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Introduction 



The Part D Discretionary Vocational Funds allocated to Kansas in 1970 
were combined with the State share of Part D monies to produce Exemplary- 
Career Education Programs in three school systems to represent large, 
medium sized, and small schools in the State. Approximately one-third of 
the students in Kansas attend schools in cities similar to Kansas City, one- 
third attend schools similar to Lawrence, and one-third attend schools in 
rural settings similar to those in Clay Center, TThis project included under 
contract the services of Kansas State University to provide inservice training 
for teachers in the three schools involved in the exemplary program. The 
total project was coordinated, directed, and managed through the State De- 
partment of Education, Division of Vocational Education. 

This final report will include individual reports from each of the pro- 
ject sites, as well S,s one from the cooperating State University. 

This state-operated, exemplary project has had a significant impact on 
certain attitudes and happenings within the State Department of Education, 
as well as in many schools in the State. The following events and activities 
are a direct result of this exemplary project, but are by no means exhaustive:: 

(a) The development and adoption by the State Board of Education 
of a position paper on Career Education, 



(b) The development of a Kansas Guide for Developmental 
Career Education. 

(c) The appointment of a coordinator for Career Education in the 
State Department of Education. 

(d) The designing of a model for in-service training of teachers 
in Career Education. 

(e) The development of an administrator's manual for installing 
Career Education in local schools. 



(f) The identification of a Career Education Task Force for the 
State Department of Education. 

(g) The coordination of activities of a Governor's Committee for 
Career Education. 



General budget informatici on the operation of this project is as 
follows: 



CENTER 


FY 1971 


FY 1972 


,FY 1973 




State 


Federal 


State 


Federal 


State 


Federal 


Kansas City 


19, 600 


32, 900 


46, 500 


55, 000 


30, 260 


57, 740 


'Lawrence 


32, 783 


46, 203 


34, 000 


40, 622 


24, 000 


38, 000 


Clay Center 


14, 198 


13, 212 


19, 600 


25, 000 


15, 000 


23, 000 


Manhattan, 
KSU 


15, 062 


14, 429 


11, 600 


18, 000 


17, 000 


1 3, 000 


TOTAL 


$81, 643 


$106, 744 


$111, 700 


$138, 622 


$86, 260 


$1 31, 740 



A detailed budget for each project site is included in the final report 
for that site. 
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Sioinmary of the Final Report 
U. S. D. #500 Vocational Education Exemplary Project 

Component K-12 

Time peri od covered by the report: 

From: January 1, 1971 To: June 30, 1973 

Goals and Objectives : 

Goals and objectives of the '^K-12" urban component; 

L To develop adequate procedures that can be used by other 

school districts when initiating and implementing a program 
of career education. 

2. To provide broad occupational orientation at both the elementar 
and secondary school levels in order to increase student aware 
ness of the range of options open to them in the world of work. 

3. To provide exploratory experiences to assist students in 
assessing their needs, interests, aid aptitudes so that they 
can make a more realistic choice of an initial occupation. 

4. To provide students with no knowledge of the world of work 

to be basically trained in some entry level skill prior to and/ 
or after graduation. 

5. To ^develop resource guides and. instructional aids for use in 
initiating and implementing career education concepts in each 
subject matter area of the curriculum. 

6. To provide pre- and in-service training in career education 
for all teachers, counselors, nurses and administrators in 
the district. 

7. To provide occupational guidance and counseling for secondary 
students. 

8. To create bridges between the school and community by 
involving citizens in the development of career education 
information. 
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9- To provide a means to interest potential dropouts in remaining 
in school and acquiring a saleable skill. 

10. To develop a sound system of communication of career education 
concepts and activities that are occurring in the schools to the 
entire community. 

11. To prepare materials, including plans for initiating and 
implementing a career education program to be disseminated 
to other school districts. 

12. To develop instruments for continual evaluation of the project, 
c). Procedures followed: 



Within the context of the general objectives of the program the 
following sequence of activities were followed: 

Two elementary and two secondary specialists, a media specialist 
and a secretary were acquired. In-service workshops were planned 
and subsequently initiated and implemented. An advisory board was 
selected. Notices of the general program of career education were 
sent to the schools for staff participation after articles appeared in 
the newspapers concerning the fact that Unified School District #500 
had been selected by the Kansas State Department of Vocational 
Education and the U. S. Office of Education to participate in an 
exemplary program. Media materials were acquired for use by 
teachers in their classrooms. Information guides on occupational 
and/or career awareness and orientation were developed. Teachers 
were sent to Kansas State College of Pittsburg and Wichita University 
to receive training in the Industrial Arts Curriculum project. 
Co unselors were sent to Wichita University for training in occupa- 
tional and vocational information and guidance. Resource persons 
from the community were involved in the total program. Special 
programs for the under-achiever s and potential dropouts were 
designed and initiated. Initial evaluation forms were developed to 
determine the degrees of progress in each facet of the program. 
Plans are now under way to develop employment potential of each 
individual and to provide training in the secondary and vocational 
technical schools in areas where employment opportunities exist. 

Plans have been reasonably concluded whereby the program 
will be continued as an integral part of the Department of Instruction 
and Curriculum of U. S. D. #500. 
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d). Results and accomplishments; 



The Unified School District #500 component has achieved most 
of its objectives with the assistance and the cooperation of the other 
Kansas Exemplary Program personnel, the State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, the Advisory Board, 
the business, industrial leaders, parents, every news media in the 
metropolitan area, and finally the total central office staff, principals, 
teachers, counselors and nurses of the district. 

Objective 1 ; Adequate procedures were developed to be used as 
a guide to those districts wishing to initiate and implement a career 
education program through a cooperative effort with the Kansas State 
Department of Education. These are available for dissemination. 

Objective 2 : Through this project career information guides were 
developed as well as a system for utilizing resource speakers. 

Objective 3 : Exploratory courses in industrial arts and health 
were initiated. 

Objective 4 : Through this program block assignments of students 
to courses at the Area Vocational Technical School were initiated 
as well as the beginning of new cooperative and distributive education 
programs. 

Objective 5 : Resource guides have been developed and dissem- 
inated to each building in the district. Instructional aids will be 
edited and printed and will be available for dissemination in the Fall 



Objective 6 : Pre- and in-service training have been made 
available through Kansas State University, Wichita University, and 
Kansas State College for over 40% of the administrators, counselors, 
teachers and nurses in the district. 

Objective 7 : Secondary counselors participated in workshops 
in career education and occupational information at Wichita University 
and the Kansas City Area Vocational Technical School, 

Objective 8 : Parents, business, industrial and labor personnel 
have visited our schools as resource persons and just visitor s to 
learn "first hand" about the career education program. 

Objective 9: A special program for potential dropouts has been 
initiated and implemented at the Kansas City Area Vocational Tech- 
nical School. 



of 1973. (K-6) 





Objective 10 ; Through this program all radio and TV stations 
and local newspapers in the area, as well as newsletters, were in- 
volved in an extensive career education information dissemination 
scheme. 

Objective 11 ; A guide for initiating and implementing a career 
education program has been developed through the Kansas State 
Department of Education. 

Objective 12 ; Forms have been prepared for evaluating materials 
used. Resource speakers, tours, teacher attitudes, pupil attitudes, 
parental attitudes, and statistical results are available. 

Additional Results and Accomplishments: 

The staff has presented the Career Education Program of U. S. D, 
#500 to institutions within and without the State of Kansas. Among thos 
outside of the State, the following are cited: Sam Houston State College 
Grambling College; Houston, Texas School District; Northeastern 
Oklahoma University; Denver, Colorado Consortium; State Superinten- 
dents Association of Colorado Annual Meeting; Nebraska State Teacher 
Association Annual Meeting; Central State College of Missouri; Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Kansas City; Four State Regional Meeting in Kansas 
City; and the Annual Meeting of the Bureau of Elementary and Secondar 
Education in Washington, D. C, 

Evaluation; 

Sophisticated evaluative devices were not available; however, 
the following information was obtained: 

1) . A study, "The Relationship of Career Education Teacher In-servic 

Preparation to Vocational Development of Sixth Grade School 
Children" was conducted by Dr. David K. Clapsaddle, 

2) . A continuing descriptive evaluation of a statistical nature was 

conducted on participation of teachers, pupils, administrators, 
resource speakers, etc. 

3) . Survey evaluations were conducted to determine attitudes of 

parents, resource speakers, advisory board members, and 
community agency participants concerning the career education 
program. 

4) . Questionnaire results on career activities at a junior high school 

are recorded for future plans. 



A student career interest survey was conducted for grades 9-12. 



6). A follow-up study was made on the effect of a summer exploratory- 
program for potential dropouts related to their continuance in 
school. 

Conclusions and Recommendations ; 

Career Education is being accepted as an integral part of the 
district philosophy. 

Community leaders overwhelmingly accept the concept and have 
supported it. 

Cooperation of the Area Vocational Technical School, the Kansas 
City, Kansas Community Junior College, and the Department of 
Labor is excellent. 

Students have begun to change attitudes about themselves and 
their potential careers. 

The number of participants - teachers, administrators, counselor 
nurses, librarians - has increased each semester. 

Plans have been made to continue the program without Federal 
and State funds. 

Pre- and in-service training of teachers has been continuous 
since the initiation of the program. 

The support of all news media has been excellent. 

It i^ recommended that in-service training of teachers be con- 
tinued until tot'ai staff has participated. 

Curriculxim revision should begin and be continuous until every 
subject matter area has career education objectives and activities. 

Continued efforts should be made to aid teachers in initiating 
and implementing career education concepts. 

Basic job entry level training should be provided for each student 
beginning in the tenth grade. 

Counselors should assume more responsibility for advising, 
placing, and following-up students as they leave or graduate from 
high school. 



A sophisticated battery of evaluative devices should be developed 
to more accurately measure the effect of the career education pro- 
gram and to indicate areas of weakness and strengths of the program. 

More information on career education should be disseminated to 
students, teachers and community citizens. 
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Final Report 

Part A 

Problem area toward which the Vocational Education Exemplary 
Component was directed: 

While schools are preparing students in the academic areas 
and are readying them for entrance to college, a very srriall 
percent of the total enrollment of pupils is being prepared for 
the actual role that they will play in the world of work. 

The lack of occupational information in the elementary schools 
and the lack of vocational guidance and counseling in the secondary 
schools have resulted in many students dropping out of school and/ 
or finishing high school with no marketable skill or knowledge 
concerning opportunities for them in the world of work. This was 
evidence of the need to improve vocational guidance in the secondary 
; schools and the need to provide occupational information to pupils 
beginning in the elementary schools. 

The city of Kansas City, Kansas is located in the northeast 
area of the State with a population of 172, 000. There are approxi- 
mately 34, 000 pupils enrolled in the public schools and 4, 000 in 
the non-public schools. Of the total population of the city, minority 
groups comprise about 28%. This group together with a large 
segment of the majority population have had little or no way 
to learn about the range of opportunities available to them in the 
worldo£ work either through observation and direct contact or 
through programs that provide occupational information beginning 
in the elementary schools. Teachers and guidance personnel 
knowledgeable in occupational education are woefully lacking. 

According to the Kansas City Area I Comprehensive Manpower 
Plan, Fiscal year 1971, Part D, the standard target population is 
21,500. Of this total, 1900 are disadvantaged, unemployed; 9550 
are disadvantaged, underutilized; and 10,100 belong to other groups, 
i. e. underutilized, unstable employment (jobs are adversely 
affected by technological change and individuals in need of skill 
training for upgrading), students requiring manpower services 
during the school term and also during the summer. The majority 
of this group comprises citizens who were unable to acquire the 
necessary information, guidance and training before they made 
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an effort to join the work force in the community or any other 
community into which they may go. 

At a time of national population growth, the State of Kansas 
and Kansas City, Kansas itself has been stationary in population. 
Therefore, it was highly imperative that finances, training of 
staff in occupational education, and early and continued guidance 
services be provided so that the number of unemployed 
does not increase. Teachers and counselors had not been exposed 
to vocational guidance concepts, therefore, a training program for 
such personnel was provided with the necessary information and 
skill to utilize vocational guidance materials in the curriculum. 

An overwhelming majority of elementary school children did 
not have the availability of guidance personnel and consultative 
services in the vocational field. The absence of this kind of 
personnel resulted in a lack of adequate vocational information 
and material for this large group of Kansas City, Kansas students. 
Consequently too many young people have made educational decisions 
without very much vocational information to aid them. Therefore, 
their goals have been difficult to achieve. 

Approximately 15 percent of the total school population in 
Kansas City, Kansas is classified as being eligible for Title I 
benefits according to federal guideline s, not to mention a large 
segment not identified. These educationally and culturally 
deprived youth are of major concern to educators in the district. 
It is felt that by encouraging participation in vocational education 
more of these young people would have vocational aspirations. 
The attainment of these aspirations would serve as a partial 
solution to many of their problems and would result in upgrading 
them economically and give them a better concept of self and 
self-reliance. 

Some vital statistics related to occupational education and 
guidance in Kansas City, Kansas Public Schools seems pertinent 
enough to be mentioned: 

1. The pupil-counselor ratio in secondary schools (7-12) 
is 420 to 1. 

2. The pupil-counselor ratio in the elementary schools 
(k-6) is 1820 to 1 . 

3. There was a lack of a philosophy that would emphasize 
vocational training in the schools beginning at the elementary 
level. 
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4. Occupational guidance in the elementary schools was 
nonexistent at the tirre that the program was initiated. 

5. The availability and dissemination of occupational infor- 
mation has been adequate. 

6. Information to counselors on the world of work and labor 
and wage laws has bteen negligible. 

?• Counselors were in need of training for a working know- 
ledge of the world of work. 

8. A knowledge of programs carried on in agencies related 
to vocational guidance was unknown to other agencies who 
should be aware of these programs. 

9. There was need for structuring a program to provide better 
placement and follow-up, 

10. Counselors were requesting more formal course work and 
on-the-job experience related to vocational counseling. 

11. Current and more meaningful information on occupational 
opportunities was imperative. 

12. Administrators and counselors partially attributed the 
dropout problem to the lack of vocational information 
and guidance. 

This project contributed to creating bridges between school and 
earning a living by developing a comprehensive career orientation 
and development program beginning at the elementary level and 
continuing through and after high School. Pilot programs utilizing 
a cooperative experience for students between the school and on-the- 
job activities were started through the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
In-School program (suiTimer also) and through distributive education. 
Another bridge was the increased effort to directly involve school 
guidance personnel in job placement of students while they are in 
school and upon their graduation. Potential dropouts will be 
counseled according to their aspirations, specific interests and 
aptitudes. 

As the program developed, it was evident that: 
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1. Experiences could be provided to assist students in 
assessing their needs, interests, and aptitudes. 

2. Students could become aware of the total range of 
occupations that exist in this area thereby allowing them 
to make more realistic choices as per their interests and 
aptitudes. 

3. Students could recognize personal satisfactions and the 
economic values of the different forms of work. 

4. Students could be able to understand alternate choices 
that are available as related to their interests, aptitudes 
and aspirations. 

5. Knowledge was gained concerning opportunities available 
outside of this immediate area including vast opportunities 
in state and federal agencies. 

6. Job entry skills through intensive training programs was 
started. 

Cooperation between public education and manpower agencies 
was enhanced. A close working relationship was established 
between this project and the Kansas State Employment Service. The 
project director is chairman of the Mayor's Committee on Student 
Work (SWAP), is a member of Cooperative Area Manpower planning 
System, and a member of the Community Service and Continuing 
Education, the Master Planning Commission Manpower Advisory 
Committee for the State of Kansas. Lines of communication are 
already open to acquire employment services to high school students. 
These services and information on these services were incorporated 
into the vocational guidance program. The project director is also 
a member of the greater Kansas City Advisory Board of the 
National Alliance of Business through which contacts with local 
business and community agencies were included in the project. 

All agencies were contacted by the project director and the 
program specialists to engage them in workshops for counselors 
and administrators. Dropouts were referred to the out-of- school 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program. Manpower Development 
Training Center (MDTA), Area Vocational Technical School and the 
Kansas State Employment Service to mention some of the agencies. 
Follow-up services will begin to be an integral part of the project. 
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Also available will be the projected analysis of labor needs. This 
information was disseminated to the schools and various agencies. 

Through the Kansas State Division of Vocational Education a 
training course for counselors, teachers and administrators was 
conducted by the Continuing Education Department of Kansas State 
University at Manhattan. The General Aptitude Test Battery was 
interpreted to counselors as an integral part of their training. The 
use of employment services specialists was employed with the result 
being the stimulation of new interest in vocational education among 
students. By increasing vocational guidance beginning in the 
elementary school and by providing this same service to secondary 
and post secondary students occupational aspirations should be 
more realistic and they will be able to make more meaningful 
and appropriate vocational decisions. 

Programs throughout the country are now functioning to 
provide occupational information to school-age youth. These 
programs are evidence that communities and schools are recog- 
nizing the need for more effective materials for counselors, 
teachers, and administrative personnel beginning at the elementary 
level. There is general agreement among psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and educators that in order to obtain behavioral objectives 
suggested in this type of program pupils need up-to-date and 
meaningful occupational information. 

Students who are proponents of the theories of learning that 
relate to early childhood support the premise that success 
experiences and the realities of the adult society can be grasped 
and internalized by even very young children if these concepts 
are placed in a language system and an experiential framework 
which is geared to their level of understanding. 

There was need for the development of certain personal 
characteristics which are necessary in career development. This 
project recognized the need for purposeful sequential development 
rather than development on a chance basis. Children were exposed 
to career-oriented activities as they were integrated into the 
curriculum.lt was necessary that schools recognize the need 
to overcome present conditions of occupational illiteracy, non-employ 
ability and lack of goal directedness. Therefore a 
broader perception of the many types and degrees of abilities 
necessary to the world of work was initiated. Beginning in the 
elementary school, efforts were made to identify and facilitate 
positive strengths and abilities which represents the best chance 
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for future career success for each individual. It was highly 
important that individual needs as related to the labor market 
be one of the main objectives of this career development project. 

A review of research concerning new approaches to occupational 
education as sources of information that will be used in formulating 
the objectives and structure of this program are as follows: 

1, The plan to begin this program at the elementary level 
using program specialists as prime movers in the 
development of career-oriented activities is supported 
by the following research at our di'sposal: 

a. Career Development Activities, GradesS, 6, 7. 
Abington School District, Pennsylvania, 1968 
(ED 022 219 MF-76 HC-7. 40 146 P) 

Curriculum materials for use in the vocational 
guidance of students in grades 5, 6, and 7 are 
presented. Learning activities are utilized 
in the classroom to show students the processes 
through which vocational decisions are made. 

b. Altman, J. W. What Kinds of Occupational 
Information Do Students Need, 1966 (ED 018 580 
MF HC-. 65 11 pages) 

A proposed comprehensive structure for needed 
occupational information based on a continuum 
which reaches backward in time from a skilled 
worker on the job toward the cradle. 

c. Bugg, C. A. Implications of some major theories of 
career choices for Elementary School Guidance Pro- 
grams. Elementary School Guidance & Counseling, 
1969 3 (3), 164-173 

Examines the main points of seven theories of 
career choice and suggests kinds of guidance 
services to be provided based on each theory. 

d. Jeffries, D. The Needs of Inner City Children for 
Career Guidance. Elementary School Guidance and 
Counseling, 1968, 2 (4) 268-.275 

The inner-city child lives in an environment 
which creates a low concept, thus lowering his 
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level of aspiration and career development and 
perpetuating his self-defeating mode of living. 
Schools must assist in career development to 
break chis circle. 

e. Whitfield, E, A, Vocational Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary school: Integration or Fragmentation? The 
School Counselor, 1968, 16 (2), 90-93 

To provide integrated vocational guidance in the 
elementary school will require the (dementary 
school counselor have not only a thorough know- 
ledge of vocational and child development theories, 
but also an understanding of the elementary school 
curriculum and its relation to the theories of 
career choice. 

Students will need a wide range of activities which offer 
ways of self-testing and achieving identity as related to his 
self-concept to various occupational role expectations. 

a, Agan, R, J. et. al. - The Development and Demon- 

stration of a Coordinated and Integrated Program of 
Occupational Information Selection, and Preparation 
in a secondary school. Final Report BR-5-0027, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 1968. (ED 
022-962 MF-1. 75 HC-20. 95 417 p) 

These instructional materials are for teacher use 
in conducting interdisciplinary occupational 
education courses for high school juniors and 
senior s. 

b. Darcy, R, L, An Experimental Junior High School 
Course in Occupational Opportunities and Labor 
Market Processes. Final Report BR-5-1203. Ohio 
State University, Athens, 1968 (ED 022 056 MF-2. 25 
HC-30, 69 6llp) 

An experimental project initiated to provide schools 
with instructional materials, evaluation instruments 
and a realistic classroom educational program for 
bridging the gap between school and work. 

The types of research alluded to suggest means of bringing 
a child into contact with a variety of workers on the job 
through classroom and extra classroom activities. 

a, Leonard, G, E. Developmental Career Guidance in 
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Action, The Fii^st Year. Wayne State Univeis^y, 
Detroit (ED 013 465 75 HC-S. 00 115p) 

The project sought to (1) broaden and raise the 
educational-occupational levels of aspiration 
of a sleeted group of Detroit inner-city public 
school students, (2) develop a pilot program to 
better meet their needs through emphasis on 
developmental educational-occupational career 
guidance in grades one through twelve, and (3) 
to involve the staff of the participating schools 
in the prograxn through cooperative planning and 
development. 

b. Krumboltz, J. D, Vocational Problem - Solving 

. Experiences for Stimulating Career Exploration and 
Interest. Final Report. BR-5-0070 Stanford 
University, California, 1967. (ED 015 517 MF-2. 25 
HC-30. 20 602p) 

To motivate interest in career exploration, five 
sets of job simulation materials were developed 
and tested for accountiag, x-ray technology, 
medical laboratory technology, salens and banking. 

4. There is need for occupational orientation models for 
teachers of children in the inner-city. 

a. Occupational Education Program Imapje of The World 
of Work, Description and Analysis of Teacher Orienta- 
tion Activities (August 196&). Rocky Mountain 
Educational Lab. , inc. , Greeley, Colo. 1969 
(ED 029-993 ivIF. 50 :-IC-4. 65 91p) 

A project conJ^cted co determine the relationship 
between changes in attitudes tovv'ard work of 
seventh grade pr.pils and specified instructional 
practices of their social studies of Language 
Arts teachers. 

5. Parents are a vital cog in giving information on occupa- 
tional aspirations to their children. 

a. Weals, Robert and John'-jon, Edward. Doubled and 
Vulnera-ble: A Socio-drama on Vocational Decision 
Making. Vocati onal Guac?>.nce Quarterly, 1969- 
17 (3) 198-205 

An example of a socio- drama which counseloi's 
may use to 'oti:iiu!!.ate yroi.p discuijaion on 
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decision-making is presented. 



6, A Continuous pre- and in-service workshop for counselors 
will be an integral part of this project, 

a. Whitfield, Edwin A. & Hoover, Richard. Regional 
Center for Collection, Synthesis, and Dissemination 
of Career Information For Use By Schools of San Deigo 
County. BR-6-1620, San Diego County Dept. *of 
Education California, 1967. (ED 015 513 MF-. 75 
HC-8. 25 I63p) 

Activities of the Career Information Center 
during the 1966-67 year have shown that (1) a 
summer workshop for counselors which provides 
instruction in vocational guidance and experience 
in entry level occupcitions is valuable, (2) positive 
community reaction to the Vie w Project and to a 
summer workshop exists, and (3) vocational train- 
ing provided by the junior c:olleges is perceived by 
the students as necessary and valuable in their 
chosen career. 
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7. Plans to involve community members not only to become 
knowledgeable abouu the pi-ograin should have positive 
effect on the success of the program. 

a, Mullen, Margaret J. A Volunteer Program In 

Vocational Information and Career Guidance for 
Secondary Schools, A HandLool' . Sequoia Union 
High School District:, Redwood City, California, 1968. 
(ED 024 809 MF. 75 HC-7. 40 146p)' 

Presented as a record of volunteer aetivities, 

this handbook is intended for tln^^ use of school 

administrate rn, teacher ts, and/or counselor s 

who may wish to use volunteers in a school- community, 

career-guidance program. 

8. Students from the inner city and pupils residing outside of 
the inner city who are disadvantaged tend to see their range 
of occupational choices a.s being highly restricted. Special 
vocational experiences should help these pupils to widen 
and upgrade their vocational 3.spir ations. 

Se(^ 3 b. " Krumboltz, J. D. 

9. Plans in the project include the development of multi- media 
materials on occupational information. A multi-media 
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expert willjDe secured to work with program 
specialists in developing these material^ which will be 
available through a center for Occupational Information, 

a. Martin, A. M, A Multi-media Approach to Communi- 
cating Occupational Information to Non- College Youth. 
Interim Technical Report. BR-5-016Z Pittsburg 
University, Pennsylvania, 1967 ED 017 005 MF-1. 00 
HC-13. 10 260p) 

This project's primary concern has been the 
design of new types of guidance materials and 
new instructional approaches centering upon 
educational- vocational aspirations, particu- 
larly the non-college bound and culturally 
disadvantaged. 

According to the plans in the proposal intensive training 
and cooperative education in job entry skills, teaching 
students decision-making skills, and the involvement of 
counselors in the placement process have high priority. 
The following research is available for study and imple- 
menta tion, 

a. ERIC Information Series, Analysis Paper No. 1, 
November, 1969 

"Skill training programs have resulted in a 
reduction in unemployment of graduates. Even 
dropouts from these programs appear to have 
undergone some improvement in work- seeking 
behavior. " 

b. Gelatt, H. B. , A Decision Making Approach to 
Guidance, NASSP Bulletin, 1968, 52(324, 88-98 

Decision-making, as guidance program and 
training guidance counselors, is presented. 

c. Circle, D, F, , The Career Info rmation Service, A 

Guide to its Development & Use, Newton Public 
Schools, Massachusetts, 1968, (ED 021 300: 
MF-1. 75 HC-20. 90, 4l6p) 

The task of producing model occupational 
education programs will of necessity involve 
an all encompassing knowledge of varied personnel. 
Because of the lack of information and experience 
in occupational education, this program will include 



elementary, junior high, and senior high school 
students, teacher s, counselors, administrator s, 
parents, and representatives of business and labor. 
It is the intent of the prv^gram to eventually encom- 
pass the entire state. All agencies will be involved 
in the development of career orientation and 
opportunities within the schools. Since it is 
beginning in the elementary school, children will 
get information and experience that should enable 
them to make realistic decisions concerning their 
life's occupation whether it be academic or 
vocational education or whether it be a choice to 
immediately enter the world of work. 
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Objectives : 

1. To provide for broad occupational orientation at the elementary 
and secondary school levels so as to increase student awareness 
of the range of options to them in the world of work. 

a. Grades 3-6 

1. To develop positive attitudes toward the world of work. 

2. To develop an awareness of adults as working people 
through observational experiences. 

3. To present occupational information about work 
opportunities and the necessary pr eparation for work. 

4. To develop varied interests that will allow for wider 
choice of vocations. 

5. To develop a positive self-concept related to 
self-fulfillment in a vocation. 

6. To have opportunities to express goals and aspirations 
and the ability to make wise vocational choices and 
decisions. 

7. To provide specific observational experiences about 
the world of work. 

b. Grades 7-9 

1. To develop informational materials that will be useful 
in creating an awareness of occupational and 
educational opportunities in the community. 

2. To present information that will assist pupils to make 

long range vocational plans. 

3. To develop the attitude that work is dignified. 

4. To help students to evaluate themselves relative to 
their job aspirations, interests, and aptitudes. 

5. To aid students to choose curricular offerings relative 
to their needs. 

6. To provide an opportunity for students to explore 
occupational clusters to verify interests and aptitudes. 

c. Grades 10-12 

1. To acquaint students with the changing demands relative 
to the world of work. 
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2. To provide experiences that will allow students to 
understand the need for continued education and 
training in various career areas, 

3. To develop positive attitudes so necessary for the 
employee and his employer. 

4. To provide necessary training in how to apply for 
employment. 

5. To provide students with exploratory work experiences 
through part-time jobs in industry, business, and the 
professions. 

6. To provide opportunities for students to appreciate 
skills and abilities needed in various occupations. 

7. To provide inner-city students with the information 
and experiences to allow them to choose vocations 
from a cluster of occupations. 

To provide for work experience, cooperative education and 
similar programs, making possible a wide variety of offerings 
in many occupational areas. Specific objectives include: 

a. To provide specific training in an occupation through 

cooperative or AVTS programs. 

b. To identify and utilize vocational resource persons to 
orient pupils to the world of work. 

c. To use business, industry, labor and the federal family 

as cooperative training and observational traming stations. 

To provide for students not previously enrolled in vocational 
programs to receive specific training in job entry skills just 
prior to the time that they leave school. Specific objectives 
include: 

a. To make intensive training of short or long duration for 
students who have just finished high school or for potential 
dropouts, many of whom would not have received vocational 
education before. 

b. To provide training in a variety of occupations including 
the areas of trade and industry, (auto-mechanics, auto 
body, printing, appliance repair, radio-TV repair, 
welding, machine shop, electronics, & cosmetology), 
health occupations, office education, drafting , data 
processing, etc. 
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To provide occupational guidance and counseling during the 
last years of school and assist in initial placement of students 
at the completion of their courses. Specific objectives: 

a. To assist students in their final decisions concerning 
career choices. 

b. To assist students in initial job placement. 

c. To assist dropouts in placement in training programs to 
obtain job entry skills. 

To upgrade teaching staff, counseling procedures and 
elementary and secondary curriculums. 

a. To provide teachers and counselors with information on 
occupational education so that vocational guidance can 
become a part of the course offerings, 

b. To provide program specialists in occupational education 
to serve and inform teachers, counselors, administrators 
and parents about vocational guidance programs. 

To inform the citizens of Kansas through this exemplary 
program and the State Vocational Education Department of 
the vocational education needs of all students. 
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art C 



General Dssign of the Vocational Education Exemplary Component 

Within the context of the previously described basic problem, 
description and objectives, the following sequence of activities 
constituted the general design of this project. 

It was first necessary to acquire the four vocational program 
specialists and the secretarial help that was needed. The initial 
responsibility of the project director and the program specialists 
was to develop orientation approaches to begin to acquire occupa- 
tional information for the elementary and secondary counsebrs, 
administrators, and teachers to be involved in the project. The 
development of occupational orientation guidelines were developed 
through workshop activities under the direction of the Department 
of Vocational Education at Kansas State University at Manhattan, 
the Exemplary Program Supervisor of the Division of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Education, the 'Director of USD 
#500 AVTS School, the project director, the Director of 
Guidance for USD #500, the Directors of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and representatives from the Elementary and Secondary 
Principals Association, 

During the initial phase of this project, the developed guide- 
lines were interpreted to the necessary personnel through in-service 
sessions by the program specialists. Counselors at both the 
elementary and secondary levels assisted the schools in 
developing an occupational resource center. A media specialist 
and researcher was employed to assist the project director 
in acquiring pertinent data, brochures, and audio- visual media 
for the center that was developed. 

Since many twelfth grade students were completing their 
high school education during the first phase of the program, it 
was imperative to acquaint high school counselor s with all of 
the information and guidelines concerning vocational education 
as it was developed so that some vocational guidance and counseling 
could be done. It was proposed that counselors would assist these 
students in placement in training programs, po st- secondary 
vocational-technical programs, and initial job placement as per 
their aspirations, interests, and aptitudes. The project director 
and the program specialists with the aid of the advisory board 
planned to assist the counselors in this respect. This was only 
partially begun. 
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It was acknowledged that the above sequence of activities 
would be contiguous with improving the occupational information 
of the counselors, assisting them in setting up in-service programs 
for the interpretation and use of occupational orientation guidelines 
by teachers, and developing approaches to occupational guidance 
for initial work and technical school placement of students. 

An institute for counselors and teachers prior to the begin- 
ning of the Fall semester of 1971 was held and emphasized the 
following: 

a. effective dissemination of occupational information 

b. the need for serious counseling at the tirr e of occu- 
pational decision-making 

c. the development of useful techniques in working with 
elementary and secondary teachers 

The occupational orientation phase of the program included 
exploratory experiences at the junior high school in the Industrial 
Arts Curriculum Project, lACP.. ^In the high schools courses 
offered included: vocational welding, welding I, woodwork, drafting, 
auto -mechanics, vocational machine^ shop, electricity, vocational 
electronics, metals, general shop, plastics, typing, shorthand, 
consumer economics, bookkeeping, clothing, crafts, foods. Business 
English, clerical training, and vocational auto-mechanics. Business 
law, office practice and machines, power mechanics. 

The above mentioned courses were designed to offer these 
students an introduction to and some training in occupational 
areas. This permitted them to explore their vocational interests 
and discover their aptitudes. For many of these students part-time 
jobs in non-profit and governmental agencies through the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps enabled them to have experiences in the world of 
work related to these agencies. Many of these pupils were referred 
to evening or afternoon classes at AVTS. There is a working agree- 
ment with NAB {National Alliance of Business) to give students em- 
ployment especially during the summer. Potential and recent dropouts 
were given preference in job slots allocated through the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps In-School and Out of School Programs. These students 
were supervised by school personnel and received high school credits 
toward graduation for the courses taken as regular students. 

Cooperative occupational education programs were operated 
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as part of the AVTS program and in some participating high schools 
so that students desiring training in occupational areas not offered 
in the AVTS could be made available to high school juniors and se- 
niors. Enrollment in these classes was flexible in design so that 
dropouts or potential dropouts could be served on a short-term 
basis. 

Exploratory experiences were provided at the Kansas City AVTS 
during the sxuxjmer of 1972 and selected disadvantaged potential 
dropouts were channeled into a short-term training program at the 
AVTS with tuition paid. (This was a course in Service Station Manage 
ment. ) Most of the students at AVTS were provided activities that 
allowed them to investigate and evaluate their interests and aptitudes 
in drafting, electronics, welding, auto body and office occupations. 
The sponsors of this project contacted po st- secondary institutions to 
provide other exploratory experiences and even to provide the desired 
training necessary to obtain a skill' in an occupation at the job entry 
level. It was the concern of this part of the program to develop the 
employment potential of each individual. Students who had not had 
access to vocational education, who were in their last year of school, 
and who have just graduated or have left school prior to completing 
a training program were identified by the counselors and many wtjre 
assisted in enrolling in the type of training program needed. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to identifying the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped. Occupational areas in which training was offered was de- 
termined primarily by the employment opportunities that exist 
and whether or not short duration training can provide skills 
necessary for job entry. 

In addition to developing the ciiiployment potential of each 
individual and providing training in areas where employment oppor- 
tunities exist, initial job placement of some students were accom- 
plished through cooperation with potential employees, Kansas State 
Employment Service and other prospective employers alluded to in 
other parts of this description. 

Schools and Pa rticipants: 

The occupational orientation, exploratory and occupational 
guidance phases of the project served the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools both public and non-public in all of the school 
attendance districts during this year. Program specialists and 
counselors who had participated in the pre- service and in-service 
workshops served their respective schools, both elementary and se- 
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secondary. All vocational training programs were housed in 
facilities in the junior and senior high schools and in the Area 
Vocational- Technical School. 

Facilities were made available to house the Vocational Educa- 
tion Exemplary Program Center. 

* Particip ants : 

The orientation approaches to increase student awareness of 
occupational information and the possible options have included 
personnel from the central office staff to all other certified 
staff employees. Counselors were trained in use of occupational in- 
formation through workshops at Wichita University. Approximately 
560 teachers, nurses, administrators and counselors took part 
in special type orientation classes, (see AppendU B) All high school 
students in the participating schools were recipients of this infor- 
mation. 

The junior high school occupational exploratory program is 
being continued with special emphasis on the dissemination of 
occupational information and '»hands on^' experiences. Guidance 
with respect to primary choices of vocations encompassed an inter- 
pretation of results of the Differential Aptitude Tests that were 
administered in the second year of junior high school to all pupils. 

Intensive high school occupational guidance approaches and 
assistance in initial work and technical school placement is beginning 
to be made available to the students of the participating schools 
and to those students who have dropped out of school. The number 
of students who participated in the intensive training programs 
for job entry skill and the cooperative work experience education 
phase of the project has been limited to the service station manage- 
mentand exploratory courses previously mentioned. 

Students in non-profit private schools participated in all as- 
pects of the project in the elementary school phase. 

The project has involved approximately 11, 130 elementary 
public school students, 8,415 public secondary studeuLs 7-12, 
400 non-public elementary students K-6 for a total of over 19, 545. 
The goal of this program is to eventually provide these services 
for the total population of all schools in the Kansas City area or a 
total of over 34, 000 pupils. 
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Methods & Materials: 



The methods and materials used in initiating and continuing 
this project were many and varied. The initial approach was 
to inform principals, counselors and teachers of the participating 
schools about the general objectives, structure and duration of 
the project. Workshop activities under the direction of the 
Vocational Education Department of Kansas State University at 
Manhattan, the State Department of Vocational Education, the 
Director of Counseling at USD #500, the media specialist, the 
program specialists and the project director were designed 
to develop and acquire the necessary materials. 

The first workshop activity was an intensive training session 
for the program specialist, school counselors, the media specialist 
and the project director. This session covered the goals and ob- 
jectives of the project and the development of guidelines for 
conducting the project. It oriented them to their respective roles 
in the project and prepared them with techniques to use in 
fulfilling the overall objectives. 

The second approach was a workshop for the purpose of 
developing occupational orientation materials for use by the 
elementary teachers. Qualified consultants, the director of 
state vocational programs, the media specialist, the director 
of school guidance, the project director and some representatives 
from cooperating agencies formed this committee. The materials 
developed included curriculum guidelines for use in grades K-6» 
information on occupation sources of occupational information, 
audio-visual materials, and suggested techniques for use in 
discussing the world of work. The development and placement 
of the Vocational Resource Center was determined. 

The methods used in putting this material to work were 
in-service type sessions with the elementary teachers. 
Presentations were made of materials and suggestions on how 
to use them effectively. Staff involved in the developn.ent of 
the program was available to present the program to all segments 
of the community. As the program wa6 escalated, all participating 
counselors and teachers were involved in workshop sessions to 
explain their responsibility in occupational guidance and occupational 
orientation. The secondary counselors received assistance in 
developing plans of actions for fulfilling their role in guidance, 
initial placement of students, and follow-up. The choice of methods 
to be used was based on the kinds of research in this area that have 
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proven successful and to which this project has alluded earlier in 
the proposal. Specifically referred to here are the research papers 
done on Career Guidance, Vocational influence of parents. Career 
Development Activities, Multi-Media Approach to Communicating 
Occupational Information, Work Experience, Intensive Training 
for Job Entry Skills, etc. 
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Part D 



Results &c Accomplishments 

Directly related to the body of the Report number 6 part (b) 
"Goals and objectives of the project," note the following results 
on objectives 1 through 6 as stated generally: 

a) Provisions were made whereby occupational orientation 
activities were presented to all participants. 

b) Lectures on the general concepts of career education 
was presented to all participants. 

c) Teachers were given media materials to use in their 
respective classes and an evaluation of their usefulness together 
with a description of all activities that were developed as a 
result of having used the material. 

d) Pupils were given one-half day from school to 
accompany parents to their work sites. 

e) Walking and bus tours were taken to allow pupils to 
view "first-hand" what it is like on-the-job. 

f) Career Education Days were held in some elementary 
and secondary schools. 

g) The Mayor ofKansas City, Kansas proclaimed 
February 11 through February 17 as Career Education Week. 
See Appendix. 

h) An advisory board was formed. 

i) Health Careers Clubs were organized in two junior 
and one senior high school. 

j) Teachers in workshops held "Show and Tell" sessions 
to exchange ideas from each other on career education activities. 

k) Information on the kinds of occupations indigenous to 
Kansas was acquired for K-View and K-State employment services 
disseminated together with information on the more than 20, 000 
occupations that were listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook and Vocational Education and 
Occupations. 



1) Industrial Arts teachers were sent to Kansas State 
College at Pittsburg and Wichita University to acquire basic 
training in the Industrial Arts Curriculum Project, lACP, and 
initiated the exploratory program in their respective junior 
high school classes. 

m) Counselors attended a workshop at Wichita University 
to acquire more information on their role in counseling students 
on the options open to them in the world of work. This informa- 
tion was made available to the other counselors. 



n) Slide-tape presentations of the career education program 
were presented to PTA's, civic groups, and community agencies. 

o) Radio, TV, and local newspapers gave excellent support 
to the program through editorials and news articles. See appendix. 

p) Special exploratory programs for potential dropouts were 
held at the Kansas City Area Vocational Technical School. 

q) Initial item analysis conclusions of questions related to 
the program indicate positive and wide spread acceptance. 
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Conclusions Recommendations: 

Through the Vocational Education Exemplary Component of 
the State of Kansas as initiated by Unified School District #500 
of Kansas City, Kansas, approximately 600 teachers, 20, 000 
students, and 1200 resource persons from the community have 
become aware of and have participated in the Career Education 
Program. The attitudes of administrators, principals, counselor s, 
nurses, librarians, teachers, students and citizens of the commu- 
nity have been positively outstanding by their overwhelming support 
of the basic concepts of Career Education. 

The Board of Education through the recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Schools of U. S. D. #500 has supported Career 
Education by making plans to assign the program to the Assistant 
Superintendent of Instruction. The Board of Education has also 
granted two hours of professional credit to those participants who 
satisfactorily have completed the requirements of the Career 
Education Course. 

All news media in the metropolitan area have covered many 
activities and have either written editorials or commented via 
television and radio in support of the program. 

The Kansas State Department of Education, all divisions, 
have given technical assistance and financial support to the 
program. Through the State Education Department, a Governor's 
Steering Committee was appointed to further implement the program 
throughout Kansas. 

This project has demonstrated the need for Teacher Training 
Institutions and Liberal Arts Colleges to institute courses and ex- 
periences that will permit students to be able to teacher career 
education concepts. 

Through findings of research connected with this project it is 
recommended that plans be developed to allow teachers, counselors, 
and administrators to be placed in positions of employment during 
the summer months for learning more about the world of work and 
that "credit'^ be given for said experience. In the absence of funds 
to defraytuitbn expenses for graduate credit in Career Education 
Courses, Boards of Education should grant professional credit 
for certain identified structured programs that provide teachers with 
competencies needed to teach career education. 



To meet the personal needs of students, to meet the demand 
for the many jobs that go unfilled, to get the public to accept the 
fact that ''college isn't for everyone/' '»but learning some saleable 
skill is/' Career Education supporters in and out of the school 
must continue their visible support. 
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Budget* Kansas City, Kansas Component 



FY 1971 FY 1972 FY 197 3 



Personnel 


10, 500 


71, 000 


69, 000 


Employer Benefits 


1, 200 


5, 260 


5, 150 


Travel 


1, 000 


5, 640 


3, 800 


Supplies 


13, 937 


6, 000 


700 


Communications 


150 


300 


500 


Services 


4, 040 


3, 100 


1, 000 


Final Report 


300 


200 


300 


Equipment 


6, 000 


3, 000 


i, 000 


In-Service Training 


15, 373 


7, 000 


6, 550 


TOTAL 


$52, 500 


$101, 500 


$88, 000 



*Minor budget changes were allowed within each budget item. 
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Part G - Program Continuation 

Through careful planning the exemplary activities and personnel 
are being integrated into the on-going school operation at Kansas 
City, Most of the personnel being paid by exemplary funds and used 
to develop the career education program for that school will be 
included in the Curriculum and planniun; section of that school system. 
The direction of the exemplary career education -program will 
remain a responsibility of an assistant superintendent. The ma- 
terials development section will be a part of the audio-visual and 
materials center, 

The ability of the school to accept the need for expanded voca- 
tional programs has allowed satellite programs to develop in local 
high schools outside the area vocational technical school. 

It would appear at this time that over 75% of the activities 
carried on by exemplary funds will be supported by the local 
school district. 



The size of the Kansas City district provides a funding base 
capable of accepting activities for which priorities have been es- 
tablished. The development of leaders in career education has 
. promoted activities at the elementary level that have carried on into 
the middle school grades. At this time there is some anxiety among 
the vocational education staff relating to the demands for vocational 
programs in 1975. These demandswill far exceed the ability of 
the school to provide them. These identified needs have become the 
basis for legislative action to provide expanded facilities and the 
expanded uses of facilities, including additional vocational staff 
members. This condition not only exists in Kansas City, but in 
other areas where exemplary programs have been operating. 
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ABSTRACT 



Statement of the Problem 

This study was conducted to determine the relationship between 
career education teacher in-service preparation arid the vocational 
development of sixth grade school children* 

Methods and Procedures 

There were two groups of sixth grade children involved in this 
study. 

The experimental group, consisting of 122 sixth grade children 
enrolled in one elementary school, received instruction from teachers 
who did not participate in the career education teacher in-service 
preparation. 

Data from school records were received for each child in both 
groups with respect to the following: sex; intelligence as measured by 
Otis Lennon' s Elementary Form J; reading achievement as measured by 
the mean raw score of word meaning and paragraph meaning in the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test Intermediate II Form W; heads' of household 
occupation and education level. Subjects were classified as to 
socio-economic status by HoUingshead' s The Two Factor Index of 
Social Po sit ion. 

The Vocational Development Inventory (VDI) was administered 
as a pretest to each child in the study early in the spring semester 
of 1972, The VDI was administered as a post-test to each child in 
the study near the close of the same semester. 

The analysis of covariance, simultaneously controlling for 
sex, intelligence, reading achievement, socio-economic status, 
and VDI pretest scores, was applied to VDI post-test scores to 
determine if there were any significant differences between the 
two groups (p<^. 05), 

Findings 

The analysis of covariance on VDI post-test scores revealed a 
significant difference between the adjusted means of the two groups. 



yielding an F of 17. 50 (df=l/180: p<. 05). 

The test of homogeniety of regression revealed no significant 
difference between the two groups (P=0. 41, df-5/l75:p>. 05). 



Dr. David K. Clap saddle 
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VEEP 



Vocational Education Exemplary Program 
Kansas City, Kansas Public Schools 
2316 South 5th, K. C. K. 66103 




University I Work/Study 



Apprenticeship I MiUtary I A.V.T.S, | Junior ^ , _ 

Training \ Training I 1 ^^^tlt-L-.^rJ-^^^ 



OPTIONS IN ACTUAL JOB PREPARATION 
(the actual acquisition of skills necessary for 

job entry or for success in post-high 
— • school training within a specific 
career cluster) 



BE IN CONCRETE HANDLING OF MATERIALS 
(health careers, business education, graphic 
arts, Industrial Arts Curriculum Project, 
Home Economics, etc. 



EXPLOPvATORY EXPERIENCES 



SELF AND CAREERS 



ERIC 




SELF -AWARENESS: parents, jobs 
you see, work outside the home. 
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Vocational Education Exemplary Program 
Subject Areas for Secondary Workshop Participants 
March 1971 - June 1973 

Administration - Central Office 23 

Administration - School . - 

(Principals, Assistant Principals, 

Vice Principals) 28 

Administration - AVTS 9 

Counselors 27 

Nurses 6 

Librarians 3 

Teachers 

Industrial Arts 43 

Social Studies 5 

Home Economics 15 

Language Arts 16 

Special Education 3 

Health & Physical Education 13 

Mathematics 9 

Unified Studies ^ 3 

Business Education 10 

Science 4 

Junior College 1 



96 



122 



Total 218 
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Vocational Education Exemplary Program 
Participants in Elementary Workshops 
March 1971 - June 1973 



Elementary Teachers 330 

Elementary Principals 21 

Elementary Counselors 8 

Elementary Consultants 8 

Elementary Nurses 2 

Elementary Librarians 2 

Total 371 
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Vocational Education Exemplary Program 

Data 

March 1971 - June 1973 



Walking Tours 
Elementary- 
Secondary 



Total 



94 

22 
116 



Field Trips 

Elementary 
Secondary 



Total 



491 
86 
577 



Resource Speakers 
Elementary 
Secondary 



1109 



203 



Total 



1312 



d9 
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THE KANSAS CITY KANSAS AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P.O. Box 1310 / Kansas City, Kansas 66117 / (913) 371-3070 

January 16, 1973 



Dr, Bertram Caruthers 
Program Director 

Vocational Education Exemplary Program 
Board of Education 
6Z5 Minnesota Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 66101 

Dear Dr. Caruthers: 

The Kansas City Kansas Area Chamber of Commerce has a long 
standing policy favoring the "upgrading of vocational and technical 
training in order to establish a.nd maintain the skilled services 
necessary to the full development of all business, industry and 
professions". 

Established goals for the Chamber's Education Council, a division 
of the Human Resources Department of the Chamber, is to provide 
a liaison between the business community and the educational 
institutions in the area and coordinate the curriculums of the voca* 
tional training and educational institutions and institutions of higher 
learning to meet the needs of business for the future. 

As I have indicated to you previously, my activities as a member 
of the Advisory Board of VEEP have been consistent with these 
long-range goals of the Chamber, Personally, I am convinced that 
the VEEP approach of disseminating vocational information in the 
primary through high school grades will offer students an excellent 
basis for making career decisions. 

Secondly, I believe that the program's activity- oriented emphasis 
and holistic viewpoint will add innmeasurably to the development of 
positive attitudes toward the dignity of work, rather than developing 
attitudes toward employment as a means to an end. 



THE KANSAS CiTY KANSAS AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



Page 2 

January 16, 1973 
Dr. Caruthers 



Finally, I believe that your program's utilization o£ the latest audio, 
visual techmques available alWs for the maximum distrUu on o 
pf^^rotl: """"^""^ °' interuption to the securLrand 

Kafsas'cuy' f^";/'™ ^^-^o"' County and the greater 

iutirCil neVye"::: °' 

Sincerely, 
Alan Ring^s, 

Manager of Communications and Membership 
AR:kgl 
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fhoM 561-t472 
Am Cod« 116 



No. 1 WEST IINWOOD 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI «41 1 1 



Local No. 782 



Harry Host, S«crotary-Tr«asur«r 
Jack Wood, Prosidonf 



AmUATiD WITH TMI A.r.L^IA 



January 12, 1973 



Dr. Bertram Caruthers 
Library Building 
625 Minnesota Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 66101 

Dear Sir; 

Please be advised that, as a member of the Advisory Board, 
I am actively supporting the Vocational Education Exemplary 
Program, cind will continue to support its objectives and goals • 



Sincerely, 



RETAIL STORE EMPLOYEES UNION 
Local 782 R.C.I. A. AFL-CIO 





President 




r 



r>3 
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It doesn't COST It PAYS to belong to RCIA No. 782 



PACE ^ l/*ta^/W DOCUMENT WERE 

REMOVED PRIOR TO ITS BEING SUBMITTED TO THE 
ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE BECAUSE 
THET WOULD NOT REPRODUCE IN MICROFICHE. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 



• 50 NESRASKA AVENUE 



KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 66101 



Jaavaxy 12, 1973 



* Dr. Bertram Caruthera 
Library Building 

6Z3 Niimftaota Are. 
lanaaa City, Eansaa 66101 



Daax Or. Caruthera: 

Ihia ia in raaponae to a lettar tram Nr. Jack M. Glpaon regardiii« 
the Tocatiooal Sdueatioa Szaaplary Frofraa. Aa a naaber of tha 
Advlaory Board and an enployer in the conaunity, I wiah to indicate 
my at9port of the Vocational Education Exaaplary Prograa. 

Thia procraa ia Meeting a real need in our conuannity and educational 
iyataa in providing an objective approach to career education. Biy 
placing the career education at all achool levela; grade achool. 
Junior High and High School the atudenta irill have a »ich better 
perapective on Joba available and the education and training requironenta 
neceaaary to achieve their career goala. 

I app reciate the opportunity to coanent on thia very worthwhile 
coaaauity educational pirograa and I aa available to aaaiat in it in 
any poaaible iray. 



Sincerely yours, 




Hie F. Hedriclc 
Biatrict Manager 
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' ' JQO OPPORTUNITY CENTERS 

' ' AND JOB INSUPANCE OFFICES 

. Of. S?T-AaTME*^Y lATiR"^ Topeka, Kansas 66603 

i. , ' . • Telephone (913) 233-4161 

ROBERT H. DOC^.NS, nsvE,.iaR . DAsnat c; uxv.rah, ua:;.-.-,is3.!::NER gk labor . led j. phalen, executsve director 



In reply refer to: ^^..^^ 

552 State Avenue ' 

Kansas City, Kansas 66101 



I ^^^'-'-^/^ i r:'\rv-::v^ the Arn :':or7 Gorn^ilttee of the Kansas City, Kansas 

This ?0!t:-;J/^ o --^ o.;r;-;.>0';:>d of rc;^re«^on^:at,ive3 from business, schoois and the 
conir-rjait..- i.-^ -:>u'v: b.": c for the coxatinuex'ce of this career :?'.raoation 
pro:-rnh ':hr^-o^^-: cocD^-^ra-Di on and s-u^jas "ions • 



v::lL "^avo jTv'' c^'^rtinuecl active zvxroov"^. v,£.h]*?» 



■; 1 



/ 



^b^CAVER'S CAeiNCT AND MILWORK COMPANY 

^^ualiiy Qlj^ooJworH for (Sver 35 Q^ears 
1108 SOUTH THIRTY^SEVENTH STREET - KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 66106 
PHONE 831>1800 



CUSTOM MADE 

KITCHEN CABINETS 

VANITIES 

BOOKCASES 

GENERAL ELEC. APPLIANCES 
CORNING RANGES 
KITCHEN AID DISHWASHERS 

POLY-URATHANE PRODUCTS 



Jan. 11, 19"; 



Dr. Bertra^n Caruthers, 

Librafy Eldg^ , 

625 Minn. nve. , 

Kans. City, Kans, 66101/ 

Dear Sir: 

I feel that V.E.E.P is a very joo^ start 
toward a helpful vocation. Thru this exposure 
the stu-^ents and teachers can see oratical wAys 
of which they can use the knowlec^ge and skills 
after touring our fs.cilities. 



3y the questions and comments of the students 
and teachers have made when going thru our 
plcsnt , we feel a genuine interest and will use 
the knov'ledge gained here to good advantage. 

I feel this Vocational Education Sxemplary 
ProgrcTi should continue. 



Yours very truly, 
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GOLaBLJkTT taes! ass. 



Leading Producer of Quality Too!:; for the Trowel Trades 




5U OSAGE, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 66110 • (913) MA 1.3010 



Januer/ 11 , 1973 
Our 88l:h Year 



Mi^. Bertram Caruthers 
Library Building 
625 Minnesota Avenue 
Ksnsas City, Kausr^s Gold 



Dear Dr, Caruthers: 

I have enjc/ed being a msmber of ch-.- advisory board 'for the 
Vocational Education Exr^ir.p.lr.ry Program and believe that this 
prograir is very essential in assisung cur young people in their 
deveiopmenr and selocLioi^ ol a vocation that is more suitable 
to iheir ability and interesJ:^, 

Although I'm active only as a member of the advisory board, you 
nave my jull suoporto: lhi5* prcgran:. li I can assist in .:ny ^vay, 
please call me. 




DC ^\ 





ERQ£LAtlAIiQti 
vIHl.^EAS, the congress of the united states has recognized the growing 

AND imperative NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND HAS PROVIDED 
BROADER CONCEPTS OF CAREER EDUCATION TO PREPARE INDIVIDUALS 
FOR THE WORLD OF WORK; AND 

VMHl^EAS/ THROUGH THE INCREASED EMPHASIS ON PREPARING INDIVIDUALS TO 

RENDER EMPLOYMENT/ MANY NEW PROGRAMS ARE NOW AVAILABLE TO 
ASSIST INDIVIDUALS IN REACHING THEIR OCCUPATIONAL GOALS; 
AND 

WHEPxEAS. ONE WEEK IN FEBRUARY HAS BEEN SET ASIDE BY THE AMERICAN 

VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK; AND 

>/HEREAS, THE ULTIMATE SUCCESS OF THIS ENDEAVOR RESTS WITH EACH AND 

EVERY INDIVIDUAL WHO IS CONCERNED WITH PROVIDING TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM 
FOR ALL STUDENTS; AND 

i/HEREAS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AS A PART OF CAREER EDUCATION 

IN KANSAS CITY/ KANSAS SERVE ELEMENTARY/ JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH AS WELL AS ADULTS IN INFORMING THEM ABOUT 
THE MANY JOBS WHICH MIGHT SOMEDAY BE OF INTEREST TO THEM/ AND 
PREPARING THEM FOR A WIDE RAN5E OF OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS WHERE 
TRAINED PERSONNEL ARE CURRENTLY IN DEMAND SUCH AS; BUSINESS 
AND OFFICE, MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE/ HOME ECONOMICS AND 
H0MEMAKIN6/ TRADE AND INDUSTRIES, HEALTH OCCUPATIONS/ 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION; 

,]0./, THEREFORE/ L RICHARD F, WALSH, mayor of the city of kansas city, 

KANSAS/ DO HEREBY PROCLAIM FEBRUARY 13 THROUGH 19/ ^72 
AS 



VOCATIONAL AND CAREER EDUCATION WEEK 
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IN THE CITY OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, AND URGE ALL CITIZENS 
OF THIS GREAT COMMUNITY TO VISIT THEIR LOCAL SCHOOLS AND 
PROGRAMS THEREBY MAKING THEMSELVES BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE SERVICES OFFERED BY THESE DEDICATED INSTITUTIONS TO 
THE EXTENT THAT EACH CITIZEN CAN BENEFIT FROM THESE SERVICES, 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF/ i have hereunto 

SET MY HAND AND CAUSED THE SEAL OF THE 
CITY OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS TO BE 
AFFIXED THIS 3rD DAY OF FEBRUARY, 1972. 




RICHARD F, WAlSH 



MAYOR 
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610 North 17th Street 
Kansas City« Kansas 
January 15, 1S7S 



Dr» Bertram Carutksrs 

Library Building 
625 IGLnnesota Arenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Dear Dr. Caruthars, 

In rejard to the Vocational Education Exemplary Program, 
I feel it is one of the finest programs to be started in 
our community • There are a great raany young people who 
will benefit from V. E. E. P. 

As an adTisory board msmber I whole heartly strpport the 
pro gram. 



Sincerely, 




John B* Malnar 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT #500 



MEMO 



January 1973 



TO: 



Vocational Education Exemplary Program Teacher 



FROM: Dr. O. L. Plucker, Superintendent of Schools 

Dr. Bertram Caruthers, Assistant to Superintendent of Schools & 
Project Director 



The City of Kansas City, Kansas is proclaiming the week of February 11 
to February 17, 1973 as Career and Vocational Education Week. Mayor Richard 
F. Walsh, with the cooperation of the business community, is encouraging 
all parents to visit the schools. 

During this time teachers are encouraged to display career education 
materials and activities relating to the world of work in design (bulletin 
boards, etc. ). 

Resource speakers, parents, industrial persons and business volunteers 
are invited to participate. 

Please notify V.E.E.P. by school mail or phone 722-3356 your plans 
for participation in Career Education Week. If you need assistance in 
arranging these career activities, call the V, E. E. P. office. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXEMPLARY PROGRAM STAFF 
2316 South 5th Street 
Kansas City, Kansas 66103 
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Vocational Education Exemplary Program 
I Kansas City, Kansas Public Schools 
Z216 South 5th, Kansas City, Kansas 66103 





Director: 
Dr. Bertram Caruthers 

Program Specialists: (Secondary 
Jim Tinsley 
Rathel Housewirth 

Media Specialist: 
C. S. Anderson 

Phone: (913) 722-3356 



To: Secondary school participants in the Vocational Education Exemplary Program 
in Summer 1971, Fall 1971, Spring 1972, and Summer 1972. 

From: Dr. Bertram Caruthers 

Re: Follow-up activities of previous participants ' 

Under the Vocational Department and United States Office of Education the 
Unified School District #500 initiated the Vocational Education Exemplary Program, 
(VEEP). As part of our commitment, we are required to submit a "follow-up" 
questionnaire to the previous participants of the VEEP workshops. It is vital to us 
that you complete the following information and return it to us by December I, 1972. 
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Follow-up VEEP Questionnaire 
Teachers 



N ame: 

School: 

Position and Subjects taught: 



Enrolled in class: ^Summer 1971 Fall 1971 ^Spring 1972 ^Summer 1972 

1. What career materials' have you introduced into your classroom since the in-service 
workshop? leaflets pamphlets ^books periodicals other 

2. How many resource people have visited your classes? 



How were they obtained ? ^VEEP self class members other 

3. Have you used films concerning careers ? How often 

Source: VEEP: ■ " ^ 

Other: explain 

4. Was the career information you presented used as a part of your everyday lesson, 
or was it a special unit? ^ 



5. What career activities have your students participated in? Field Trips 

Projects ^Career days or events othisr 

Or A) Do you feel the present Course of Study is satisfactory for teaching the "Career 
Education Concept'' ? Yes No 

B) If not, what form of materials, equipment, and information did you need to 
make the adjustment in your classroom curriculum? 



C) What problems did you encounter and how did you solve them? 



D) List ways you would like VEEP to provide you with further help? 

7. Have you made class assignments, calling for the use of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles , Occupational Outlook Handbook , K-Viewer, career periodicals, or other 
career information materials ? 
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Follow-up VEEP Questionnaire 
Administrators 

Name: 

School: 

Position: 

Enrolled in class: ^Summer 1971 ^Fall 1971 Spring 1972 Summer 1972 

1. How have you promoted career education with your staff? 

Career presentations at faculty meeting 

-Distribute written communications on career information 

Other, List. 

2. What efforts have been made to involve parents and the community in career 
education? (Include P, T,A, programs, civic clubs, professional organizations, 
labor groups, etc.) 

3. What means of implementation are being used in your school to orient students 
to career education? 

Activities 

Cateer or Vocational Clubs 

Verbal or Written Communications 

Curricular Offerings or changes 

Other 

4. In general, to what extent do you feel the following groups accept career education? 
Use: (I) not at all (2) a little bit (3) about average (4) considerable (5) enthusiastically. 



1 

A dmini s t r ati on 

Community 

Parents 

Junior High Academic Teachers 
Junior High Vocational Teachers 
Senior High Academic Teachers 
Senior High Vocational Teachers 
Counseling Staff 
Students 
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KANSAS CITY. KANSAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Evaluation of Audience by Field Trip Host 
Name Date of Visit 



Firm 

Products or Service offered 



School Gi^ade / Class Teacher( s) 

1. Was the group visitation a pleasant visit for you? 

2. Did you feel that your audience was attentive and courteous? 

3. Were you provided adequate inforn.ation (age, grade level, current 
classroom interests, etc, 1 concerning the group to which you host ed ? 

If not, what could we do to makf* any future visits more pleasant and 
effective ? 



4. Would you consider, in light of this experience, agreeing to invite other 
groups in the future 



5. How impor^ant do you feel Careei- EducriMc:.!' is to iho educational system? 
(comment) 




KANSAS CITY. KANSAS PUB UC SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
Media Evaluation 



Name of Teacher School 

Grade{s) Taught Subjects Taught (secondary) 

Type of Media Used: Filmstrip Film Loops I6mm Films_ 

Tape« Slides KCK Audio Visuals Records Other 

Title nf \tpdia Company No. 



Date Media was Shown Number of students who participated 

Vv'hat occupations were covered? 

V/a? the material appropriate ^inappropriate ? 

How many times have you used occupational materials relative to this media in your 
classroom? 1 2 3 4 5 Many 



V/hrit initiated this occupational study? Teacher leadership Student interest 

A current evrnt Course of study Other 



Thr- studv of this occupation or job cluster related to: Math Science 

Flealth-^. E. Language Arts Social Studies Other 



V/fiat reinforcement activities were used to implement y^ui study of this occupation? 
7^**:njpd iredia Reso"urce speakers Field trip Media 



Othe r 

Do you feel \*EF.P has been weak adequate very strong in support of your 

t ifo/l-q ferms of ideas, materials, and resources? 

I ; :h-» i->t'idy of ^his occupation did you find general uparadinc of attitudes and interests 
to- '-^rr] the '.Vorld of Work? Yes No 



Corni^.e nf s: 
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KANSAS CITY, KANSAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 

(V. E. E..P. ) 



Name ^School ^Grade 

Teacher's Name 

L Has your class been on a field trip to see people at work? 

a. yes no 

b. where? 

2, Have you had someone come to your class to talk about his job? 
yes no 

a. parent 

b. other 



3, Have films abovi^ occupatir.ns bren shown in your class 



ve?-' no 



4. Is Caree"*^ Education t\in 



5, Ela^e vou studied abo^^' dif^'crcMM >coupat i ons ]l«)Wir.any 



I iVO 

t-en ^ 
more 
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KANSAS CITY, KANSAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 

^ (V. E. E. P. ) 



Narne 



School 



Grade Teacher ' Name 



L Have you studied about different occupations in your class this year 'i^ 
Yes No 

2. Have you had speakers in your class discuss their jobs? 
Yes No 

3. Had you studied about this particular job before the speaker visited? 
Yes No 

4. Do you know where your parent wcrks? Yes No 
Do you know his (her) job title? Yes No 

If yes, what is the job MMe. 



5. Would you like to learn more aboul iobs*:^ 
Yes No 



KANSAS CITY, KANSAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
CAREER EDUCATION 



EVALUATION OF AUDIENCE BY RESOURCE SPEAKER 
Name Date of Visit 



Firm 



Resourre Topic^ 

School Grade / Class Teacher(s) 



1. Was visitation to this classroom (or school) a pleasant visit for yovi 

2. Did you feel that your audience was attentive and courteous*?^ 

3. Do you know of any additional materials (or activities) that Vv^ould be of 
benefit to the youngsters you met? 

4. Were you provided adequate information (age, grade level, cvirrent 
classroom interests, etc.) concerning the group to which you spoke? 

5. If not, what could we do Ko make any future visits by you (or other speakers) 
more pleasant and effective? 

5. Was any audio visual or other equipment you requested available and in 
good working order? 

6. Would you consider, in light of this experience, agreeing to make your 
presentation to another school group in the future? 

7. Were the questions of the students pertinent to your presentation? 

8. How important do you feel Career Education is to the educational system? 
(comment) 
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Questionnaire Results from Career Day 
Northwest Junior High School 



Total Respondents 268 
(9th Grade) 



What was your opinion of Career Day? 



Good 

Average 

Poor 



229 
34 
5 



Rave you given any thought to job opportunities before this 
Cai^eer Day? 



Which speaker or group did you feel gave you information that 
you had not previously thought about? 

U, S. Army- -9 
Steel Worker- -11 
Cosmetologist- -31 
None- -8 
Miriisfcer--6 
A11--6 

R.adio Repairman--4 
inhalation Therapist- -6 
TV Reporter --43 
Modeling- -25 
Computer- -1 
Pol iceman- -25 
Electronic Engineer--6 
Social Worker--9 
X-ray Teclinician- -9 
Secretarial--6 
Insurance- -4 
Sports- -5 

Junior Achievement- -1 
tlouse Cleaning--1 

Do you feel this type of program should be made available 
each year ? 



Yes 
No 



237 
36 
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SECTION II 

U. S. D. #497 Lawrence, Kansas 
Component Report 



Project Director: Mr. Ernest Coleman 
STAFF 

Mary Ashby, Elementary Consultant 
Wendall Bass, Secondary Consultant 
Nancy Garland, Consumer Economics 
Stan Larson, Industrial & Vocational Consultant 
Grace Wilson, Materials & Resource Consultant 
Bonnie Smith, Clerical 
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Summary of the Final Report 
Lawrence USD #497 Exemplary Component 

a) . Time period covered by the report : 

From July 1, 1970 to July 1, 1973. 

b) . Goals and objectives of the p roject: 

Goals and objectives of the rural-urban model were as follows: 

1. To increase elementary student awareness of occupations and 
to provide attitudes requisite to careers in such occupations 
through a variety of classroom activities, curriculum 
development, and PTA involvement. 

2. To encourage and assist in the adoption of the World of 
Construction, World of Manufacturing , and Materials and 
Processes as a permanent part of the junior high school pro- 
gram. 

3. To encourage and aid in the development of the junior high 
Home Economics program by assisting in teacher utilization 
of car eer- related community resources, providing 
career-related instructional materials and encouraging 
on-going revision of curriculum. 

4. To support continued efforts and fund expansion of programs 
providing actual work experiences or specific skill training 
for students, including those students who may leave school 
before graduation. 

5. To increase joint counselor /career education staff efforts in 
providing career information and career guidance to secondary 
students and to assess student needs through a follow-up 
survey of high school graduates. 

6. To encourage curriculum options in career education for 
state-wide use by encouraging particular teachers or groups 
of teachers to be involved in pilot projects. 

7. To increase teachers' knowledge of occupations, educational 
opportunities for youth, and techniques for implementing 
career development by providing channels for in«district 
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communic ation 
in-service and 

8. To further develop school/community and public relations 
by presenting programs to civic groups, seeking continual 
news media coverage of career education activities, and 
increasing teacher utilization of career-related community 
resources. 

9. To encourage devebpment of other career education programs 
through dissemination of written materials, hosting visita- 
tions to the Lawrence program, providing in-service for other 
districts, and encouraging the career education emphasis 

in teacher education programs. 



and encouraging opportunities for teacher 
summer workshops. 



c). Procedures followed; 

The Lawrence site was chosen as the rural-urban model for the 
development of a K-12 career education program. The model established 
by the U. S. Office of Education was basically followed. As the 
program more fully developed, the Lawrence Career Education Model 
was designed for use in the district and disseminated throughout the 
State of Kansas during the spring, 1973. 

The role of the staff has become more defined with the program's 
development. This included the role of communicators and liaisons 
with the community. 

Three basic components evolved in career education. These are 
world of work, self -development, and consumer-economics. 

Teachers were encouraged to use career education in their class- 
rooms in three basic ways: resource speakers, tours, and a variety 
of activities. Also, a central career education library developed 
with audio-visuals and other materials available to the teachers. 



d) . Results and accomplishments: 

The Lawrence Career Education staff would not presume to claim 
chat we have fulfilled completely all our objectives. There is always 
room for improvement. However, it is hoped that the activities 
described in this report will show how the objectives have been met. 

Objective 1: The elementary program was successfully implemented 
with interest and cooperation on the part of the teachers. A variety 
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of methods and activities were used to in"^plement and develop the career 
education emphasis. Specific curriculum guides were developed in 
social stuides, art and science. In-district communication included 
a newsletter and the printing of the Elementary Activities Booklet. 
(Scope and sequence were given to the program through the development 
of the elementary wheel.) It is estimated that 80% of the elementary 
teachers participated on a voluntary basis during the three years of 
the program. 

Objective 2: The junior high schools have successfully implemented 
three new courses which include the career education emphasis. These 
are designed to teach concepts instead of skills in industrial arts. 

Objective 3: The junior high home economics program "Designs 
for Liiving" has been successfully designed, written, and implemented 
to include career education concepts at ail three of the junior high 
schools. 

Objective 4: Although a good pei^centage of the district's 
work-study programs had their -beginning s before the federal funding, 
the special education program and the TRADES program have received 
exemplary monies for their implementation and staffing. The House I 
project received enthusiastic support of the career education staff. 
The new industrial arts course. Manufacturing Processes, was the 
result of the career education class. Fall, 1971. 

Objective 5: Joint counselor /career education staff efforts 
have resulted in several projects, A career center was opened at 
the high school library. Three careei^ fair. 9 for junior and senior 
high school students were held which involved a total of 150 community 
resource persons. A career seminar series allowed students to visit 
informally with persons from the work community. A follow-up study 
with the first-yearns results appears at the end of this section. 

Objective 6: Many special projects have been successfully 
implemented in the Lawrence schools, K-I2. These projects have 
been used as models for curriculum options for teachers across the 
State in accordance with the original proposal. Included is information 
on elementary projects such as career davs, mass production projects, 
WOW days, mini-house project^ outdoor education, on the job with 
parents, and a total- school simulation game. At the secondary level 
projects such as ninth grade visitation, high school science resource 
speakers, a career class for dropout students, the rent-a-kid project, 
and a total junior high* s approach with Stepping stone s are described. 

Objective 7: To meet the need of in-service for teachers, a 
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variety of workshops and classes were held in the Lawrence district 
which are described in this section. Also, several methods were 
used to communicate activities of teachers in the Lawrence schools. 

Objective 8: The Lawrence Career Education staff attempted to 
meet teacher needs and educate Lawrence patrons by contacting 
available resources within the community and State. This included 
presentations to civic and parent groups, development of a slide- tape 
program, news media coverage for district activities and coopera- 
tion with the chamber of commerce. Also, a resource notebook for 
the district was developed and disseminated for teacher use. 

Objective 9: The Lawrence Career Education staff has deliberately 
cried to meet its commitments to others in the State and nation in 
helping them to become better informed and more involved with career 
education. This has involved many hours and miles on the part of the 
otaff as well as the mailing of over 10, 000 publications describing 
the program. 



e). Evaluation: 



Several methods of evaluation have been used to help determine 
the results of the program. This has included the development of an 
elementary instrument, studies being conducted by K. U. students, as 
well as interest tests at the elementary level. 

The junior high programs included their own evaluation instru- 
ments. Stepping stones and the career seminar series were evaluated 
and the results are listed. 



i)- Conclusions and recommendations: 

Strengths of the Lawrence Career Education program as perceived 
by the visitation teams, the career education staff and USD #497 
administrators reveal that most of the activities and methods used 
in the district have been worthwhile. 

Recommendations as perceived by the staff include suggestions 
lor the Lawrence District and the State Department of Education. 
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Final Report 



Part A - Problem Area 

This project was operated as the rural-urban site of the Kansas 
program for the implementation and development of career education 
The purpose of this project was to produce a model career education 
program that could be implemented in similar school settings through-out 
the State. 

The city of Lawrence fell into the category of those cities with 
populations between 7, 000 to 50, 000 which is similar to one-third of 
the cities in Kansas. This attendance center had made efforts to 
conduct a type of occupational program, and was financially capable 
and philosophically oriented to carry out the program after the federal 
support was withdrawn. 

There appears to be ample data based on observations by educational 
leaders from Kansas and the nation, articles in the journals and 
experience to support the facts that while the schools are generally 
doing an excellent job in the academic areas, and in the preparation of 
students to enter college, these programs are realistic only in terms 
of the small percentage of students who actually finish college. The 
82% that do not finish college in Kansas (1972) contrasts with the 
28. 1% receiving preparation in school for the actual role they will 
take in the world of work. It should be noted also that in actuality, 
the State of Kansas required only 13% of ite v/ork force to have a 
college degree. 

In order to ensure the continuation of an effective coordinated 
program, the school district believed the following needed to be 
considered: 

Whatever was attempted would be realistic in light of 
proven research and evaluated pilot projects in the program 
area. 

That every attempt would be made to work with existing 
staff, facilities and resources in order to solve the exis- 
ting problems. 

That through a cooperative effort between the local 
school district, the State Department of Education, manpower 
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agencies, and Kansas State University, a continuum of 
articulation should become a model for all to follow. 



Original Basic Premises 

That we will continue to undergo rapid technological and social 
change the same sort of change that has in recent decades literally 
given us a new environment to live in and cope with. 

That education is the most effective means we have for adjusting 
to a world of ever-increasing change. 



^^^^^ we must provide more clearcut ways for young people to 
move from childhood through adolescence to contributing roles as 
adults in our society. 

That preparation for work is becoming increasingl y recognized 
as a major objective o f education. 

That effective career education must provide i ntensive guidanc e 
and coTjnseling. 

That the provision o f c areer education is the respons ibility of 
alj gegments of the educational system. 

That career education must be attuned to the realities and 
requirements of the world of work. 

Th^t investment in effective career education returns high 
d lviden Is to society. 
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Part B - Goals and Objectives 



The following goals and objectives were established on the basis 
of the original proposal, recommendations from the State Division of 
Vocational Education, and the recognized needs as they directly 
applied to Unified School District #497, Lawrence, Kansas: 

1. To increase elementary student awareness of occupations and 
to provide attitudes requisite to careers in such occupations 
through a variety of classroom activities, curriculum 
development, and PTA involvement. 



2. To encourage and assist in the adoption of the World of 
Construction, World of Manufacturing, and Materials and 
Processes as a permanent part of the junior high school 
program. 



3. To encourage and aid in the development of the junior 
high Home Economics program by assisting in teacher 
utilization of career-related community resources, providing 
career-related instructional materials and encouraging 
on-going revision of curriculum. 



4. To support continued efforts and fund expansion of programs 
providing actual work experiences or specific skill training 
for students, including those students who may leave school 
before graduation. 

5. To increase joint counselor/career education staff efforts 
in providing career information and career guidance to 
secondary students and to assess student needs through a 
follow-up survey of high school graduates. 

6. To encourage curriculum options in career education for 
state-wide use by encouraging particular teachers or 
groups of teachers to be involved in pilot projects. 

7. To increase teachers* knowledge of oc c ipations, educational 
opportunities for youth, and techniques for implementing 
career development by providing channels for in-district 
communication and encouraging opportunities for teacher 
in-service and summer workshops. 



8. To further develop school/community and public relations by 
presenting programs to civic groups, seeking continual news 



rredia cove rage of career education activities, and increasing 
teacher utilization of car eer- related community resources. 

To encourage development of other career education programs 
through dissemination of written materials, hosting visitations 
to the Lawrence program, providing in-service for other 
districts, and encouraging the career education emphasis in 
teacher education programs. 
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- Project Design 
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The Lawrence program was designed for Kindergarten through 
grade 12 for the rural-urban site for a three -year period. 

USD #497 was made up of approximately 230 elementary teachers 
in 18 attendance centers serving 4200 students. The secondary 
level was composed of 240 teachers in three junior high schools and 
one high school serving 3600 students. Also included in the district 
are administrative staff members. 

Since the grant application was prepared in a rather short period 
of time, sufficient planning opportunity was not available. Therefore, 
much of the first year was spent planning and organizing. 

The Lawrence program followed the model established by the 
U. S. O. E. (see appendix). At the elementary level awareness was 
stressed as an effort was made to broaden the base of students' 
knowledge of occupation in order that they might make a realistic 
occupational decision at a later time. Exploration was stressed at 
the junior high level as opportunities were provided for students to 
try out different job roles. Preparation at the senior high level 
with definite skill development and actual work experience was 
stressed. Finally, the Lawrence model for career education was 
developed which pictorially showed the sequence and philosophy 
involved in the program, (see following pages) 

The emphases included in this model are those which have been 
adopted by the State Department of Education for Career Education 
in Kansas'. These are self, work, resources and leisure. The concepts 
included in this section are to illustrate the sequential development 
of career education as it related to the three areas of awareness, 
exploration, and preparation. 

Most career education methods and techniques are extremely 
general in order to allow for individual school creativity. On-going 
vocational educational programs can be utilized as a part 
of the Career Education Emphasis (CEE). Other CEE areas should 
include counseling services, industrial arts, practical arts, 
cultural and fine arts, and all other academic offerings. To be 
effective, CEE must be included in all levels and areas of a school's 
curriculum! 

The model also attempts to show the interrelationship between 
the world of work and the continuous options open to the individual. 
Career Education is for 100% of our students. Later stages (11 and 



12) of GEE will provide skill training and career preparations for 

the student who plans to work before or immediately after graduation. 

It will providc^ the exploration and background for career decision-making 

for all students including those headed for college or further 

post-4iigh education and training. It will help each individual find 

the kind of work most satisfying to his interests. It will help all 

students to be aware of and to appreciate all the kinds of work in 

today* s society. 



Procedures Followed 



During the spring of 1971, the first full-time staff members (3) 
were hired to help develop and implement the career education 
program. Part-time staff members with additional other assign- 
ments in the district have functioned in various roles from the very 
beginning of the program. The function of the staff and the roles 
they played in the development of the program were more defined 
as it moved into the second year. 

The original orientation tov/ard service to teachers, helping 
them with resource speakers, field trips, activities and ideas 
continued to bo successfiU, Beyond this, the staff more fully 
realized its role a.- commuaicator s and liaisons with the community. 
The real possibilities for implementation of this program were 
unlimited including the innovative ideas from teachers as well as 
tremendous community and administrative support. This model 
explains the role of the staff member s. 
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PAGEf j\^t3^i^y££s^Jf[lOY THIS DOCUMENT WERE 
REMOVED PRIOR TO ITS BEING SUBMITTED TO THE 
ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE BECAUSE 
THEY WOULD NOT REPRODUCE IN MICROFICHE. 
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Lawrence USD #497 Summary of Students and Personnel 

September 15, 197 2 



No. of Organization Enrollment 
Units 

16 Elem. K-6 4,065 

3 Jr. High 7-9 1, 884 

1 Sr. High 10-12 1, 7 35 

1 Administration Center 

21 7, 684 

Certified Personnel Number 

Elem. K-6 229 
Jr. High 7-9 10.8 
Sr. High 10-12 101 



Administration Center 22 

460 

No. of Full Time Personnel 
(non professional) clerical and 
secretarial, custodial, main- 
tenance, food service, transpor- 
tation, teacher aides, federal 



programs 167 
No. Part Time Personnel 

(non professional) 59 

Total of Personnel 686 



OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 




The following table shows the occupational profile for Lawrence and 
for the State of Kansas. There is an unusally large percentage of 
"professional, technical and kindred" workers among the population 
of Lawrence. This percentage is almost twice the statewide averag« 
and probably reflects the influence of the University of Kansas on 
the community work force. 



Occupational Category Lawrence Statewide 



Professional, Technical & Kindred 27. 1 14. 3 

Managers & Administrators, except 



Foremen 


7.4 


9. 4 


Sales Worker s 


7. 3 


7. 5 


Clerical and Kindred 


19. 5 


16. 6 


Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 


10. 4 


13. 3 


Operators, except Transportation 


6.3 


9. 7 


Transportation Equipment "Worker 


2. 3 


3. 5 


Laborers, except Farm 


3. 8 


4. 2 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


0. 2 


6. 4 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


0. 6 


1. 8 


Service Workers, except 






Private Household 


13. 6 


12. 0 


Private Household Workers 


1. 5 


1. 3 




100% 


100% 



Source: 1970 Census 
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As teachers and staff worked with career education in the district, 
three basic components evolved. These are world of work, the total 
occupational development of the individual; self-development, becoming 
knowledgeable of oneself in order to achieve self-acceptance and 
personal fulfillment; and consumer-economics, development of 
consumer and decision-making skills. Because the only certain 
future we can promise our students is change, we must help each indi- 
vidual to have a broad, firm base of knowledge about himself and 
his environment and the world of work in order to make a realistic, 
individually meaningful educational and career education. 

Teachers were encouraged to use career education as it related 
to their subject matter in three basic ways: resource speakers in the 
classroom tours for the students into businesses and industries, 
and a variety of activities in order to help the students maike application 
of classroom, knowledge to skills and attitudes needed in the outside 
world. It is estimated that approximately 1500 community people 
have been involved in the past three years. 

A central career education library was developed. A listing of 
the materials purchased and available for both elementary and secon- 
dary levels is included in the appendix. The teachers checked these 
materials out for use in their classrooms as it related to their subject 
matter. 

Special techniques used in the district in order to implement 
career education included in-service for teachers, slide presentations 
to parent and civic groups, as well as other methods described under 
section D. 



Part D Results and Accomplishments 
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Local Objective 1: To increase eleinentax'> ttadent awareness of 
occupations and to provide attitudes requisic ; to careers in such 
occupations through a variety of classroom activitie s, curriculum 
development:, and PTA involvement. 

At the elementary level career education was integrated into the 
regular curriculum a? it applied to the unit or lesson being presented 
m the classroom, This was done successfully through student field 
trips to businesses and industries, through resource speakers from 
the community coming into the classroom, and through a variety of 
^eacher-originated activities for the students. iN^ate.riais about 
jobs, workers, self and consumer concepts were available for 
supplemental purposes from the career education library. Staff 
members were available to suggest speal^ers, tours and materials 
as well as make the necessary scheduling arrangements. 

Career education was not intended to be a new course and unit 
added to an already full curriculum. Rather it wab con.-^idered the 
vehicle through which the current curriculum could be made more 
meaningful to students by relating their futures lo their present 
school experiences. It wa^: fused and correlated with all curriculum 
a. -as. This emphasis has brought new life into the classroom, 
enhanced the subject area, challenged the students and motivated 
the teachers and administration. 

A variety of activities have been successfully in-uif inenfed as 
the teachers tried to plan ways for the students to r',..'k,- comparisons 
between their school world and the work world. Tbev- various 
activities are described under Objective 6. 

In order to develop an organized approach to career education 
-nd to provide some scope and sequence to the program, the elementary 
v/lieel was developed which included specific concepts for each grade 
level, (see following pages) A committee of teachers and principals 
combined efforts to write a career education curriculum for the social 
studies area. This was written to supplement the Ailyn-Bacon Social 
Studies series, K-6. The curriculum was ready for field testing 
during the 1972-73 school year by all the elementary teachers of' the 
district. The curriculvun will be revised by a selected committee 
during the summer of 197 3 to include teachers' suggestions and ideas. 
The costs for the 197 3 workshop and the printing of the revised 
guide will be funded by district monies in order that the curriculum 
may be in final form for the 1973-74 school year. 



The career education curriculum for the fifth- sixth grade science 
areas was written by a teacher in the district for use during the 
1972-73 school year. The curriculum was evaluated and will be left 
in the present form for continued use by the teachers. 

An art curricul\xm which includes career education concepts was 
written by the district's art consultant. This will be in final form 
to be distributed to all elementary teachers for the 1973-74 school 
year. 

A PTA pilot project at Broken Arrow Elementary School proved 
to be an effective means of providing resource speakers, especially 
parents, for the classrooms. The school's enrollment form included 
a question as to whether the par eit would be willing to come in and 
speak about his or her job. A PTA committee entitled '^Occupations'' 
was appointed to compile the listfe and several mothers acted on a 
volunteer basis to call speakers as the teachers requested them. Thi 
relieved our office of much of the responsibility for that school and 
provided an additional source of community people for the classrooms 
Also, a career education staff member participated in the Region 
8 PTA Conference during May, 1973. 

Several effective means were found to create enthusiasm and 
provide help for the teachers. Staff members attended grade level 
meetings for the language arts and social studies areas in order 
that they might be readily available to provide assistance and 
suggest materials which the teachers could use for these curriculum 
areas. Faculty meetings were used to acquaint teachers with 
materials and possibilities of activities thoy nught pursue for 
their classrooms. A newsletter entitled ''Happenings'^ was sent out 
to keep teachers informed of projects throughout the district. 
Appointments were made with teachers to have "brainstorming" 
sessions in order to stimulate ideas and activities. And, of 
course, individual conferences with teachers were used consistently 
throughout the district. 

In order to effectively communicate the ideas that the elementary 
teachers had followed during the first 1-1/2 years of the program, 
an elementary career education activities booklet was compiled 
with credit given to each teacher whose projects had Heen included. 
This booklet was distributed to all elementary teachers within the 
district and to many other sites in Kansas. There are less than 10 
of the original 400 booklets printed now on hand to be distributed. 
In order to provide opportunities for teacher education, many 
workshops were held which will be described later in this report. 
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ELEMENTARY CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



WORLD OF WORK 

K. Family, Community, Self 

1. Family and Familiar Community Workers 

2. Local Community Workers - Neighborhood interdependence 

3, Urban Workers 

4. State Workers 

5, Workers in the United States 

6, World Workers and Self Study to Careers 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

K. Responsible School Behavior 

1. Self Awareness - - Others 

2. Classroom Responsibilities and Implications 

3. Attitudes Toward Work and Others 

4. Personal Attributes to Performance 

5. Personal Attributes to Employ^hility Factors 

6. Personal Attributes to Occupationc!^ In jrests 

CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

K. Personal Wants and Choices 

L Values and Goals - Community L'conomics 

2. Producer and Consumer and Decision-Making 

3. Specialization and Division of Labor 

4. Interdependency of Businesses - Family Income 

5. Interdependence of States - Nations - Savings 

6. Comparative Economics - Profit Sharing 



WORLD OF WORK 



Kindergarten: Fanily, Comn-unity, Self 

L Rucognizf .'ind ' Jt ntify the jobs to be done in a schooL 

2. Rf^cognizt and Kh-ntify the jobs to be done in a hoiric, 

3. Identify and ap}»reciate some civic and professional st^rvices in a 
comn\inity. 

4. Recognize skills and/or desires within oneself thaLwould 
ri'lau to jobs i-^i the school, home and/or comm.unity. 

5. Rt^f'jgriizu and i tjmprehend the importance of self and oth^r 
farr.ilv nicn :)c-rs in school, home and comn. unity. 

6. Rcco^nlZl» tht' importance of complying with the school's 
standard of behavior and begin to learn to assume responsibility 
withu^* the classroom. 

1, RecogiiiZf the irr portance of division of labor within the ftimily. 

^ 

f^irst Grade: Fan ily and Farriliar Com.m.unity Workers 
L fdentify the familiar workers in each neighborhood. 
1. Reco:?n]7t that parents in their occupation.s are also c on nninity 
helpi r .-:>. 

3. Recoi^nize that hiding a student is his present cari^er. 

4. Recognize that people have more than one job, 

5. Relate basie .-kills of con^putation and communication trj fan niar 
occupations. 

Second Grade: Community Workers Neighborhood InliTd^^p^-ndnu-e 
1. Recognize that b(»ing a student is his present career. 

Recogni/.e thril career selection may be based on a i:obb.. 
Identify some of the attitudes, knowledge and skills needed to per- 
form these occupations, 

4. Begin to recwj^nize that individuals need special train:ii^ tor 
mo st car oe»r s. 

5. Recognizr- that positions are related within job families. 
Third Grade: Uroan Workers / 

L 'Study and identify businesses and occupations and the inter dependency 
of each, 

w. Explore puteiitial careers that develop from hobbies. 

Comioarv cwtd contrast job opportunities in communities. 

4. Analyze th*^ changing nature of career opportunities. 

5. Examine the health and safety standards for workers in various 
occupatio ns. 

6. Recognize that similar jobs can be done in different busines .^i- s. 
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7. Analyze the contribution each worker makes to a given industry 
or bu3iness. 

8. Recognize that basic skills developed in school have a direct 
relationship to preparation for the world of work. 

Fourth Grade: State Workers 

L Recognize the similarities and differences of workers within the 
state. 

2. Recognize the interdependence the state workers have with one 
another. 

3. Examine qualifications needed by people in different jobs. 

4. Examine the health and safety standards for workers in various 
occupations. 

5. Recognize that goals and responsibilities within a job may vary 
or change, 

6. Utilize mathematical knowledge to produce an item. 

7. Recognize that a given skill or knowledge may be applied in a number 
of work situations. 

8. Recognize that experience brings about a greater efficiency and 
skill within a job or related work activity. 

9. Realize that health is a factor contributing to a worker's success. 
10. Recognize a personal goal or aspiration and communicate it. 

Fifth Grade: Workers in the United States 

L Recognize the interdependence of the regional workers throughout 
the United States. 

2. Analyze hobbies in relation to careers. 

3. Analyze the changing nature of career opportunities. 

4. Examine attributes needed by people in regional occupations. 

5. Rfcugnize that certain jobs may fail within one job cluster. 

6. Examine the process of getting and holding a job. 

7. Examine how industries and jobs may change because of resources. 

8. Recognize that jobs have vocabularies unique to them.. 

Sixth Grade: World Workers and Self Study to Careers 
h Examine occupations with respect to individual interests and 
aptitudes. 

2. Evaluate individual performance for classroom and home jobs. 

3. Explore in depth occupations which interest the individual student. 

4. Analyze the changing nature of occupations. 

5. Examine qualifications needed by workers in various jobs. 

6. Relate the value of personality traits to doing a job. 

7. Integrate computations skills, commiunication skills and design 
capabilities with production skills. 

8. Become aware that most jobs are not as simple as they seem. 

9. Explore jobs with cooperative sponsorship by community em-ployers. 
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CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 




Kindergarten: Responsible School Behavior 

L Learn lo assun^e responsibility within the classroom. 

2. Comply with school standards of behavior. 

3. Listen to and fallow directions for doing various jobs in the 
clas sroom. 

4. Encourage positive attitudes toward all work at home and at 
school. 



First Grade: Self Awareness and Others 

1. Learn to assmiiO responsibility in the classroom. 

2. Evaluate irtL independence of workers when everyone has an 
assigned job. 

3. Recognizi^ thai not all people have the same abilities or intense sts. 

4. Discuss "attitudes'* about work in which we participate* ai 
home and ochool. 

5. Develop ar-: awareness of one's own self-worth. 

6. Devt lop an ap') r eciation of the value of all occupations. 

Second Gradf • Clfissroom Responsibilities and Implications 

1. Lear.i to <Js^Mire responsibility for classroom jobs and recognize 
hov.' this re i.itt c^ to worker's success. 

2. Recognize thr t not all people have the same abilities c^r interests. 

3. Learn to a;)preeiate the value of school and home jobs. 

4. Recognize that learning is a continuous process in all ot eupations. 

5. Recognize t^he value of all occupations. 

Third Grade: Attitudes toward Work and Others 



1. Assume responsibility for classroom jobs and evaluate one's per- 
formance. 

2. Analyze factors related to a worker's personal succt^ss, 

3. Demonstrate acceptance of responsibility for self by moving 
within the school facility without supervision. 

4. Analyze attitudes toward work at home and at school. 

5. Develop realistic goals in light of interest and abilities, (ligh(ly) 

6. Develop healthy attitudes toward success and failure. 

7. Develop healthy attitudes toward change in our society. 

8. Evaluate the interdependency of workers in a work situation when 
everyone has an assigned job. 

9. Recognize that others have worth with their special talents, 
interests, and personalities. 

Fourth Grade: Personal Attributes to Performance 

1. Analyze personal attributes related to employability factors. 
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2. Evaluate the performance of assigned jobs in the classroom. 

3. Develop problem- solving skills in relation to everyday problems 

4. Develop self- evaluation of classroom performance. 

Fifth Grade: Personal Attributes to Employability Factors 
L Explore interrelationships between attitude, ability, experience 
and performance. 

2. Evaluate personal attributes related to employability. 

3, Develop good health habits necessary to a worker's success. 

Sixth Grade: Personal Attributes to Occupational Interests 
Y. Analyze personal interests and aptitudes. 

2. Relate specific interests and abilities to occupations. 

3. Relate the value of personality traits to doing a job. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 



Kindergarten: Wants and Choices 

1. Begin to recognize nature of wants for goods and services. 

2. Learn to assiime responsibility for personal possessions, 

3. Begin to appreciate the element of choice. 

First Grade: 

1. Recognizee impe-)rtance of goal-setting as a way of establishing 
priorities on personal and fannily needs (food, shelter, clothing), 

2. Develop an awareness of the necessity for respecting and caring 
for the property of others. 

3. Identity goode and services produced in the community. 

4. Identify various rewards tor performing work. 

5. Learn to identify coins. 

6. Examine the concept of taxes in relation to community services. 

7. Begin to appreciate and comprehend the element of choice as a 
consumer. 

Second Grade: 

1. Learn to idL-ritiiy with role of producer and consumer. 

2. Become familiar with concept of supply and demand. 

3. Begin to learn to evaluate information available in decision-making, 

4. Learn to make value comparisons with coins, 

5. Expand on development of coiicept of taxes as a way of providing 
education, postal services, police and fire protection, etc. 

6. Begin to recognize concept of savings as way to reach financial 
goal s. 

Third Grade: 

1. Begin realization that the real cost of satisfying a want is the thing 
foregone, 

2. Begin to appreciate role competition plays in relation to business 
and industry. 

3, Analyze how specialization and division of labor affects the quality 
or quantity of goods produced. 

4, Begin to develop concept of interest as relative to savings. 

Fourth Grade: 

1, Analyze and evaluate the contribution and interdependence of 

industries or businesses. 

2, Analyze family income in relation to consumer choices. 

3, Develop an awareness of the economic advantages of hobbies as 
a vocation. 
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. Fifth Grade; 

L Develop concept of savings relative to business expansion. 

2. Become aware of the specialization among nations. 

3. Develop appreciation for the importance of world trade. 

4. Recognize interdependence of ecomonic systems throughout 
the scates and other countries. 

Sixth Grade: 

L Examine the economics of other countries^ 

2. Learn to evaluate economics of other countries in relation to 
our own. 

3. Become familiar with the concept of profit sharing - stocks and bonds. 

4. Develop an awareness of individual family decision-making. 
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Local Objective 2: To encourage and assist in the adoption of the 
World of Construction , World of Manufacturing , and Materials and 
Processes as a permanent part of the junior high school program. 

In order tc establish the best industrial education program and 
to allow selective exploration of specific career areas, the following 
activities were organized. 

With the help of federal funds, industrial education instructors 
from both the junior and senior high school were able to visit some 
of the outstanding programs in the area. Some of the programs 
visited were the LA. CP. in the junior high schools in the Shawnee 
Mission District in Kansas City. Both the junior high and senior high 
programs in Pittsburg, Kansas, were visited. Also, instructors 
visited the Greenwood Laboratory School of the Southwest Missouri State 
College in Springfield, Missouri, as well as the junior and senior high 
school programs at McPherson. 

As a result of these visitations and discussions, the following 
courses were adopted for all three junior high schools of Lawrence. 
For the seventh grade , the I. A. CP. course of World of Construction 
was adopted; fox^ thg? eighth and ninth grades, two courses were adopted: 
the World of Manufacturing, an I. A. C. P . course, and Materials and 
Processes, a course being developed by our instructors using as 
a guide the course developed by Nelson Parke at Greenwood Laboratory 
School. The summer instructors will participate in a workshop to 
develop a lab manual for the course. 

Local Objective 3: To encourage and aid in the development of the 
junior high home economics program by assisting in teacher utilization 
of caree r- related community resources, providing career -related 
instructional materials and encouraging on-going revision of curriculum. 

The LA. CP. programs that were initiated in the junior highs in 
Lawrence in the fall of 1972 caused much excitement among involved 
parents, students, and faculty. This new approach to industrial arts 
as well as other factors lead to increased activity on the part of 
home economics teachers to revise the traditional home economics 
curriculum. In the fall of I97I, seven out of nine of the home economics 
staff were involved with nearly 60 other USD #497 educators in a graduate 
class on Occupations Education. Out of this class, five of the junior 
high teachers were identified to participate in a follow-up workshop 
held during the summer of 1972 to rewrite the junior high home living 
curriculum. 
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The home economics curriculiam at the junior high school level 
has been planned around three courses. These are: (1) Designs 
for Living, (2) Teen Topics I, and (3) Teen Topics II. These are 
sequential in that each provides more depth of experience in selected 
areas than the one preceding it* These three courses were implemented 
in the fall of 1972/ 

"Design for Living" is a one-year required course at the 
seventh grade level. The units are short and designed for student 
involvement in exploratory activities. Each unit is intended to be 
an introduction to some facet of living which will arouse the 
students' interest and encourage them to pursue more study in depth 
at the eighth and ninth grade levels. Interwoven in each unit will 
be a study of career and consumer education along with the principles 
of management. 

"Topics for Teens is an elective, one semester course for 
eighth and ninth grade students. This course is designed to help 
the student form more mature relationships with age mates and to 
acquire a set of values to guide his behavior. The course covers 
all areas of home living to provide a broader background of knowledge. 

"Topics for Teens 11" is an elective, one semester course for 
ninth grade students. Because the course is sequentially_arganized, 
"Teen Topics I" is a prerequisite for this course. The course is 
designed to help students accept themselves, prepare for a future 
family life and an occupation, and to further develop a value pattern 
to guide their behavior. (See home living wheel on following page.) 

To facilitate the implementation of these courses that were 
adopted for the fall of 1972, the career staff assisted in locating 
resource speakers, setting up tours and helping with classroom 
activities for the various home- economic s departments in the district. 
Many materials have been made available to home economics teachers 
in the district through career education monies. Reactions have 
been most favorable to these materials and they have been used in 
the high school as well as the junior highs. 
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Local Objective 4: To support continued efforts and fund expansion 
of programs providing actual work experiences or specific skill training 
for students, including those students who may leave school before 
graduation. 

A good percentage of the Lawrence school district's work-study 
programs existed or had their beginnings before the federal funding 
of the career educ ation program. 

Existing programs (outside the exemplary program) 

Average No. of students over 3 years 
Distributive Education 15-20 

Office Education 60-80 (doubled in a year) 

Cooperative Industrial Training 10-20 
Auto Mechanics 25-30 
Data Processing 25-30 

Special Education (high school) 

During the spring of 1971, the Lawrence High School Work-Study 
Program for special education became involved in the vocational 
exemplary grant. The initial involvement was a one-quarter time 
teacher to serve as on-the-job training coordinator. 

This special education program is designed to prepare the 
student for adult life upon graduation from high school. Emphasis 
is 'placed on the reinforcement of academic and social skills during 
the 10th and 11th grades. During the senior year, the emphasis for 
students is shifted toward work experience through supervised 
on-the-job training. The first project was a student operated 
''ditto service^' which served the high school staff. This service 
has been continued up to the present. 

The special education on-the-job training coordinator was 
employed full-time during the 1971-72 school year. To fill a 
training need in an employment area where frequent job vacancies 
exist, a laundry program was initiated. By 1972-73 the Lion's 
Laundry was responsible for laundering all towels and uniforms 
used by the athletic and physical education departments of the 
high school. Special education students operated the laundry 
on hour shifts, five days a week, from seven in the morning until 
three or four in the afternoon. 

The duties of the special education OJT Coordinator have 
included the location, placement, supervision and evaluation of 
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job stations for all high school EMR students. In 1971-72, the 
campus work enrollment was composed of 12 cafeteria workers, 8 
laundry work^-rs, one building maintenance worker and one ditto 
service operator. Salary ranged from 75 cents to one dollar an 
hour. Students worked for a period of one to two hours a day. 

Eighteen students worked from two through eight hours daily 
on community job stations for OJT credit. They earned from $1. 60 
to $2. 50 an hour. By the 1972-73 school year, the program and 
OJT Coordinator were fund^ed out of local school district funds, and 
the same program was continued with increased enrollments. 

TRADES 



TRADES stands for Training and Related Academics Designed for 
Economic Success. This program was begun by the Lawrence schools 
in 1969. During the 1970-71 school year, TRADES was expanded 
with the help of the exemplary grant to include classes in teacher 
aides, part of maintenance, and pre-carpentry. The TRADES program 
was designed to meet the "special'' needs of students who might be 
classified as having high potential for being school dropouts. In 
fact, several students have entered this program after having been 
school dropouts. TRADES is a full day, off-campus, "self-contained" 
program. Students have course work in language arts and the social 
sciences and a course related to their work area in the morning. In 
the afternoon, they are on-the-job in the community. 

The sections of the TRADES program are: 

Approximate enrollment over 3 years 
Food Service • 18-20 students 

Health Occupations 10-12 " 

Educational Aides 15-18 " 

Pre-Carpentry 12-15 " 

During the 1971-73 school years, the teacher aides section 
continued to he funded with the help of exemplary monies. 

HOUSE I 

This project was developed as a coordinated work experience 
for as many high school groups as possible. It consisted of the 
planning and reconstruction required to renovate an older home for 
resale. The purchase of this house by the school was made possible 
through the cooperation of a school-comrr.unity corporation known as 
PRIDE, Inc. Planning and drafting was done by architectural drawing 
classes. Interior decorating was planned by home economics classes. 
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and landscaping was planned by landscaping classes in the agriculture 
department. 

On-the-job work was done by pre-carpentry classes of the TRADES 
program. These students were paid by the profits realized from the 
sale of the house. 

High School Industrial Educatiqn 

At the high school, the state model for Industrial Education 
is being studied and modified to fit our situation so that it can 
be implemented in the 1974-75 school year. Currently, a graduate 
level course from Kansas State College of Pittsburg for 22 Lawrence 
secondary teachers is in session. These teachers are examining 
the Industrial/Practical Arts/Vocational courses at the high school. 
From this course, a committee will be selected to implement many of 
the recommendations from this course. 

One new course adopted. Manufacturing Processes, is a definite 
departure from a traditional industrial arts course. It stresses 
the skills and practices used in modern industry to mass-produce a 
product. The course exposes each student to the many aspects of 
mass production beginning with corporation organization, selection 
of a product, design and development, tooling-up for mass production, 
production and assembly, and finally, sales and distribution of the 
product. Prerequisites for the course are one or more semesters 
of the following classes: Drafting, Wood Technology, Machine Tool 
processes. Electronics, Welding, or Sheet Metal Fabrication. Last 
year's extremely popular product, a hanging lamp that sold for $50, 
required a knowledge of wood, metal and plastic processes, as well 
as electronics. The students paid dividends to the stockholders ol 
the Lawrence High Lite Company after distributing the 50 lamps, 
orde red. 

A Community/Parent Advisory Council for the senior high 
Vocational/Practical Arts Program has been established. Potential 
members were contacted through letters and personal calls. Plans for 
their activities have been drawn up and tentative meeting dates 
established. Also, advisory councils for Vocational Agriculture 
and Vocational Auto Mechanics have been established. 
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Local Objective 5: To increase joint counselor /career education staff 
efforts in providing career information and career guidance to secon- 
dary students and to assess student needs through a follow-up survey 
of high school graduates. 

Career Center 

Through the efforts of a counselor and a career education staff 
member, most of the secondary level instructional materials pur- 
chased through exemplary funds were moved from the career education 
office to a special room off the high school library. This career 
center is open all day and a student aide is on duty each hour to assist 
students or teachers in finding materials. Available are a microfiche 
K-Viewer, a variety of audiovisual and reference materials, college 
and technical school catalogues, and free brochures concerning 
careers and training opportunities which are indexed by subject 
matter in small drawers for easy student access. A creative art 
student was enlisted to decorate the center to make it more attractive 
to students. The center has been advertised through the use of wall 
posters, announcements, and individual and group conferences with 
students and faculty. More exemplary monies have gone this spring 
to expand the materials available in the center. 

Course for Career Center Aides 

One major effort in this direction of increasing counselor /career 
staff efforts was directed toward assisting in developing para- 
professional training for student aides in the career center at the 
high school. A counselor and a career staff member joined a Kansas 
University school relations manager in touring Shawnee Mission 
Northwest for the purpose of observing their program involving para- 
professional student aides. Both the counselor and the career staff 
member felt that a similar course for students should be pursued 
for next year. 

Career Fairs . 



Each of the three career fairs held so far have been offered to 
all secondary students in the district, and have been held from 7-9 p.m. 
in the evenings in the high school cafeteria. The career fairs have 
been designed to expose students to a broad base of occupations 
within a cluster or group of clusters, and participants from the communi 
are asked to wear what they wear on the job and demonstrate and/or 
show examples of products or services with which their work is 
involved. Career fairs have included a Medical Career Fair, a 
Construction-Manufacturing Career Fair and a New Horizons for Women 
Career Fair. 
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ComiTiunity involvement has been outstanding with an average of 
fifty (50) persons participating in each, but student attendance 
averaging about 300 at each fair has been lower than would have been - 
projected. 

Student participation would, of course, be higher if career 
fairs could be held during the school day, but business persons would 
be unable to participate. These fairs were an excellent means of 
getting the community involved and informed early in our program. 
Recently, efforts have been directed toward activities with larger 
student benefit per staff hours required. 

Career Seminars 

In order to help high school students learn more about alter- 
natives open to them after high school and/or to evaluate their career 
choices in relation to the work experiences of someone pursuing 
that career, a career seminar series was begun. The speakers this 
year represented the careers which were the most frequent choices 
of students on a survey that has been taken in conjunction with the 
Explorer Scouts of America for the last few years. The series was 
scheduled bi-monthly as much as possible with a great deal of 
flexibility. This was due mainly to the busy and changing schedules 
of business representatives and we found that it was best not to 
schedule a session more than one or two weeks in advance in most 
cases. The seminars were designed to be small, informal, 
around-the-table sessions of ten to fifteen students, although attendance 
was sometimes up to twenty or thirty. As often as possible, the 
sessions were video-taped. 

During the week before each session, students who had indicated 
an interest in that particular career on the survey, were informed by 
personal notices about the session. Also, written and public 
address announcements were made. Students who then signed up in 
the counseling office were sent call slips before the session so that 
they could be excused from class. Student response to this very 
individualized opportunity to talk to someone in their field of interest 
was extremely positive. Some results from informal and sporadic 
student evaluation forms of the speakers are included in the evaluation 
section of this report, although these do not include personal and 
subjective comments on the form or verbal reactions. Seminars 
were scheduled from December to March this year. It is recommended 
that this series be continued in the fall of next year. 
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Follov/-Up 



The need for li follow-up survey of our high school graduates 
was very apparent at the beginning or our program. First, infor- 
mation about p(jtential members of the class of 1972 showed changes 
in a single class from 9th to 12th grade: 

Statistics from Recognition 
Spring 1969 and Graduation 1972 

Total number of student 9th grade recognition ~- 588 

Students that did not graduate from above figure: 
Moved out of state 42 
Moved but in state 25 
Still at LHS 3 
Dropped - - 60 

Correspondence -~ 3 

Continuing Education 6 
G. E. D. 2 
Ser\icc 3 
Dc'ceasod 4 

Total ^ 148 J48 

^ 440 

New students that moved in after 9th grade and graduated 78 
Total number to graduate in Class of *72 518 

Percentage of dr')ps from 9th grade recognition 11% 

Percentage thai ir.ovfd away after 9lii i/radc 10% 

Total nujn**b':;r of student in 9th grade recognition and 

n'^'W students movinf^ in after rom.plotlon of 9th gradc: 666 



Then, ont- of rhe high school coun^^elors did an independent 
study project for <jr<iduate credit from Kansas State University 
involving a five-yt ar follow-up of the class of 1971. The results 
of the first year are on the following page. 
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FIVE-YEAR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
Lawrence High School 
Class of 1971 



On May 20, 1971, 478 out of 500 seniors in the class of 1971 were 
given a short questionnaire on what they planned to do after graduation. 
The following are the results from the questionnaire: 



Plan to attend a four-year college 

Plan to attend a two-year college 

Plan to attend a Business or Trade School 

Military Service 

Full time employment 

Military Academy 

Not certain 



283 


59% 


23 


5% 


29 


6% 


15 


3% 


115 


24% 


1 




13 


3% 



On October 15, 1971, a second questionnaire was sent to the members 
of the class of 1971. Four hundred and one (401) students responded. 
The following are the results of the second questionnaire: 



Attending a four-year college or university 

Attending a two-year college 

Attending Business or Trade School 

Military Service 

Married Housewife \ . 

Unemployed (looking for work) 

Full time employment 

Total number returned questionnaires 



247 


62% 


10 


2% 


15 


4% 


10 


2% 


14 


4% 


11 


3% 


94 


23% 


401 





Jobs of employed graduates (breakdown): 



Assembly Line Worker 


3 


Printing 


3 


Bank Teller 


3 


Railway Service 


Z 


Barber 


1 


Research Assistant 


1 


Bell Telephone Service 


5 


Repairman - Auto, 




Carpenter, construction, 




electrical 


7 


heavy equipment 


12 


Reporter (Credit bureau) 


1 


Cook, Waiter, Waitress 


16 


Sales Clerk, Checker 


28 


Data Processing 


1 


Secretary, Typist, Recep- 




Farmer 


7 


tionist 


25 


Hospital Attendant, Nurse aide 


3 






Out of the 94 responses from th 


e e 


mployment questionnaire, there 



were 118 job descriptions given, 
have had more than one job. 



This means that some of the people 
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Local Objective 6: To encourage curriculum options in career 
education for state-wide use by encouraging particular teachers or 
groups of teachers to be involved in pilot projects. 

The following are special projects which have been successfully 
tried in the Lawrence schools. Many of these projects have been 
done as part of the regular curriculum in social studies or have 
provided an interdisciplinary approach to all areas of study. Once 
these were developed and used, the projects have been used as 
models for curriculum options for teachers across the State in 
accordance with the original proposal. 

Elementary Career Days 

In order to expand the variety of occupations to >K^ich students 
would be exposed in the classroom, teachers in the district, Grades 
1<»6, have implemented career days. Between four and five resource 
speakers from the community were scheduled at one time for a 
one -hour time block. The students chose to see a designated number 
of these people during this one -hour block depending on the time 
schedule establish.^d. 

The speakers shared such information as education needed, 
training, tools used, clothes worn, hazards, personality needed, 
and hours worked. Then the students either had questions written 
out or asked them as the occasion arose. As a follow-up activity 
the students then wrote thank you letters to those speakers they had 
heard. These career days were scheduled at the discretion of the 
teachers either monthly or bi-monthly. 

Mass Production, Factories, Corporations 

A variety of activities illustrating mass production and the 
free enterprise system were carried out at various levels throughout 
the district. The basic objectives were to introduce the advantages 
of the free enterprise system and assembly line concepts such as: 
fewer skills being required, cooperation needed, boredom as part of 
a job, good workmanship needed, and attitudes required for a job. 

A very simple project was the paper house assembly line. Two 
class groups competed in the making of paper houses to see who 
could make the most houses in a given amount of time. This project 
has been done from grades 2-6. 

A more complicated project at the 4th grade level was mass 
producing doorstops or birdhouses. The students presented ideas 
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to the entire class, one project was chosen, and committees were 
appointed to cover advertising, packaging, production, personnel 
and communications, and research and development. Flow charts 
for job distribution were set up, time cards were kept, total 
production costs were tallied, and the product was mass produced. 

In a 6th. grade class two companies were formed. Two boards 
of directors were chosen who named the companies, decided on the 
product, and the method by which company stock would be sold to 
the class. The motivating factor was that the company who made 
the most profit could absorb the profits of the other company and 
choose the final project. Again, packaging, advertising, employment, 
production and sales were part of the total project. The class made 
enough money to return the amount of stock sold to each student 
plus pay a dividend. 

Another class set up six factories in their classroom. The 
class voted for the chairman of each factory who in turn hired 
his own employees, evaluated performance of his workers, and 
determined the needs of the factory. Capital for this project 
was obtained through the borrowing of $25 from a local bank. 
Special problems were solved through regular meetings of the 
board of directors. Again, similar concepts were developed as 
in the above projects. The students in this classroom as in a 
similar one, made enough money to pay back their loan and 
purchase the item they had originally projected. 

In one junior high social studies class, students learned 
about free enterprise. Students individually or in small groups 
planned, produced, advertised and marketed their own products. 
Many attractive and clever handicrafts were the result. With other 
classes and parents as real consxmiers, a wide range of demand and 
thus profits existed. 

There were a number of additional ways this particular 
concept of free enterprise and the industrial revolution was 
developed in many classrooms. The teachers who did these projects 
consistently felt the students had gained in many subject areas. 
The concept of self, necessary working attitudes, and cooperation 
were stressed and demonstrated in the units. Community resource 
people, tours and supplemental career education materials were an 
integral part of these projects and added greatly to the students' 
knowledge, 

Mini-Workshops or WOW Days 

Students were divided into interest groupings in order to 
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explore various occupations and/or leisure time activities. The 
length of the workshop was 4-5 weeks with individual groups meeting 
once each week for 1-1/2 hours. During this time period each group 
was able to pax'ticipate in learning activities through resource 
personnel, field trips, audio-visual materials and activities. 

The use of student teachers and parents helped to keep the 
groups small and increased the number of offerings. During these 
sessions the students studied such areas as: 

Photography Music Stewardess 

Model Rocketi-y Theatre < Aviation 

Oceanography Cooking Sewing 

Carpentry Communication Mechanics 

Sports Dramatic s 

This particular project was used in grades 1-6 for several 

blocks of time at the discretion of the teachers involved. 

Mini-House 

This was a year long project for a 6th grade class for the 
school years 1971-72 and 1972-73. A specific time was set aside 
each week to involve the students in the project of planning, 
drawing, building and decorating a model house to be donated to 
the primary department. Many occupations connected with house 
building were brought in to supplement and complement the study. 
To decorate the plywood house, scraps of wall paper and carpet 
were used. Furniture was made from egg cartons and cardboard. 
This was one of the few projects funded by exemplary monies. 

Outdoor Education 



Several classes have participated in an outdoor laboratory 
at Lone Star Lake near Lawrence. In two or three days (and 
nights) all subject areas and many resource persons are combined 
into a learning experience. A comprehensive schedule of all 
activities and speakers is sent home with the students prior to 
the campout. Also included in this are objectives for the trip. 
A variety of activities included in this were: 

L Going with a geologist to locate fossils or "fascinating 
finds. 

2. Painting nature pictures with help from a local artist. 

3. Lod||i.ng at constellations with help from an astronomer. 

4. Thinking about their futures in the world of work during 
a quiet time with direction from the teacher. 



5. Talking about ^'Trapping'* and '*Wild Animals'* with an 
ecologist, 

6. Watching a marine biologist taking plankton from the 
lake and looking at it under microscopes. 

7. Planning and presenting special lessons to their own 
classmates on such topics as: How to measure the 
height of a tree; Birds; Aquatic life. (Either indi- 
vidually or in groups,) 

8. Planning menus (ahead of time) and figuring costs 
involved. 

9. Having the parents in for a pot-luck dinner one evening. 
10, Having a local rock band, magician, or other enter- 
tainment for the parents and students during the pot-luck 
dinner with these people as invited dinner guests. 

On The Job With Parents 

The objectives of this project were to familiarize the students 
with the parents' jobs, increase communication between the student 
and parent, and broaden the base of students' knowledge of occupa- 
tions. 

The 6th grade students went out on the job with their parents 
for either 1/2 or 1 day, depending on the discretion of the teacher. 
To prepare the parent^ a letter was sent home explaining the ob- 
jectives of the activity, the procedure and the follow-up intended. 

The students prepared questionnaires prior to the visitation 
so that they could make comparisons about the different jobs visited. 
This included questions about the hours, educational requirements, 
responsibilities, physical abilities, benefits, hazards, ,.etc. 

When it was not possible for the student to go with a parent, 
business people took the students for 1/2 day. It was a mutually 
retlrarding experience. 

Students took cameras and made a pictorial account of the visit. 
Some took tape recorders and recorded sounds of the job. Students 
brought back items from the job to be used during their oral 
reporting to the class. Other students wrote up their reports and 
combined them into scrapbook form for the school library. 

This particular project always proved to be highly beneficial 
for the students and enjoyed by all. 
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Simulated Community 



A staff of 13 teachers and 300 students participated in the 
Simtilated Community during March and April, 1973. Dr. Richard 
Schusler, School of Education, University of Kansas, directed 
the game which culminated a year of planning and involved 20 
college of education students over the 1972-73 school year. 

The simulated community involved a supermarket, post 
office and bank. Students were issued checks to be cased at the 
bank each week. Letters were written within the school with 
stamps purchased at their post office and these were distributed 
within the school to each room. The supermarket included actual 
food materials sent from major food companies, with shelves, 
shopping carts and cash registers loaned from Kroger Food Center. 

The students participated in the community by simulating the 
different job roles required in the community. They realized that 
each job was needed for the efficient functioning of the community- 
regardless of the ''status" involved. 

As an integral part of the study of the community, at least 
six resource persons spoke to each classroom from one of the 
specific businesses involved. At the close of the simulation games, 
each class went on two tours into one of these businesses. This 
continued to be a learning experience for the students for the 
remainder of the year as teachers made references to activities 
within the game or had additional related activities for the students. 

A pre-test and post-test were administered to each class in 
order to determine changes in cognitive level. The results are 
listed under Part E: Evaluation. 

South Job Visitation 

On April 11, 197 3, 220 ninth grade students from South Junior 
High went on the job of their choice for a full day. Business 
persons in the community were asked to participate by either a 
career staff member or the counselor at South Junior High. 
Business stations were chosen for students based on job-choice 
questionnaires filled out by studei^t"? nearly three months earlier. 

Teachers were able to build on this experience in their 
classrooms during the remainder of the school year through career 
units. 
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sharing activiti-- r., etc. Cut of the 220 students participating in 
this experience. 212 of the students definitely thought that this 
activity should be continued for next yoar. Interestingly enough, 
nearly 50% of the students changed their minds during their 
on-the-job experience as to what occupation they were interested 
in for their future. 

High School Science Students as R sou rce Speakers 

During the spring, 1972, ar rangru^ents were made with the 
Museum of Natural History, University of Kansas, to provide 
training for ten high school science students. The students 
made application for the grants v/hich were partially funded by 
exemplary monies. They were chosen by their high school 
instructors on the basis of achievement, interest and dependability. 

These students worked with the Museun during the summer, 
1972, in their particular field of interest. They each prepared a 
critique of themselves, a presentation in their area to be made to 
elementary classrooms, and specimens which would be taken to 
the classrooms. Several were ready to begin making presentations 
by the middle of the fall semester. 

Arrangements for the students to come into the classrooms 
were made through the career education office. Five students 
actually prepared sufficiently to go into the classrooms. 

During the year, 32 presentations were made to 50 classes, 
grades K-6, The response of the students and teachers was always 
very enthusiastic after the high school student had made his presen- 
tation. They were very well received throughout the district. 

The topics the students presented were Snakes, Amphibians, 
Spiders, Lizards and Ornithology, One high school student parti- 
cipated in two sessions of outdoor education days by helping the 
students locate spiders during the evening hours. 

This particular project not only added an additional source of 
speakers for the elementary classrooms, but also added to the 
knowledge, expertise and communication skills of the high school 
students. 

Central Junior High Career Class 

For one nine -week period at Central Junior High School a 
Career Education Activities pilot project was developed. The purpo 
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of the project was to inform students about procedures used in 
applying for a job. The ideas developed in the project would be 
adapted for the classroom. 



The pilot project was run with the help of the counseling office 
at Central. The project was conceived and developed by a career 
education staff member and a counselor at Central. Eight freshmen 
students were taken out of their social studies classes, and were 
given extra credit to meet in the group one hour each week. Employers 
from various businesses were called in from the community for 
each activity. 

The activities included were: (1) group discussion about work 
and school, future goals and personal interests. (2) employment 
agency visit--the students were shown the services that the agency 
offered and also tips for applying for a job. (3) filling out an 
application--a resource person came in with applications used 
by his business and helped the students fill them out. He also told 
the students the things he expected and liked to see in a prospective 
employee. (4) video-taping an interview situation- -the resource 
person acted as the employer from a business and the students 
role played applying for a specific job. The employer had boked 
at his application and then asked several basic questions to get to 
know the prospective employee. After each student was interviewed, 
the videD tape replayed each student's interview and the resource 
person offered constructive criticism. The students felt this was 
the most rewarding of the activities. (5) job visitation by students 
to various jobs they were interested in learning more about. 
(6) student evaluation of the project. 

The evaluation was not a scientific one but still students' 
responses to the project were quite critical and most worthy. Thoy 
felt the project was of great benefit because the things they had 
learned they could carry with them the rest of their life. They 
thought some of the activities such as the application activity and 
the interview session could easily be adapted for classroom exercise. 
They felt this was the type of career education they were looking 
for-- something practical! 

Rent-A-Kid Part-time Job Program 

"One real measure of the success of an educational program is 
the ability to help students to live harmoniously with other people. 
If our schools are to meet their responsibilities the thinking and 
behavior of students, as well as their educational and vocational 



planning must be considered. Such aims should recognize and 
reconcile individual and social needs, allow for creative expression 
and at the same time be socially effective and constructive.'* 

As a means of obtaining this goal a counselor at Central Junior 
High in 1972 developed a Rent-a-Kid Part-time Job Program, The 
objectives of the program are to give students a chance to: (1) earn 
spending money, (2) learn how to work for other people, (3) learn 
how to accept the responsibility of a job, (4) learn how to negotiate 
with adults about jobs, working agreements and pay, (5) help build 
better school-community relations, (6) help build better 
adult- student relations, (7) participate in a worthwhile activity after 
school and on weekends, (8) better understand the community in 
which they live (9) be introduced to the world of work as a student. 

Other goals of the program are: The students do various kinds 
of jobs such as yardwork, babysitting, washing, cooking, typing, 
tire repair, housework, animal care, hay baling, errands, ironing 
and various other jobs. The students make work agreements with the 
person hiring them. The program has more than 90 kids working at 
various jobs after school. The counselor has said "that the 
Rent-A-Kid Program helps students build confidence in finding jobs, 
since many of them had never worked for anyone other than their 
parents," He also said "that at this age some students are bashful 
and didn't know how to look for a job, " 

Stepping stones - Steps to the Future 

At West Junior High a new career education slant was added to 
an already new program called Steppingstones, In this program 
(Steppingstones) approximately 600 students were placed in interest 
groups and met one hour a week for a four-week session. Many of the 
first classes offered revolved around leisure time activities and 
crafts with a sprinkling of career related offerings (i. e, cycling, 
tennis, golf, fishing, camping, macrame, chess, knitting, computers, 
modern dance, modeling and interior decorating. One four-week 
session in February and March of 1973 was entirely devoted to careers. 
Over 120 speakers and/or tours were a part of the program. 

A list of the courses offered and their activities follows. 
With the help of all school personnel, student teachers and parents, 
smaller groups were possible and transportation more feasible. 
Evaluation of the project is in Section F. 
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B-ST COPt 




(7) 



Trips: FUm t - rat icu 
Radio Stai^'-^n 

Au t o Sf ryjc^\ .v'i JTrji^l^il' iSSJK^J'- ' ' ' 

Wret'\er Irurk 'Ji iver 
v'an i.intid Drive l 
Trip to Car lu-^alor 

Art- (AO ; 

Commercial Artist* 
Cartoonist.* 

C'-?r unices Shop 'Jvni'V^- (2) 
SK-.uiptor b Illii.stravor 

BialOj^v-(40) 

Uerpatolo^ist 
Marine Biulogi-;i. 
r.ntnnologist 
Vecfr inarian 

Bus ine s?^ ^anaaenent;^ jl^^.'/jil'i^LJJL^^Oil!^ 
Real Entate 

Presidt'nC - Small '.-asiness 

lasiiraf^.cc Sale'^r ^in 

Trip - Personnel Manager Lar^ie Co. 

C hemi-b tjry -Oi 

irip to Water m^^itincnt Plant 
Chemical Enginet»r 

Trip tu l)Vu^ Ki -v.iicb Corporation 
Trip to Hospital L.d^v- ratiory 

Clfri._cil and Of f i t^e- ( 2 ' 
W'lik "t-J'bank 

Hich School OfM^'e ;:.;.ir.at i on Panol 
r.xt-'cut i /p Serrt'tai* ■ 
v;alk to Archi t«'cl ' s ot f ice 
(Of Lice Manaj;*^!') 

Compiit ejr Irj^i n ing - ( l ^ ) 

irip'to dlstrif't < omputer Center 
Walk to jj:rocerv stctf Conputer Oper. 
Computer Pro^rrtnanf-r (univ-rsitry ) 
'.'rip to wareh JMS(- •'jtTiput€^r Opi-r. 



Construction - ( 24 » 
Electric! I'" 
Heating .^nd Mr 
Carpentt. I' 
Trip t'i hou.-;- ■ ^ 



vi.Utloning 



ERIC 



Electronic Scr >^'>_' 

Radio and T,\. Kt't^iiman 

Walk to ster'-o ^t,(v,. 

Recording; I-^ i ni.-i m (ru- rtnor*?) 

Trip t.'^ Tei.-'p-.or..' 

Engineering - (10^ 

Electrical l.iv; . n • r ( p. i vc r ^ i iv : 
Chemical Di^iii«-'t-t !'r. i v -rsi t v) 
Trip t^' FaCT ' avpi'vil^ ;oi'p. 
Civil En^in.-r ^fir^-) 

En t er t a i nm en t A^l^jj'^i'J-^'--^' ' ^ * 
Parks' & Recrt:a"cion Director 
Walk CO motel 
Walk to facwlin^ allov 
Films 

S ports - (60)^ 

Baseball Coach f University) 
• Pro-Football & Basketball Players 
Itack Athletes (Universxtv) 
Basketball oach f ^ni vr-r?! r v ) 



* - 2 adult sponsors 
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i)tsi^;n cont(.-?t 
Clothing -hop Man.'j^'i" 
Wa- k tc s:?*al 1 Ui'^p 
Fabric storf :iana>'.er 

Extension Forester 
City Fore-'tnr 
Landscapi n^-Kxtons 1 on 
Trip to Nurrtrry 

Kl emen! arv I^eat li_ip^-(42)* 

TeachTr Aide ins truci or /sp- c i al Kdiu' ir i^va ToaK-Jun' 
T-anunarri- Art?* Consul r.intii.'Prim.iry and tntenncdiate 
K *- i » e IT 1 n V o fr. f 1 1 1 t e a c b < • t 
Observation - 2 scho.^l.^ 

Food _? _frvi^Le- ( S ) 

Tr'iV t^*' Hut 
Tri^ t.^ >'cn.:naiaVs 
Tr ■ p to y.r^u i.rv store 
TrlD to r'exioim Restaurant 

t aniiing - ( 6 ) 

Trip tc rancli 
Trip to teed store 
Manager Ho^^ Plant (slides) 
Trip to Nursery 

Fl oris try- (6) 

Trip to Garden Center 
Wal'v to Florist 
Tt-rrarjum Denionstration 
Making Terrariums 

Hoi]Tt^akJj[^g^'>^^ 

I/fsign contest 
liay Care; Center 
Hospital Dieri.inn 
Manapt^r fahri.- store 

I n t e r i o£j5.ej\oj^at JiVg -(10) 

'*! V i p ~r o"^ Yn cerior Decorating; firni 
Trip rrj Mobile Home Firm 
r n li «v> 1 :i 1 1* r V Dt?mn n ij t r n 1 1 on 
Inter i or Decorator 

I . av; hr. I^lJ cfir.c nr- (ID 

H^j^i-wrjv Pntrnlman 

ri tv P.^ 1 1 i:e'nan 

As .s i r an t A t f < j r ne v v rxf r a ! 

I.aw aj}a_ U'iV^^'rnr.t; jit- C 14) 

Citv MaiiaL'or 

ronu'.- -itatt' :^;>falf r i.; tin- Housr 
A-s I t i:it ' t. >rnt v m i il 

Mgdi »-al_-(4^ )* 

.Vnhulant'e I.>ri v. r 

Hadiolop.ist and \*ir.-»- 

Lab Technician and Pliyslcal Therapist 

y.-Rav Torhuician ^ind Ph..iriacist 

7\V T'} r /' r r ■ . i ) V ^- i . 1 1 1 t 

liozk Band i^t-adfr 
Aat.<i 

K-lksiriiiv»r 

, Pho! o >^_n;ip;w- ( 2 ^ ) * 

Parent rondiu-red 4 .■^os^ ions 

^;face and AViai u-n-(3b)* 

Trip to f'pajL' Terhnolov.v Bldg, (Iniversitv) 
I'rip to Aimorr 
Tararhut 1st 
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Local Objective 7; To increase teachers' knowledge of occupations, 
educational opportunities for youth, and techniques for implementing 
career development by providing channels for in-district communication 
and encouraging opportunities for teacher in-service and summer 
workshops. 

In-district Communication 

In-district communications have proved to be a valuable source 
of information and incentive for the Lawrence teachers. The district 
newsletter entitled "Soundtrack" gave credit frequently to Lawrence 
teachers who had participated in special career education activities 
in their classrooms. The elementary newsletter "Happenings," 
which was sent to each elementary teacher and administrator, 
contained ideas, classroom news from around the district, and 
current available materials. The "Consumer News" contained 
pertinent information as well as suggested activities for the 
classroom and was sent to each school, grades K-12. 

In- service 

In-service as a necessary component of a new career education 
program has been very evident in Lawrence. Through the generous 
cooperation of Kansas State University in Manhattan and now at 
the University of Kansas in Lawrence, we have been able to give the 
teachers an opportunity to work for graduate credit through in-service 
workshops and courses. We see in-service as an opportunity for 
teachers to integrate career education concepts into their thinking, 
learn more about community resources, and work on curriculum 
development for their classrooms. 

Also, in-service for local district teachers was provided on 
specified in-service days on a regular basis at both elementary and 
secondary levels. Those specific courses which have been a part 
of the development of the career education program here in Lawrence 
are as follows: 

Occupations Education Class: During the fall semester of 1970, 
a class from Kansas State University was conducted in Lawrence with 
26 persons enrolled for credit. These included teachers, counselors, 
and principals on both elementary and secondary levels. Several 
conununity patrons assisted in the class, but only one enrolled for 
credit. The objective of this class was to set up the framework for 
the development of a career education program in Lawrence. Much of 
the work was accomplished in these committees: Elementary 
World of Work, Facilities, and Public Relations. 



Spring, 1971 Pi'oblems Class: Nine teachers enrolled for further 
credit from Kansas State University. They enrolled in the course 
entitled ''Problems in Occupations Education . " The teachers developed 
projects for their classrooms which could be used as models in 
Lawrence and across Kansas. 

World of Work Workshop; (June, 1971) Thirty-two elementary 
teachers and principals from all grade levels and schools participated 
in our first career education workshop. By staggering four small 
groups during the week, each participant was able to hear two 
resource speakers, tcike two tours, and spend two days with instruc- 
tional materials and curricvilum development. On the last day 
the entire group went on a bus tour of the community. Each teacher 
developed a project for the classroom, and through sharing, took 
many ideas back to the classroom. 

Consumer Education Workshop: (June, 1971) Thirty -five 
elementary and secondary educators participated in this one -week 
workshop. Interesting resource speakers were heard all week 
on the subjects of: low income families, advertising, credit unions, 
banking, stocks, consumer fraud, protection services including 
the FDA, and career education. Each person developed a project 
for the classroom. 

Occupations Education Class; (Fall, 1971) Sixty elementary 
and secondary personnel participated in a graduate class for three 
hours each Thursday evening for 14 weeks. Participants received 
three hours of graduate credit from Kansas State University. 
Activities of the class included: 

Lectures by faculty of the Department of Adult and 

Occupational Education, K. S. U. 
Speaker on "Positive Self-Image" 

State Department Speaker on "Writing Behavioral Objec- 
tives" 

Presentation by other state career education programs 
Released time for visitation of career education library- 
Tour to Area Vocational-Technical School 

Released time to attend Careers Fair for secondary students 
Released time for Mini-tours to businesses after school 
Panel on Post-High School educational opportunities 
Sharing and Projects 

Weekend Workshop: (March, 1972) Teachers received one hour 
of graduate credit and participated in many hours of group dynamics 
related to career education directed by Kansas State University staff. 



Also, preview presentations on two workshops were given. 
Thirty-three teachers participated. 



Social Studies Elementary Curriculvim Development: College 
credit from Kansas State University was given for the work done by 
16 teachers and administrators on the development of the social 
studies career education curriculum. This work was completed 
over a 15-week period, with regular bi-monthly class sessions 
to compare completed work and share problems. Much of the 
work was completed in-z^a^ small-group grade-level session or on 
an individual basis. 

World of Work Workshop: (June, 1972) Thii^ty-two teachers 
received one hour of graduate credit for one week of activities in 
the morning. This workshop was directed toward teachers with 
less than three hours credit in career education. 

Format: 

1. Group Dynamics directed by K. S.U. 

2. Presentation by Lawrence teachers of career 
education activities in their classrooms. Slides 
of activities in the district. Review of Career 
Education library and other materials. 

3. Development of careerpacs directed by K. S. U. 

4. Teacher tours and resource speakers presentations. 

5. Demonstration by elementary students of pro- 
jects Sharing and Evaluation. 

Simulation Learning Workshop: Twenty-five teachers in grades 
five through nine attendi«»<i a two-week afternoon session for two hours 
graduate credit during June, 1972. Dr. P.ichard Schusler, Kansas 
University, conducted the activities for this "funshop". The 
format was as follows: 

Week 1: Introduction and rationale for games. 

Examination and experimentation with games already 
developed. 

Week 2: Development of career education games for the 
classroom. 

This particular workshop was so well received it will be repeated 
during the stimmer, 197 3. 

Economic Education Workshop: During June, 1972, twenty-four 
teachers received three hours of graduate credit for the three weeks 
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of afternoon sessions. This workshop was co- sponsored by the 
Kansas Co\incil of JEconomic Education and the University of 
Kansas. The emphasis was on the relationship of the economic 
world to the world of work and the consumer's world. Format 
for the workshop: 

Week 1: Economic Concepts, Dr. Olson, K. U. 
Week 2: Curriculum Development, Dr. John Guenther, K. U. 
Week 3: Curriculum and Materials, Mr. Vincent Patrick, 
Tulsa School District, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Each teacher developed specific consumer and economic units 
for their classrooms. Because of the interest expressed, this 
workshop will again be available for teachers during the summer, 
1973. 
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CAREER EDUCATION : INTERDISCIPLINARY FORUM^/ oS^ 
FOR : SECONDARY EDUCATORS K<^ i 



********* :V--^***********^*^^^^^^^^^^ %V ^ 

Friday, November 10 and Saturday, November U J\ 
tawrenrp School Lawrence, Kanaaa X? 

^ * * 

Schedule of Actlvltieg for Friday . November 10, 1972, 

12:00 - 1;00 RKCTSTRATION — Lawrence High Cafeteria 

1:00 - 2:15 OPENING :>ESSION - Special Guests' F>r3. Kendall Sr-nn.n o u u . 

My M wii. X wucauo. i i. .9 . ivenaaii, acanneXl, Rumbaugh and Mcisiitsr 

Mr. Kawls and Mr. .VxliiaJiis. k<»ynote Sniiiiker • ')r w*»k«*.». r-k^ii .1 .icrsiicr 

Topic: "Interdisci-pUnarv Aon r oaches trcar^er Eduf.Mnn. ^''"''^"' ''^ " 

1: 15 - 2:30 BRKAK ~ ' ■■' . 

2:30 - 3:15 CHOICE OK INTEREST GROUPS: Sesilon /M-ConsulUnts 

^> [;°"er"tyr"""''" ^ EducaMon - Dr. Emerson H.zlett- lUn... State 

2> ■ gi-^'-tation Learninfi in Career Educarlon - Dr. Rich.rd Schuiler- University of 

il ^"yiyo'^n'ental Career ':d„cation- Mr. Ralph lUtel- Lawrence. Kansaa 

' ^"^^'■tgi-"e CnnOTunity Resources - Dr. rufc v u.n<no p-u< j i 
5) career Ed^ca.ion Wor^Ijiiiilinces. Mr\^'G'len R«K.^\^^.^^"su?i•0„rr:^r ' 
^> Self-image In Career Educa tion. Dr, ci-^v xHicn« u - *. ,^ wT»iver»icy 
7) f '""^^-----^ KducaTj7g:-M7. Ne;rFe-nte^'f^L°:;en"c"r'K°a"^s';r" 

s"atr Siver^lty""'""^"^ Hdnrarfnn - Mr. D.ve Clap.addl.. Wichita 

^llnl Courses R elated to Career EducA^^nn- My« « j • 

,3:20 . 4: 05 CHOIO- OF ABOVh imz.. JG^ ^^^^^ 
4jiO - 4:55 CHOICE OF ABOVE INTEREST GROUPS - Session #3 

5:00 - 6:15 OPTIONAL BREAK OR GENERAL INTEREST AUDIO-VISUAL PRF^FNTATTrtwc 
6:30 . 9:00 B.V>,QUET . PROGRAM: Lawrence High ciJJ^^rlrSe^rco JIJI 0^ 
Speaker: Mr. Charles Nichols, MinneapoUi. Minnesota ^ 
Career Educa tion- Top Priority In U.S. Education. " 

Sehedule of Actlv^^^A^ for Saturday . November 11 1972 . 

8:00 - 9:30 PANEL - Moderator. Mr. J. Leater Hooper. Clay Center K.n.a. 

The school and Public Relarion.- Dr. Ber? C^ScherS^Kania^'cUy'. Kan.a. 

Klui^h^N^rth^Sr^ll^a ^" '^'^'"''"^ ^-Hoo.,..mi.s MoUie 'm. 

- ""cuff"H:[is- Robi:sdai:.^in:::ot:"^^"" - - 

Career Ed.'g Evaluation & Accountibilitv- Dr Pnh-rr rkM^-«- a i 
9:30 -10:00 BREAK ^^'oxixzy ur, Robert Childera- Atlanta, Georgia 

10:00 .12:00 SUBJECT AREA„GROUPS: Consultants & Facilitators 

M"6"afig Arts_& Foreign Languagcs -Ml si. Nancy H, Smith, Dallaa. T*rsc. 
assisted by Mrs. Joyce Dana . - . 

M°s!''sandirc"; the" '" '^'^ 

Ohmar"*'*" ' '^^'^ "'^^'"^^ Mlnne.ota. a.ai.ted by Mr.HTold 



I) 
2) 
3) 
A) 



Practlcal/Voca tlonal/In dustrlal i^rt, - Dr. Robert Meianer- Kaniae «i'.te 

University, assisted by Mr. Max Stalcup. 

co:::nig'g;^;^aris:LS7brMr : sihirji"""-- ^--^ 

L:;:;"lUiams;"^ '"'^ 



6) 
7) 



Administration. Counaeline & Other f;>n>r >I service,, nr . Robert Chllder, & Mr 
Dave Clapsaddle. assisted by Dr. David Kendall «.ou.rc t^nuaerg & Mr. 

^oh:'son"^ N^"^""' ""I'fd by Mr., sally 

12:00 - 1:00 CATERED BOX LUNCH ($1.50) 
1:00 - 3:00 SUBJECT AREA GROUPS- Practical development and write up of each group'a 

career education ideas (community resourcea. »pe«kers, tours, material*, 
approaches, etc.) 
3:00 - 3:15 BREAK 

3:15 FORUM WRAPUP - Dr. Childera and Evaluation by Partlclpante 
A: 00 ADJOURNMENT 

5;:te"un;vir:u" ;cos't"$22S):' '""■^ °' ""'^ 

* * * * 

Sponaored by: Kjuiaas State Department of Educat ... ^ Kansaa State Unlveralty, The 
Unlverilty of Kansas and Lawreni .. ' ted School District No. 497, 

Hosted by: Lwrence Unified School Hi , .iivrence, Kansas. 

i^rd-f nators : 
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Local Objective 8: To further develop school/community and public 
relations by presenting programs to civic groups, seeking continual 
news media coverage of career education activities, and increasing 
teacher utilization of career-related community resources. 

Presentations 

Many programs on Lawrence Career Education have been pre- 
sented to or are schedtiled for civic and parent groups, (see below) 
A sound filmstrip is currently in process of being developed with 
the help of the State Department of Education in Topeka, We also 
have a slide-tape presentation which can be sent to requesting school 
districts describing career education activities and philosophy of 
the Lawrence program. 



School- Commuiiily 
Presentations by Career Staff 



April, 1971 


Parent Teacher Curriculum Committee 


30 


August 31, 1971 


District Public Relations Committee 


20 


September 21, 1971 


Innovative Education Committee 


25 


September 21, 1971 


Optimist Club 


25 


December 16, 1971 


Kiwanis Club 


100 


January 19, 1972 


Board of Education 


50 


January 26, 1972 


Woodlawn PTA 


50 


January 31, 1972 


Pinckney PTA 


75 


February 3, 1972 


Permanent Advisory Council on Curriculum 


35 


February 14, 1972 


Rotary Club 


95 


February 28, 1972 


Schwegler PTA 


175 


April 18, 1972 


KLWN Radio Show 




April 20, 1972 


KLWN Radio Show 




November 10-11, 1972 


Career Education Forrim 


110 


November 14, 1972 


KLWN Radio Show 




November 27, 1972 


Sunflower Cablevision Pre sentation 




December 6, 1972 


KANU Radio Show 




February 13, 1973 


Sertoma Show 


60 


March 30, 1973 


Trip to see Dave Owens, Lieutenant Governor 


April 10, 1973 


High Noon Club 


30 


June 4, 1973 


Dinner Optimist Club 


15 


June 5, 1973 


Bsuiness and Professional Women 


50 



News Media Coverage 

Lawrence Career Education has received excellent news media 
coverage. This has been due in large part to a concerned and involved 
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community as much to career staff efforts. Over the past 
2-1/2 years, over 50 newspaper articles have been published 
covering car ee r- related activities in tlie schools. KLWN, the 
local radio station, has provided excellent coverage of career 
education related events. The career staff has been asked 
repeatedly to be interviewed on radio shows for the purpose of 
updating the listening public on various aspects of career education. 
The local television station (cablevision) has also covered career 
education activities in Lawrence. 

Chamber of Commerce ' 

The Lawrence Chamber of Commerce has been most willing 
to cooperate in helping us locare particular speakers, or in pro- 
viding materials (films, etc.) for use in the schools. Also, a 
listing of Chamber members has been added to our resource note- 
book for the schools. Since the career staff has been active on 
the Education Comrrittee of the Chamber, .here has been a direct 
exchange of information with the Chamber. 

B,L E, Week 

Along with Chamber Invoivement with Caree-^- Education, we 
would have to include B, 1. E. Week (Business, Industry, Education) 
which is an annual cooperative effort between the Chamber and the 
schools to provide business experiences for teachers in the district. 
The major responsibility for B. I. E. alternates between the school 
and the businesses. For the school year 1970-71, 140 teachers 
were hosted by 35 chamber members for thiG exchange. In 1971-72 
this annual exchange was expanded and changed. 3y proclamation 
of the mayor, the week was d^^clarea Career Educacion Week. 
One hundred and twenty-one (121) teachers participated in a total 
of 16 tours on four different days after school. A special feature 
was "The Shop Talk Forvim, " where representatives from business, 
the school district, and the university participated in discussion 
and group dynamcis. The school district also set aside a time for 
community patrons to tour the Career Education Program and in 
1972-73, 247 teachers were scheduled to be hosted by 31 businesses 
in a job- related interview situation versus the tour approach of 
past years. 

Resource Notebook 

The Career Education Resource Notebook was developed as the 
immediate need for knowledge of available "community resources 
became apparent. Approximately 100 resource speakers and tours 
were listed in the 1971-72 resource notebook. Revision was made 
during the summer, 1972, and the completed table of contents is 



listed with up to 35 entries under each category, (see following 
page) Two of the three-ring, loose-leaf notebooks were placed in 
each elementary school, four in the junior high schools, and 
eight at the high school. One notebook was designated to be 
stationary with the others available to be checked out to teachers. 
Additional tours and resource speakers were added as teachers 
made recommendations to the career education office. 

Teachers were encouraged to have resource speakers in their 
classrooms as it related to subject matter content. Tours into 
businesses and industries to view occupations in the field were 
also encouraged and considered to be a valuable learning experience. 
It was estimated that approximately 2000 community resource 
people and parents have been involved as a result of the career 
education program in the Lawrence community during a 2-1/2 
year period. 




CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE NOTEBOOK 



Topics Include Speakers and Trips 
(alphabetically listed within each topic) 



Topic No> ; 



1 Agriculture 

2 Art 

3 Automotive 

4 Aviation 

5 Botany 

6 Commvmity Service 

7 Commvmication 

8 Cosmetology 

9 Construction 

10 Ecology 

11 Electric Shop 

12 Engineer 

13 Finance 

14 Fish 

15- Foods 

16 « Geology 

17 Government 

18 Home Economics 

19 Indians 

20 Industry 

21 Insects 

22 - Jeweler 

23 Journalism 

24 Medical 

25 Merchandizing 

26 Military 

27 Minority Speakers 

(Gold pages indicate 
out-of -district minority 
speakers) 

28 Museimi 

29 T Music 

30 Observatory 

31 Photography 

32 Special Education 

33 : Sports 

34 Utility 

35 Zoo 



For additional information, call 842-7394 or 842-6222 ext. 40 or 89. 

Lawrence Unified School District No. 497 
Revised and Completed: August, 1972 
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NAME! 
PHONE.' 

address: 



RESOURCE PERSON! 



flELD TRIP.' 



OTHERS 



SUMMARY! 



AGE group: 



SIZE! 



time: 
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Local Objective 9 : To encourage development of other career 
education programs through dissemination of written materials, 
hosting visitations to the Lawrence program, providing in-service 
for other districts, and encouraging the career education emphasis 
in teacher education programs. 

Information Dissemination 

The Lawrence Career Education program has deliberately tried 
to meet its commitments to others in the State and nation Ln 
helping them to become better informed and more involved with 
career education. During the three years of the program over 10,000 
publications describing the program have been disseminated to 
schools and interested persons. Also, many in-service presenta- 
tions have been made to educators from outside the Lawrence school 
district, (see below) 

April 17, 1971 State Department Exemplary Meeting, Topeka 50 

April 21, 1971 Clay Center Workshop, Clay Cen^^r. Kansas 100 

April 30, 1971 Occupations Education Class, Kansas City, Ks. 70 

May 17, 1971 State Department Personnel, Topeka 60 

June 15, 1971 Teachers Workshop, Clay Center, Kansas 40 

July 13, 1971 Teachers Workshop, Liberal, Kansas 50 

Sept. 3, 1971 Visitation: Central Kansas School Rep. 1 
Sept. 10, 1971 State Vocational Counselors Conference, 

Emporia 40 
Sept. 24, 1971 State Vocaticnal^Technical School Directors 

and Junior College Administrators 80 

Oct. 14, 1971 Student Teachers, K. U. ^0 

Oct. 19, 1971 Student Teachers, K. U. 24 

Oct. 27, 1971 Visitation: Anburn- Washburn District 9 

Nov. 17, 1971 Visitation: Butcher Elementary School, Emporia 3 

Nov. 22, 1971 Visitation: Mr. Raw son, Mr. Thompson 3 

Dec. 1: 1971 Visitation: Auburn- Washburn District 9 

Dec. 15, 1971 Visitation: Paola 6 

Jan. 11, 1972 Visitation: K. S. U. Intercession Group 50 

Jan. 19, 1972 State Advisory Councii, 'i opeka 75 

Jan. 21, 1972 Regional Vocational Conference, Salina 75 

Feb. 1, 1972 Student Teachers, K. U. ^5 

Feb. 8, 1972 Student Teachers, K. U. ^0 

Feb. 9, 1972 Washburn- Auburn KNEA 40 

Feb. 15, 1972 Student Teachers, K. U. 20 

Feb. 18. 1972 Vocational Education Meeting, Salina 50 

Feb. 23, 1972 Visitation: Marysviile District 3 

Feb. 23, 1972 Kansas State University - Home Economics 50 
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March 2, 1972 Visitation: K. U, 3 

March 8, 1972 Visitalion: Wasliburn-Auburn District 2 

March 9, 1972 District Elementary Schools, Topeka i5 

March 13, 1972 Education Class, K, U. (2 classes) 65 

March 15, 1972 Visitation: Seaman District 4 

MarysviUe District 

March 21, 1972 Visitation: Washburn-Auburn District 3 

March 29-30,1972 Visitation: North Carolina State University 12 

State Department, Regional Office 

Washington, D, C* 

April 5, 1972 Visitation: St. Joseph, Missouri 4 

April 12, 1972 K,S,T,C, Education Class, Emporia 45 

April 20, 1 972 Visitation: Russell, Kansas 4 

May 13, 1972 Career Education Conference, Hays 450 

May iV, 1972 Engineering Conference, Topeka 35 

June 14, 1972 Education Class, K,U, 25 

June 16, 1972 K-S.T.C, Education Workshop, Emporia 80 

July, 1972 Telenet, K-S,U., Manhattan 50 

Sept. 11, 1972 Home Economics Teachers, K,S,U, 40 

Sept. 12, 1972 Student Teachei-s, K. U, ' 30 

Sept* IV, 1972 Student Teachers, K, U. 30 

October 4, 1972 In-service: Russell, Kansas 80 

Oct, 12, 1972 Education Glass, K, U, 50 

Oct, 18, 1972 Home Economics Teachers, Topeka 3 

Oct, 18, 1972 Visitation: Salina, Kansas 2 

Oct, 20-21, 1972 Governor's Conference, Manhattan 175 

Nov, 7, 1972 K.S, T.C,, Emporia 45 

Nov* 8, 1972 SRA Conferences, Kansas City, Kansas 90 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Nov. 9, 1972 State C juvontiou of Catholic Schools, Topeka 20 

Nov, 10-11, 1972 Career Education Forum 110 

Nov, 16-17, 1972 Regional Conference, Kansas City, Kansas 

Nov, 28, 1972 Visitation: Santa Anna, California 7 

Highland Park, Topeka 

Nov, 29, 1972 In-service: Logan, Kansas ^ 45 

Nov, 30, 1972 K. U. Special Education Class 30 

Dec, 1, 1972 Visitation: Emporia, Kansas 2 

Jan, 10, 1973 Visitation 

Jan, 16, 1973 In-service: Sha.v/nee Mission, Kansas 40 

Jan, 18, 1973 In-service: Osawatomie, Kansas 75 

Jan, 31, 1973 Home Ec onomics Sludents, K, S. U, 40 

Feb, 1, 1973 Student Teachers, K. U, 60 

Feb, 7, 1973 Visitation: Topeka 6 

Feb. 8, 1973 In-service: Dodge City, Kansas 250 

Feb. 15, 1973 Education Class, K, U. 80 
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Feb. 19, 1973 In-service: Special Education Teachers, Topeka 40 

Highland Park, Topeka 60 

Topeka Counselors 40 

Feb. 20, 1973 Visitation: Dodge City, Kansas 2 

Feb, 27, 1973 Education Conference, Pratt, Kansas 40 

Feb, 28, 1973 Visitation: Central Heights 5 

Feb, 29, 197 3 Visitation: K. U. Students 6 

March 19, 1973 In-service: Beloit, Kansas 80 

March 23, 197 3 KNEA Presentation, Topeka 10 

Vocational Education Conference, Manhattan 50 
April 2, 1973 Counselors' Career Education Conference, 

Emporia, Kansas 175 

April 3, 197 3 Visitation: Watertown, South Dakota 1 

April 4, 1973 Visitation: K. U. , California 4 

April 18. 1973 Visitation: Blue Springs, Missouri 7 

April 18, 1973 Telenet Presentation, Tooeka 100 

April 24, 1973 Education Class, K. U. 40 

May 3, 197 3 In-service; Lee Summit, Missouri 75 

May 4, 1973 Region 8 PTA Conference, K. U. 10 

May 16, 197 3 Visitation: Richmond, Kansas 8 

Emporia, Kansas 
Lee Summit, Missouri 

April 6, 1973 Visitation: Dave Ov/eriS, Lieutenant Governor 4 



Booths: 

Nov, 5, 1971 KNEA Convention, Topeka 

Jan. 17-18, 1972 State Board of Zducacion Meetings, Topeka 

Nov. 3, 1972 KNEA Convention, Topeka 



■ Career Educaticn Staff Development: 

April, 1971 State VoccLtional Education Meeting, Wichita 

January, 1972 Career EJucallon Seminar, K, S, U. 

October, 1972 Skyline Center, Dallas, Texas 

October, 1972 Department of Career Guidance and Counseling 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
November, 1972 Regional Conference, Kansas City, Kansas 
February, 197 3 National Center for Career Education 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
March, 1973 Paraprofessional Counseling Program 

Shawnee Mission Northwest, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
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Publications Disseminated: 



Lawrence Career Education 1971 
Lawrence Career Education 1972 
A Career Education Model K-12, 1973 
Elementary Activities Booklet 

The Career Education Interdisciplinary Forum for Secondary Educators 
Elementary Career Education Social Studies Curriculvim 
Junior High Home Living Curriculum 
^CACP Brochure 

* No longer available 

(This area will be expanded to one page to include brief description 
of each publication) 
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Part E - Evaluation 



A variety of methods were used to deterinine the effectiveness 
of the Lawrence Career Education program over the three-year 
period of the exemplary grant. Each teacher as well was encouraged 
to evaluate his/her ov/n particular classroom activities. 

During the workshops che fircc summer, a very simple eval- 
uation sheet was given to each participai^t for their responses. 
The questions asked and the averaged numerical responses on the 
instrument for the. Elementary World of Vv^'oik Workshop are on 
the following page. Most of the responses to all the questions were 
very positive. Suggestioiio made were considered for the following 
year. The next year a similar questionnaire was given and the 
overall rating of the workshop was 8. 4 on a 1 up to 10 scale. 

Interest tests, SRA W hat I L-ike to D o, were administered in 
several classrooms, 4-6, in order to help ceachers determine 
the direction they should pursue with thoir particular students. 
These were adrrj^nit'ter 3d at the discretion of the teacher. 

In order to compile some hc-rd data, which could be used, two 
graduate students from tis School of Education, University of 
Kansas, are working with the staff. One strident is usmg the 
staff-designed instrument (3£C appendix) to determine whether career 
education has influenced the stability of occupational choice and 
vocational mattirity as expressed by 6th grade students actively 
involved in careor education, i^nother student is using already 
available date :or the school years 1971-7i and 1972-73 for grades 
4 and 6. He r.ttcmpt to determine whether exposure to career 

education can be ^orrelaicd vith increaj^ed scores on the Iowa 
Basic Skills Te::>Lb. Ccn^par i sono will be made using socio- economic 
levels and grade levels b ti^'vi en schools that have been 
actively involved and those that have done very little with career 
education. 

An instrument was needed to measure career education results 
of the elementary level. Since there were no established tests 
available, an instrximent was developed by the elementary consul- 
tant which was designed to measure knowledge of occupations, and 
to show attitudes toward and interest in various occupations, . 

A pre-test was administered to 17 classrooms in the Lawrence 
area, grades 3-6, to 450 students during December, 1971. At 
the same time this instrument was administered to eight classrooms 



in the Manhattan area, grades 3-6 to 225 students in order to 
establish a control group. A post-test was given during May, 1972, 
and data was compiled. In order to give further insight, the test 
was given during May, 1973, to the same classrooms in each 
area. 

Results from the tests are as follows: 

The results of the tests were put on computer cards in order 
to compile some statistical data which could be interpreted. 
Only those students who had taken both the pre- and post-test 
were included in the data for 1971-1972. The same classrooms 
were tested for 1973 instead of attempting to test the same students. 

The data (see evaluation section) includes two tables which 
have been compiled as a result of the computer programs. 
Repeated measures analysis of variance was used to test whether 
significant differences existed. 

Table I shows the means for nine variables in the instrtiment for 
the 1971-72 tests and indicates which variables resulted in 
significant differences in pre- to post-test level at the .05 l^el for 
the twenty-five groups. For each grade level this table reveals 
that: 

Grade 3: Lawrence: progress was made even though there 
were only three cases of significant difference. Manhattan 
was similar except that the teacher academic and social 
rating for these two schools showed marked improvement. 
Grade 4: Lawrence: showed remarkable progress and many 
instances of significant difference. Manhattan did not show 
the same progress made. 

Grade 5: Lawrence and Manhattan showed about similar .pro- 
gress. 

Grade 6: Lawrence showed remarkable progress in relation 
to the control group except in the area of teacher social and 
academic ranking of the class. 

Table II shows the means for the nine variables for the 1972 test 
and the 197 3 test. Repeated measure analysis of variance was 
again used to determine whether significant differences existed 
between three specific groups. These were: 

Group 1 - Lawrence, much Career Education 
Group 2 - Lawrence, some Career Education 
Group 3 - Manhattan, control group 

It should be noted that Group 2 had a great deal more exposure to 
Career Education during the 1973 school year. 
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The results of the program reveal the following for each grade level: 
Grade 3: 1972 figures show that there were significant differences 
at the • 05 level for the recall and matching sections of the 
test (the first 5 variables) in all cases. Consistently responsible 
for this was the low scores of Group 2 although the scores of 
Group 3 were lower than those of Group L 
Grade 4: For this group ^^.ere was only one indication of 
significant difference on the first 5 vari?*hles. However, several 
appeared in the student and teacher ratingo. 
Grade 5: There were many ca^es of significant differences 
for the first 5 variables with Group 3 the most directly re- 
sponsible for the difference with the low scores. 
Grade 6: There were many cases of significant differences with 
the low scores of Group 1 mainly responsible ior the difference. 
In many cases Group 2 had the highest means of the three groups 
on the first 5 variables'. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the instrioment it was hoped that some trends could 
be noted as to occupations preferred and perhaps measure to some 
degree a change in attitude luward various occupations. With 
increased exposure to various occupations, one objective was to 
develop an increased respect for every occupation. 

Some choices which ranked consistently at certain percentage levels 
for both pre- and post-test and the 1973 tests with these four cate- 
gories: 

1971-72 Manhattan 
197 3 Manhattan 
197 1- 7 2 La \v r enc e 
197 3 Lawrence 

A brief overview reveals: 

Likes Best - 30% or more of class for all four categories: 
Grade 3 - Photographer Librarian Waitress 
Grade 4 - Photographer 

Grade 5 - Photographer Secretary Farmer 
Grade 6 - Photographer Secretary 

Likes Least - 30% or more of class for all four categories: 
Grade 3 - No one answer foi ctll sections 
Grade 4 - No one answer for all sections 
Grade 5 - Sanitation Worker 

Grade 6 - Bricklayer Sanitation City Mayor 

Worker 
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DidnH Know - 20% or more of class for all four categories: 

Grade 3 - Geologist Beautician Laboratory Technician 

Sanitation Worker Accountcint 

Home Economist Optometrist 
Grade 4 - Accountant Optometrist Home Economist Sanitation 

Worker 

Grade 5 - Optometrist Home Economist 
Grade 6 - Optometrist 

Know More - 15% or xnore of class for all four categories: 
Grade 3 - Geologist Accountant Optometrist Home Economist 
* Grade 4 - Geologist Optometrist Chemist Home Economist 

Laboratoi-y Technician 
Grade 5 - Geologist Veterinarian Beautician Optometrist 
Grade 6 - Veterinarian 

It is impossible to adequately condense the data in a meaningful 

way. For a more complete description of the data, please refer 

to the evaluation section. If you. are inter sted in additional information, 

the reader can contact: Mary Ashby, S, D. #497, Lawrence, 

Kansas, 66044, 

In order to help determine v/hether learning had taken place in 
the areas of knowledge of jobs and consmner skills, during the simula- 
tion game, a pre- and post-test was administered to each class. The 
first test was given just prior to the first session of the simulation game. 
The post-test was adzaiaistered the third week of May, 1973, Although 
this teacher-made tc-.:.;- does not provide for de termination of validity and 
reliability, some intexe::ting results wer? noted. 

Grade 1: Knowledge of jobc in ih*? supei market, post office, and 
bank increased slightly. 

Grade 2: No results due to various fric.ors, 

Grad^f 3: Knowledge of jobs in the three areas tended to remain the 
same. The students seemed to learn how to make wiser consumer 
decisions in the area of advertising. Both third grades showed a marked 
increase in this area. These Studtints aliio indicated an increased 
knowledge of how to make monetary decisions v/hen faced with 
various alternatives. When faced with !p5, 00 to spend and a variety 
of choices, over 80% of both classes were able to do it correctly 
on the post -test. 

Grade 4: Knowledge of jobs in the three areas tended to remain the 
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same. Again, the students had a marked increase in making 
consumer choices when faced with various alternatives feind a 
set amount of money. Over 80% of the class was able to do it 
correctly on the post-test as compared to 70% on the pre-test. 

Grade 5; At this level knowledge of jobs in the three areas increased 
slightly. One class increased and one decreased in meiking wise 
decisions concerning advertisein exits. Knowledge of interest as 
a concept showed a marked increase. One class increased 5% 
while the other increased 18%, 

On the pre-test most of the students indicated they would prefer 
saving their money at a bank rather than save it at home, spend 
it, or give it away. However, this dropped drastically with an 
increase in those who would save money at home as the alternative. 
We felt the only explanation for this was that the experience at 
the bank in the simulation game produced negative feelings toward 
standing in long lines and the hassle that went with it. 

Grade 6: Knowledge of jobs in the three areas showed an increase. 
Making wise judgements concerning advertisements tended to remain 
the same or slightly increased. There was a marked increase in the 
knowledge of interest as a concept. One class increased 2 3% over 
the post-test. 

Again, there was a reduced number who preferred to save their money 
at the bank with an increased nxrmber preferring to save it at home. 

The post- test was administered rather late after the close of the 
simulation gan:e and additional learnings which may have taken 
place could not be measured. 

The teachers overwhelmingly agreed that the simulation game had 
been a success for the students and were happy for the opportunity 
to participate in it. 
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Evaluation 
Elementary World of Work Workshop 
June 7-11, 1971 

L On the first day you indicated what you wanted from this work- 
shop. How has the workshop met or not met this expectation? 

2« Please react to the tours (were they appropriate, in wrong areas, 
too short, not meaningful, etc, ) 

3, Please react to the speakers, 

4, How can we (USD #497) introduce other teachers to occupations 
education or Career Education at the elementary level? 

5, Overall, what areas of the workshop were of more value to you? 
Of lesser value? 

6, What type of workshop, course, seminar, in-service do you see 
for the coming year or next suzamer as follow-up to this one 
week' s work? 



7. Please 


react 


to the following items. Use 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 


as the 


answer. 






1 = very much disagree 






2 = disagree 






3 = undecided 






4 = agree 






5 = very much agree 


1. 83 


1. 


'^Career Education' should be a separate subject 






in the curriculum. 


4. 61 


7 


Career Education should be a K-12 emphasis. 


2. 55 


3, 


Approximately 75% of LHS graduates should not go 






to college (KU, KSU, KSTC), 


3. 35 


4, 


Lawrence parents generally agree that Career 






Education is important at the elementary level. 


3. 61 


5. 


Lawrence elementary principals agree that Career 



Education is important at the elementary level. 
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4. 07 



6. 



Lawrence elementary teachers agree that Career 
Education is important at the elementary level. 



4. 44 7. I would rate this workshop as one of the most 

helpful I have attended. 

Other Comments: 
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ELEMENTARY PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
(to be measured) 
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L Students on the elementary level will be exposed to many different 
types of occupations as measured by the number of tours tadcen 
and resource people brought into the classroom. 

2. Students on the elementary level will demonstrate an increasing 
awareness of and knowledge of many different occupations 
through subjective evaluation by the teacher and an objective 
instrument designed to measure the knowledge. 

3. Students on the elementary level will demonstrate an attitudinal 
change toward a variety of occupations which will be measured 
by an evaluation instrument. 

4. Students on the elementary level will demonstrate an increasing 
respect for a variety of occupations on all levels. 

5. Students on the elementary level will demonstrate a broadened 
interest in many new and different careers as measured 
subjectively by the teacher and objectively through a special 
instrument. 
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ELEMENTARY EVALUATION 
OF 

LAWRENCE CAREER EDUCATION 
GRADES 3-6 



Post-Test 
World of Work 
Developed: April, 1973 
U. S. D. 497 
Law r enc e , Kan s a s 



Developed By: Mary Ashby 

Consultants: 

Maxine Loyd 
Jo Kapfer 
Grace Wilson 
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Number — 

OCCUPATIONS I CAN THINK OF 

DIRECTIONS: Write the names of all the occupations that you can possibly think of. Ideas for this would be- 
Your father s job, mother's job, neighbor's job, and jobs in the community. 

Example: Policeman 

You may put this answer beside number 1 . 

You wyi have len minutes to do this lest. When you are Tmished, put your pencil down and wail for further insiniclions 
Your teacher wiu lell you when to begin. 



1. 


21. 


2. 


22. 


y 


23. 


4. 


24. 


s. 


25, 




26. 




27, 


1 


28. 


f. 


2f. 


10. 


30. 


II. 


31, 


12. 


32. 


13. 


33. 


14. 


34, 


IS. 


35, 


U. 


36. 


17. 


37. 


It. 


3S, 


If. 


39, 


20. 


40. 
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fig's? 




Nuiaber - 



DO YOU KNOW r^rSf JOBS? 

DIRECTIONS' There are several gnnips belo'-* v*:»h Mie nar.r^ .i .'cr.T.r •jccup2ii:>n^ i;«tcd di\i the definitions of what 
they do. Your teacher will read the name? :>f ^he occupaiior.s [v^i she may not answer <tny questions about what the worker 
does in that job. Match the name of ihe lob ,rh r^orcr c^.^n ,j>>r ay plao .i^ V.\^ l^t.cr of that drfinition beside the 
correct name. If you haven't heard :>{ t^ii 'K'^p LF aV'H !T ^l./-NK. 

txampl**. Sar.ta Ciau^ .-v. h ;s bti*. i jri' girl'; to sl'^^p 

n, ; -iii^. ^ ^ :i t-.; t>cy^ -ii.d at Christmas 
You would put B beside the name smce Hi -^-^ ct>!r?c» d^*;:;r.r'' :h.it njoapLi;on. 
The teacher w?U tell you when lo begin You '^av.- i-.r?ie ir fiTi. .i. tt*si. 



Accountant 

- Chef 

Rancher 

— • Firefighter 
Plun^ber 
- Social Wv^^ke^ 
Cariowapher 
Counselor 



A Put:*.!;! 



STOP Lav d'lwr >.:!.r 



rr,; ' • '. ;>r »v;d;? hwi: ',' i'v.n?. :ond.tions 
:. '^.:'*.! a ^' the .jpjTJ.^nt 

* ^ -T' . / hjlp*; hin^ plan for the best job for hini 

c\ t ! 'h:* cu:>uime''s for goods they buy 

. ■ ■• a: fiv -r:,'; a restaurant or hospital 

T r.; -: ■> .'t;,.is »vi:;ch .:..'ry vviilcr or gases 
: ^ T;:' .;j.u ■i.r'js 

V , :M :ra- P ' ifi Hiicrc c:ittie, sheep or hordes are raised 

r:, ■ ^:lr'r. 



— - Lawyer 

— Architect 

— Commercial Artist 



•^i' jfL* ;ii or in poor health 
cj:s. sot:i, tints hair, and gives 



PhysiJ-.an 

Anthropologist 

~ - Serviceman 
- - Forester 
Cpsmctologist 



K '.',«! . . f * :c ^ ■ :::rl: - us, vw^ildlifc and recreational areas 

^> "'"''^v: t/ ^* n> :;:.pf,jrinf: on television 

H. Studies rvir. ^'.d lus c^irlj.'M beginnir»gs 

I. Creates %vork to be shrwn m the newspaper, m magazine advertisements 

and on tr'ev,-;"r-( 



J. Assembles. ir.:i;tli:, and repairs equi^T^.ent for the homeowner or businessman 
STOP. Lay down your pencil and quieilv w^^t J-^r m^tr'^.tions from yc'ur icicher. 
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- Civil Enginter 

> Sanitation Worker 

• iroadcatt Tachnician 

- Carpenter 

- fhysical Therapist 

• Custodian 

- Meterologist 

• City Planner 



CROUP C 

A. Helps to piun the layout for an attractive community 

B. Helps 10 build the wooden part of buildings 

C. Helps !»et land boundaries by measuring it 

D. Sets up and operates the equipment to record a prcigram for radios or TV 

E. Studies weather information to make forecasts 

F. Designs and builds roads, airports, bridges, etc. 

C. Helps to ufeguard our health by helping to keep our city clean 

H. Works with crippled patients tu lielp them become able to do things for 
themselves 



1. Also known as a janitor who helps keep a building clean 
J. Plans and directs a radio or television show 
THIRD AND FOURTH GRADERS: STOP HERE. FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADERS: CONTINUE 



CROUP D 



- Advertising Copywriter 
-Clergyman 

Podiatrist 
•Gazier 

- Home Economist 
• Geologist 
' Sanitarian 
' Printing Pressman 



A. Runs the big machines that steam and iron clothes 

B. Also known as a minister or a priest who conducts services in a church 

C. iMakes up the sloganii that make people want to buy the product 

D. Helps to safeguard the cleanliness of the food, air and liquids around us 

E. Studies the structure, composition and history of the earth*s crust 

F. Treats diseases and deformities of tlie feet 

G. Cleans and polishes the teeth 

H. Cuts, fits and mstalls glass and windows 

I. Runs the big machines that put the news on newspapers and other papers 
J. Works to improve products and services for the family 

STOP. Lay down your pencil and quietly wait for instructions from your teacher. 
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WHICH JOBS WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE THE MOST WHEN YOU GROW UP 

AND 

/ ' WHICH JOBS WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE THE UAST7 

DIRECTIONS: In each group there are five different kinds of jobs lisied. Your teacher can pronounce the name of the 
job for you but she cannot tell you what it is that they do on that job. Fax ihis test do the following things. 

B * Put this letter before the name of the job you would like to have the MOST in each group. 

X = Put this letter before the name of the job you would hke to have the LEAST in each group. 
Be sure there are only two marks in each group. The teacher will tell you when to begin. You wilt have tune to finish this 



GROUP I 


GROUP 4 


GROUP 7 


- - Photographer 


Waitress ur Waiter 


— — Social Worker 


Automobile Salesman 


— — Automobile Repairman 


Newspaper Reporte 


Barber 


— Chef (Cook) 


• Architect 


Bricklayer 


Carpenter 


City Mayor 


Truck Driver 


Plumber 


Chemist 


GROUP 2 


GROUP 5 


GROUP 8 


- - • Physician (Doctor) 


Beautician 


Radio Announcer 


Electrician 


Counselor 


Lawyer 


Shoe Repairman 


Nurse 


Advertising Worker 


Librariin 


Farmer 


Home Economist 


Geolofwt 


Jewelry Repairman 


Painter 


GROUP 3 


GROUP 6 


GROUP 9 


Cashier 


Accountant 


Television Worker 


Airline Pilot 


Optometrist 


Policeman 


Teacher 


Laboratory Technician 


Dentist 


Veterinarian 


Sanitation Worker 


Fireman 


Minister - Priest 


Telephone Lmeman 


- Secretary 



NOW: Circle the name of the job you would like to luve the most of all! 
If it is not in the list, write the name of the job in this space. 
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BEST CnPY 



JOBS I DONT KNOW ABOUT - JOBS I HANT TO FIND OUT ABOUT 



DIRECTIONS: For this page do the followini things: 

X » Put this letter before the names of the jobs that yuu have never heard of before. 

Put a circle around the name of FIVE jobs that you would hke tu learn more about. 
Be sure to answer the questions at the bottom of this page! 

if some jobe you are interested in are not listed here, write them at the bottom of the page. 



Photographer 

— Automobile Salesman 

— Barber 
Bricklayer 

Truck Driver 

Physician (Doctor) 

Electrician 

Shoe Repairman 

Librarian 

Geologist 



Waitress or Waiter 
Automobile Repairman 
Chel (( ook) 

Carpenter 

Plumber 

Beautician 

Counselor 

Nuisc 

Farmci 

Jewelry Repairman 



— Social Worker 

- Newspaper Reporter 
■ Architect 

• - City Mayor 
~ Chemist 

Radio Announcer 
Lawyer 

- Advertising Worker 

- Home Economist 

- Painter 



Cashier 
Airline Pilot 
Teacher 
Veterinarian 
Minister - Priest 



— Accountant 
Optometrist 

— Laboratory Teclinician 
Sanitation Worker 

• Telephone Lineman 



— Television Worker 

- - Policeman 

- - Dentist 

— Fireman 
Secretary 



Answer the following questions the best way you ^now how. Put a check mark by your answer. 

In my school subjects I am, — • one ot the best 

abnve average 
m the middle oi hclow 



In school I have: 



ni.ti'v tnends 
• . some friends 
nil tnends 



o 
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The Career Education Pupil Scale is an important part of the evaluation 
materials and we feel it must be included to give important data. 
We realize it will take some of your valuable time to do these indi- 
vidual reports as you carefully think through the categories for each 
student, yet we feel these reports have value for both of us. The 
reasons we want the report are as follows: 

1. To make a comparison between the individual ranking a student 
gives himself both socially and academically and the ranking 
the teacher gives him on this instrximent. 

2. To make a comparison between this fall and next spring to 
determine whether any improvement has been made vAiich may 
be due to multiple factors. However, in a few cases already 
this fall we have seen some improvement due to world of work 
activities. We need some hard data to back this up even if 

it only involves a very few cases. 

3. To see if there are any relationships between the types of jobs 
the student either knows about or would like to know more about 
and his social ranking. 

4. To see if there is any relationship between the student's intell- 
igence level and the jobs he knows about or would like to know 
more about. 

5. To give the teacher some useful feedback and insight regarding 
her students as she analyzes them for this report. 
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No.- - • - 

LAWRENCE CAREER EDUCATION PUPIL SCALE 
ACHIEVEMENT*- ABILITY: SOCIAL • EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR 

DIRECTIONS: Circle the number most descriptive of the child for each aspect of behavior or trait. A circled *M is the lowest rating: 
a circled **5" is the highest rating. 

SCORING: The sum of the circled ratings A-H is the Achievcment-Abihiy Rating. The sum of the circled ratings I-P is the Social- 
Emotional Behavior Rating. If circles are connected by lines, a profile constructed, showing relative valuc<>. Ratings are 
converted into values by use of tlie table below. 

Scores: 8-13 14-N ::)-26 27.3^ 

Values: Inadequate I-^ir Average ijood bxcellcni 

A - H Achievement • Ability Scale Score Value 

I • P Social - Emotional Behavior Scale Score Value 



A. Gives up easily 
1 



Makes ^ea^^'llJ^•lu• rlforts 



Fcr«l^tont and Jbsorboil 
5 



B. Depends on adutts 
1 



r. Poor thinking 

.1 . 

D. Never mthoodicjl 
I . 



E. Low reading achiever 
I 



F Low number work 
xchicvcr 
1 



G. Lacks hand^cyc 
coordination 



Needs ^omc help 

. . . J. 

3 



I sually mclHodical 

, J. 



Average rf^Jinp »chicver 

3 



Average number work 
avhic\cr 

. . . J 



I' air hatid>cye 
ioor[ltn4tion 

3 



Vciy tndcpondcni 



Superior thinking 
5 

Always mcthudii j) 
5. 

iligh rcjdin|> jciiicver 

.5. . 

Hiyh number work 
iithicvor 
5 

(lood hjnd-cyc 
«.uordinjiion 

^ 5 



H. Poor environmental 
adjustments 
I 



Aware oT envtfonmental 

problem s 



Responds Mnd jlcrt to 
v;n\rruniiientjl problems 

. . 5 



I Inconstoerate, unconcerned 

..^J 2 ^ 

3. Often irresponsible, 
undependable 

^__J 2__. 



K. Lacks goal direction 

I 

L. Lacks self confidence 

_ I 



Sym paihcuc 

I'suilly revpnriMblc, 
dependable 

} 



1. iualK fua) due-tv^d 

3_ . . 



Is conftdcnl 

3 , 



TliOut^hlhtl. considerate 

^ _5 

Always responsible, 
dependJbie 

. 5 

Always highly goal 
dtrcclcd 

... .5 

High def>rec of self 
contidence 

-5 



M, Easily upset 



N. Little interest in 
learning 

I 



O. Little motivation 



P. Lacks cooperation 
1 _ 



2. . 

2.. 



I airly stable 

.. 3 .. 



Interest in .omc 
teaming .ircas 

3. _ 



Fair .TOtivatitin 

.. .3 



Average cooperation 

3 



('ope<i well w ith rtiosf 
situations 

\, 

lli{th interest in 
Ivarniiig 



High motiv.rti{)n 

- 5 _ _ . 

H igh cooperation 
5 ... 
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Other career education related programs at the secondary- 
level have been evaluated on an individual basis. Listed below are 
the subjective evaluations of some of these on-going programs: 



L A. C, P, 

The courses at the junior highs are being evaluated by the test 
supplied by the LA. CP. and by teacher-constructed test instruments. 
Student knowledge of construction and manufacturing concepts have 
shown steady increase and verbal evaluation by parents and students 
has been highly favorable. 



Home Economics: 



The new family-living courses are being evaluated by individual 
teacher-designed and administered tests. Also, in June, 1973, 
five junior high teachers will work together in a workshop situation 
to revise and update the preliminary draft of the Design for Living 
curriculum as was detailed in 1972. A guide of approximately 100 
pages will be available for distribution to home economics teachers 
in the district after this final revision. Also, parent and student 
verbal evaluations have been highly favorable. 

Special High School Programs: 

The Special Education and TRADES programs have been ex- 
tremely successful. These progrcims have been recognized as unique 
throughout the State, as well as by out-of-state visitors. Considering 
the types of disadvantaged students involved, the percentage of 
graduates with successful follow-up is excellent. 



Career Seminax" Evaluation: 



Sessions Evaluated: 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Architect 

Commercial Artist 
Electronic Technician 
Bank Vice-President 
Forester 
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Session: 

0^ 



a 
o 

ou 

to 

a 

CO 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Items on questionnaire: 


8/8 


16/17 


5/6 


6/7 


6/6 


Recommended for other students 












Learned: 


4/8 


10/17 


0/6 


4/7 


3/6 


What my future career choice 












should be 


7/8 


13/17 


4/6 


3/7 


6/6 


Advantages & disadvantages 



of this career 



.151 
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(0 

a 8/8 11/17 4/6 4/7 4/6 Salary and working conditions 

6/8 15/17 3/6 4/7 3/6 Further education & training 

needed 



0} 



g 8/8 17/17 6/6 7/7 5/6 Rated Excellent or Good 

55 Not all students who attended filled out surveys 
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Part F - Conclusions and Recommendations 



Through career education activities in USD #497, nearly 400 
teachers in 22 different schools have been exposed to career edu- 
cation concepts, materials, and activities. 

Strengths of the Lawrence Career Education programs as 
perceived by the visitation teams, the career education staff and 
USD #497 administrators are: 

1. Tilt; support of the community, parents, the University 
of Kansas, and the Administration of the local district. 
This is evident in the cooperation of these groups in 
providing 5^ source speakers, hosting tours, participating 
in career fairs and World of Work days and in sponsoring 
the Business -Industry Education Week. 

2. The development of a strong elementary program. Although 
participation is voluntary, it is estimated that approximately 
85% of the elementary teachers have participated. 



3. The implementation of the lACP curriculum in industrial 
arts for 7th and 8th grade. Materials and Processes for 
9th grade, Designs for Living for 7th grade girls and 

Teen Topics I & II fox 8th and 9th grade Home Living students. 

4. The development of the Career Information Center in the 
high school library. This is a student-oriented browsing 
center for career education and vocational guidance. 

5. The cmph?^-* -5 cn consumer education and economics, K-12. 

6. The strong program of in-service training that was developed 
in cooperation with Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

7. The good working relationships that have developed among 
the staff and itc director, and the dedication of the staff 
to career education. 
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8. The involvement of special education in the exemplary to 
provide on-the-job experience for the educable mentally # 
retarded students. 

9. The development of evaluation instruments to be used 
for measuring student outcomes at the elementary level. 
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10. The efforts to develop occupational awareness and a respect 
and tolerance for all types of occupations on the part of 
students and parents and acceptance by parents that college 
preparation may not be the best answer for all students. 

11. The support of the State Division of Vocational Education 
and the assistance furnished by the staff of the colleges 
and universities in Kansas. 

12. Exciting progress at the secondary level as more teachers 
begin to relate career concepts to their academic areas. 

13. Efforts to involve other districts in and out of Kansas with 
career education concepts and projects through visitations, 
in-service, distribution of approximately 10, 000 career 
education booklets, 4, 000 USD #497 career education 
models and numerous other publications and brochures. 

14. Opportunities for career staff to act as consultants for 
Centron Educational Films in J obs in the City and Consumer 
Education series. 

Recommendations: 

1. One staff member should be hired for each level, both 

secondary and elementary, to continue to provide services 
already established by this office. 

2. Continued testing should be done in order to further evaluate 
the effects of career education in the classroom. 

3. A method of reporting activities in the district should be 
actively pursued in order to provide continuous information 
and motivation for teachers. This should be distributed 
monthly to all teachers in the district. 

4. Continued contact with the .La,wrence Journal World should 
be actively pursued in order to give the teachers recogni- 
tion in their career education classroom activities. 

5. A central audiovisual library for the district should be 
maintained in order to provide supplemental career edu- 
cation materials for the classroom. 
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The new industrial arts and home economics courses should 
be continued at the junior highs. Instructors should continually 
review and update the course contents through workshops, 
visitations and individual effort. 

The State Department of Education should provide: 

a, central career education resource center which 
would include l6mm films, other audiovisuals. 
and classroom materials for dissemination* 

b, clearinghouse activities for materials processing. 

c, staff personnel to encourage and promote career 
education activities and in-service situations. 



Part G 

Budget* Lawrence, Kansas Component 





FY 1971 


FY 1972 


FY 1973 


Per Sonne 1 


43, 997 


55, 700 


51, 650 


Benefits 


2, 100 


2, 600 




Travel 


1, 257 


2, 450 


2, 250 


Supplie s 


24, 631 


11, 389 


5, 300 


Communications 


193 


100 


200 


Services 


707 


1, 583 


1, 675 


Final Report 




300 


75 


Equipment- 


5, 901 


400 


750 


Othe r 


200 


100 


100 


TOTAL 


$ 78, 986 


$ 74, 622 


$ 62, 000 



*Minor budget changes were allowed within each budget iten . 
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Part H • Program Continuation 



The financial plight of most schools in Kansas seems to be 
reflected in their needs growing at a faster rate than their financial 
base to support those needs. The Lawrence exemplary program pro^ 
duced evidence that installing certain career education activities changed 
the attitudes of community people and teachers at the elementary level, 
and provided ample proof that career education was a necessary function 
for all education. The exact cost of career education has been established 
at a much lower level than funds provided to install career education 
under exemplary vocational funds. It is doubtful that more than two 
of the staff will be employed by the Lawrence -schools to carry out 
functions as career education personnel, but there is no doubt but 
what many activities in career education will be continued. 

At the elementary level the Lawrence program will retain all 
activities related to career awareness. Resource people, field 
trips, curriculum guides, reference materials, and cooperative 
type career education classroom activities will be continued. The 
leadership to promote career education will remain at the building 
level. All the personnel involved in the exemplary program, except 
for possibly two staff members, will be retained on :he school staff. 
They will have regular teaching assignments and be responsible for 
a limited amount of career education work. This represents one method 
of answering the problem of how a school can carry on career education. 
After three years of intensive staff training at Lawrence, this may be 
all that is necessary to continue and expand career education in Lawrence. 

At this time Lawrence is making every effort to secure funding 
from other sources to promote and expand career education at all 
levels. Strong administrative support for career education is 
evident at Lawrence, and given some measure of equity in the state 
finance plan for schools, they will continue a strong career education 
program. 
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Summary of the Final Report 



Exemplary Program In Occupational Education In A Rural Community, 

Clay Center, Kansas 

a) . Time period covered by the report: 

From: September 1, 1970 To: July 1, 1973 

b) . Goals and Objectives: 

The objective of this project is to produce a model career 
education program that can be used in similar rural school 
settings throughout the State of Kansas to: 

1. Provide occupational orientation for elementary and secondary 
school students. 

2. Increase student awareness of occupations and careers and 
to provide the required skills and attitudes requisite to 
careers in such occupations. 

3. Provide actual work experiences in a wide variety of 
occupational areas. 

4. Provide specific skill training for students including those 
not previously enrolled in vocational programs and those 
students who may leave school before graduation* 

5. Provide guidance and counseling for students to assist in 
career selection and Job placement. 

6. Develop curriculum options in vocational education for 
statewide use. 

7. Utilize community resources as well as school personnel to 
cGOperativ^^ly develop occupational education in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

c) . Procedures followed ; 

Clay Center, the Kansas representative for the rural setting, 
followed the four phases of the original application: 

Four Phase Program 

I. Orientation 
11. Exploration 

III. Applied Experiences 

IV, Placement and Follow-up 

FIRST YEAR IMPLEMENTATION 

L To implement the program, the staff consisted of: 



a. A half-time director. 

b. A part-time secretary. 

c. A full-time counselor. 



2. To emphasize these phases, our program has used a three 
prong thrust as follows: 

a. Orientation and involvement of students. 

b. Orientation and involvement of teachers. 

c. Community awareness and involvement. 

Several guidelines were set up by the administration to start 
the program. 



1. Activities will be set up and used in Clay Center city schools 
first and then extended to the rest of the district. 

2. First year's emphasis will ^ e placed on the Orientation 
phase. 

3. For students, a threefold emphasis will be at the 7th and 
8th grade levels. 

a. Academic course work should be made more relative 
to the world of work. 

b. Home economics and industrial arts will receive special 
emphasis for hands-on exploration. 

c. A new course area is to be added called the World of 
Work (W. O. W. ). 

4. For faculty of the school district, in-service training is a 
must and ran in this order: 
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a. A college credit class on career education was presented 
by Kansas State University (K. S. U. ) with all teachers 
invited to enroll. 

b. A video tape v/orkshpp was presented to inform and en- 
courage teachers use of this new equipment. 

c. A Career Orientation workshop was presented by K. S. U. 
for district elementary teachers to lay the ground work 
for the next yearfe program. 

d. A one week, 3 hours per day, elementary workshop was 
held to form guidelines and activities to be used in the 
district-wide elementary program. 

e. One teacher wrote a master^s degree report on setting 
up a junior high industrial arts program slanted toward 
career education. 

5. To have a well-informed community all possible forms of 
media were used. 
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a. Numerous talks to social clubs, P, T, A, , Chamber of 
Commerce, and other organizations were made* 

b, A lot of information and pictures of the program were 
printed in the local newspaper. 

SECOND YEAR IMPLEMENTATION: 

The Exemplary Program progressed smoothly into the 
second year under the same initial goals, objectives, and guide- 
lines and began working on all four phases set forth for the 
project. 

The program staff was expanded to its full total which con- 
sisted of adding: 

a, A half-time vocational guidance counselor. 

b, A full-time cooperative work experience coordinator, 

L Phase One: Orientation 

a. Students: 

L The elementary program was initiated and expanded 
to all elementary schools (K-6), 

2, The junior high program was expanded to the entire 
unified district, 

3. The high school program was initiated in the form of 
Awareness Seminars, 

b. Teachers: 

1, K. S, U. 's College of Education, Center For Extended 
Services and Studies was contracted to instruct and 
consult with all our teachers on the use of new forms 
of visual media for enhancing career education 
presentations in their classrooms, 

2, Another college credit class on career education was 
presented by K. S. U. 

3, Individual help and consultation was provided by 
the program staff. 

4, A workshop was held for 15 teachers of the district's 
junior and senior high schools to orient them to 
career education and how to incorporate it into every 
academic subject they teach, 

2, Phase Two: Exploration 

a. Several elementary and junior high teachers set up 

model corporations for students to receive hands-on experience 



b. The junior high program in industrial arts, home 
economics, and world of work sections was expanded 

to the entire district. Two successful model corporations 
came into being. 

c. A Career Information Center has been established in 
the guidance office at C. C. C. H. S, 

d. The counselors have initiated a project giving job in- 
formation to students via Kansas University taped 
occupational interviews, 

e. The high school counselors and the cooperative work 
experience coordinator have initiated a course for 
juniors planning to enroll in the Cooperative Work Experience 
Program their senior year. This course will prepare the 
students for job interviews and work. 

Phase Three: Applied Experience 

a. The Cooperative Work Experience Program for seniors 
at C. C. C. H. S. , called General Occupations Education 
(G. O. Ed. )> went into full swing with 45 students, 

b. There are four significant differences in Clay Center's 
innovative Cooperative Work Experience Program as com- 
pared to the present established programs. 

Phase Four: Placement and Follow-up 

a. The high school f^uidance department has initiated a 
follow-op study of C. C. C. rf. S. graduates of 1971, 1969, 
1967, and 1962. 

b. The U.S. D. //37^ ■idmhilstrative office initiated and 
completed a dir^irlt I - .vide i-areer education study. 

Community involven^.ent 

a. This area of the pro^^ram coiitinued with numerous 
programs being presented, visits from outside groups, 
and the sending of printed materials written by our 
teachers to requesting centers. 

b. Two advisory committees were put into operation. 

1, An advisory committee for the entire Exemplary 
Program. (Chamber of Commerce Education 
Committee) 

2. An advisory committee for the Cooperative Work 
Experience Program. 

c. Two committeejb of the Clay Center Chamber of Commerce 
(Education Committee and Manpower and Development 



committee) took a very active part by doing most of 
the ground work to enlist employers to participate in 
the G. O. Ed. program, 
d. There was an increased use of businesses, townspeople, 
parents, etc. for field trips, resource speakers, and 
demons trations . 

THIRD YEAR IMPLEMENTATION: 

The program moved into the third year with all four phases 
going in the entire school district. 

The program staff had one major change-*the hiring of a 
different cooperative work experience coordinator. 

1. Phase One: Orientation 

a. Students 

1. The program included participation of all seven elementary 
school buildings. (Grades K-6) 

2. The junior high program (7-8) included participation 
of all five buildings. 

3. The high school program had about twenty academic 
areas adding career education. 

4. The Awareness Seminars have been extended to 
Wakefield on a limited basis. 

5. All teachers are increasing their use of field trips, 
community resource speakers, simulation activities, 
and visual media. 

b. Teachers 

1. In-service training this year has been through 
individual help and consultation with the program 
staff. 

2. Several teachers have taken courses at K. S. U. 

3. The Teacher Corps, a new federally funded teacher 
training set-up, has adopted career education as one 
of their philosophies to concentrate on. 

2. Phase Two: Exploration 

There was an increase at the elementary and junior 
high levels of model corporations. 

The junior high industrial arts programs at Clay Center 
and Wakefield traded course materials on The World of 
Construction and The World of Manufacturing. 
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c. The junior high home economics program has intensified 
its career education awareness through continuance of: 

1. Trading boys to home economics and girls to 
industrial arts. 

2. The interior decorating unit. 

3. The child care unit. 

d. The jimior high mathematics program invested in some 
model computors which they put together and used to 
solve math problems. 

e. The high school home economics department became in- 
volved this year by adding four new areas to their course. 

1. Young children actually attend child care classes to 
be real participants. 

2. Vocational interest testing was added. 

3. A model restaurant was operated for three weeks. 

4. A two week job exploration unit was set up with 

the girls going into the community and observing jobs. 

f. The K- VIEW program was extended to Wakefield. 

g. The K. U. taped occupational interview project was extended 
to Wakefield. 

h. The high school counselors and the G. O. Ed. director 
continued and improved the G. O. Ed. orientation course. 

■ s 

3. Phase Three: Applied Experience 

a. The second year of our G. O. Ed. program moved ahead 
smoothly under a new coordinator with 43 students. 

b. The G. O. Ed. program was offered to the Wakefield 
seniors. 

c. The G. O. Ed. program wa3 selected by the Systems 
Development Corporation of Santa Monica, California 
as one of the top fifty work experience programs in the 
United States. The S. D. C. was under contract with 
the United States Office of Education. 

4. Phase Four: Placement and Follow-up 

a. The C. C. C. H. S. guidance department has run the 
second annual High School Follow-up Study. This year's 
study covers the graduates of 1972, 1970, and 1968. 

b. A special section was added to this survey specifically 
for G. O. Ed. students to answer. 

5. Community Involvement 
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a. This area of the program increased in activity. There 
were 26 speaking engagements, 8 group visits, and 

52 sets of materials being sent to 10 states. 

b. There was an increase in the number of businesses, 
townspeople, parents, etc., participating for resource 
speakers, field trips, and demonstrations. 

Results and Accomplishments; 

The Clay Center Exemplary Program has achieved all of 
its objectives with the outstanding cooperation of the Clay 
Center community, Kansas State University, and Division of 
Vocational Education, State Department of Education, 

Objective 1: Through in-service training of our teachers, 
purchasing of commercial career education materials and audio* 
visual equipment, use of locally developed occupational materials, 
and the use of professional resource personnel we have been 
able to bring occupational orientation for students in the class- 
room at all levels. A teacher participation survey showed that 
88% of the district's teachers, K-12, were involved in career 
education. 

Objective 2 ; Several means that were used to increase student 
awareness of occupations, careers, work attitudes, and to 
provide some skill levels that can be used on the job are: 

a. Elementary level - Classroom materials and visual 
aids. 

b. Junior High level - Industrial arts, home economics, 
model corporations, and the W. O. W. class. 

c. Senior High level - Career day, K. U. interview tapes, 
K-VIEW, Awareness Seminars, and vocational courses. 

Objective 3 ; Our CO. Ed. program gave up to 45 students a 
year of actual work experience for pay and also course credit 
for graduation. 

Objective 4 ; Specific skill training for students was achieved 
by the following: 

a. Junior High level - Home economics, industrial arts, 
and model corporations 

b. Senior High level - Work exploratory, vocational 
courses, and G. O. Ed. program. 

Objective 5 : The guidance counselors at the high schools have 
been very active in our career education program. Some of 
their activities include: 
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a. Career Day - Over 60 different areas were presented 
to more than 700 students Governing the 15 job 
clusters. 

b. Career Information Center - 



1. Career information library, 

2. K-VIEW machines and materials, 

3. K. U. interview tapes. 



c. . Awareness Seminars. 

d. Job Placement, 

e. Individual vocational guidance and counseling. 



Objective 6; Our model program has developed curriculum 
materials and projects that can be used by other schools. Sojne 
of these topics include: 

a. Elementary - 

1, Career education information in the classrooais, 

2. Model corporations, 

b. Junior High - 

1. W. O. W, 

2. Changes in industrial arts and hoine economics 
courses. 

3. Model corporations, 

c. Senior High - 



1. New enrollment procedures, 

2. Bachelor Living course. 

3. Family Living coarst^. 

4. G, O, Ed. junior introductory course. 

5. G, O, Ed. program. 

6. Career InformaMon Center. 

7. Awareness Seminars, 

8. Student-bus ines men cour 3 . 



Objective 7 ; We have put an emphasis on using the local com- 
munity and its resources. Our records show we have logged 
200+ resource speakers, 100+ field trips, 28 work exploratory 
stations, and 45 work experience stations. Many of the school 
personnel have been used by other teachers in a cooperative 
way to energize classes. 

e). Evaluation; 
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Our program has used opinion surveys from students, 
teachers, and the community as the biggest share of evalua- 
tion of the program. These surveys have been run on: 

L Exemplary Program in general. 

2. W. O. W. " 8th grade. 

3. Awareness Seminars. 

4. G. O. Ed. program. 

Conclusions and Recoinmendations ; 

The following are general conclusions that we feel would 
be necessary in order to have an ongoing career education 
program: 

1. The administration and faculty must strongly support 
the program. 

2. The director should be a full-time career education co- 
ordinator. 

3. There must be an adequate budget providing for a secretary, 
supplies, equipment, in-service training, field trips, and 
resource speakers to have an ongoing, spirited career 
education program. 

4. Strong beginning emphasis should be placed on faculty 
in-service trainiag. The faculty will not be enthusiastic con 
cerning career education if you let them do it on-their-own 
with no motivational reward. 

5. Beginning emphasis for students should be concentrated in 
a small specific area with the idea of expanding to other 
areas over a period of several years. 

6. An advisory comniiliee or committees should be established 
right at the start to >zive guidance and direction. 

7. As much publicity as pt^ssible should be presented to the 
community to keep tlierri informed and enthusiastic about 
the program. 

We have found many advantages and benefits that are to the 
betterment of the students, school, and community from having 
career education. 
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Final Report 



Part A 

Problem area toward which the oroiect was directed* 



In December-^of 1969, the Kansas Division of Vocational 
Education submitted an exemplary project proposal to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Efducation under the provisions of the 
1968 Vocational Amendments, Part D. The following state- 
ments were taken from that proposal: 

This project is to be implemented and operated in 
three separate school settings in Kansas. They will 
represent rural fup to 7,000 population), rural-urban 
(7, 000-35, 000 population), and urban (35, 000 plus) com« 
munities. The objective of this program is to produce 
model career education programs that can be implemented 
in similar school settings throughout the Stale. 

The procedures used for producing the desired 
results will be based on facilities and resources available 
and attainable in each community. The coordination of 
the program will be directed through the Division of 
Vocational Education at the State level. 



The success of the project will be insured partly 
through intensive in-service teacher training of the local 
school task force by contracted consultants and through 
workshops designed to assist in implementing career 
education. Kansas State University's Department of 
Adult and Occupational Education will assist us in the 
in-service training area. 

By information gathered from these schools it is 
hoped that in five years career education will be a man- 
dated part of the curriculum in Kansas schools. 

Part B 



Goals and objectives of the project : 

The following goals and objectives were established on 
the original proposal and recommendations from the State 
Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education. 

1. Provide occupational orientation for elementary and 
secondary school students. 
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2. Itu iVNise sfuclenl awareness of occupations and 
carc^ers and lo provide the rc?f|uired skills and 
attitudes re(|uisil(^ to careers in such occupations. 

3. f-^rovifle actual work experiences in a wide variety 
of occupational areas. 

4. f^rovidt; specific skill training for students including 
those not previously enrolled in vocational programs 
and those students who may leave school before 
gradtiation. 

Provide guidance and counseling for students to 
assist in carec^r selection and job placement. 

6, Develop curric ulurn options in Vocational Eilucation 
for statewide use. 

7. Utilize community resources as well as school 
personnel to cooperatively develop occupational 
education in elementary and secondary schools, 

A detailed description of these objectives and the mtians 
by which they were achieved is included in Part D, Results 
and Accomplishments , 

Part C: 

General Design of the Rural ComponcMU: 

The original Kansas proposal was unique in that it con- 
tracted three school settings representing rural, rural-urban, 
and urban areas to set up model career education programs 
in the State. 

Clay Center represents the school in the rural setting 
with an enrollment of 1, 900 students in a town of arovtnd 5, 000 
population. 

Our Exemplary [^ro^ram follows the four phases of the 
oritzinal appliralion. 

a. Orientation - The ori(?nlation phase will place emphasis 
at the elementary icsvel but will also follow through to 
grade 12. Through this phase the student will gain a 
better understanding of the? varying types of jobs through 
units of study, field trips, resource speakers, and the 
use of audiovisual aids. Resource centers for career 
information will be established in the schools to serve the 
staff and school population. Ijocal advisory committees 
will be established to enlist community support. 

b. Exploration - The exploration phase will place emphasis 




at the junior and senior high levels but may extend down 
into the elementary school. Students will be given oppor- 
tunities to explore in more depth the careers of their 
individual interests. The home economics and industrial 
arts programs will be expanded to allow students more 
hands-on experiences related to job skills. 

c. Applied Experience - This phase will be provided by a 
Cooperative Work Experience Program at the senior high 
level. Opportunities for skill development will be afforded 
through specific vocational training programs in the high 
school. 

d. Placement and Follow-up - This phase will be done by 
the guidance and counseling department and the work 
experience coordinator to supervise students in their 
transition from school to work. 

The U.S. D. #379 administration developed the following 
outline, in the original application, to guide the program in 
implementing the four phases. 

a. Orientation 

1, Elementary - K-6. 

a. Classroom units of study related to job families in 
in the ^'world of work. 

1. Kindergarten - Family and immediate school 
surroundings. 

2. Grade One - Neighborhood. 

3. Grade Two - Community and local region. 

4. Grade Three - Kansas and interdependence of 
of occupations between communities. 

5. Grade Four and Five - Development of awareness 
and appreciation of multitude of occupations in 
different regions of the United States - -also inter- 
dependence of workers between regions. 

6. Grade Six - Factors important to personal 
satisfaction in selecting careers. 

b. Emphasis on developing positive images. 

1. Respect for all occupations. 

2. Appreciation of quality craftsmanship. 

3. Attitude toward work. 

4. Personality factors such as responsibility, com- 
petency, interdependence, etc. 
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5. Educational and training requirements, 
c. Classroom methods and techniques • 

1. Incorporated in existing curriculum and related 
to various subject areas. 

2. Visitations and use of community resource people 

3. Audiovisual aids, 

2. Junior high school - 7-8 

a. Classroom occupations study. 

b. Intensive guidance and counseling services. 

Exploration 

1, Junior high - 7-8 

a. Expansion of curriculum in industrial arts and home 
economics . 

b. Small business organization. 

c. Summer programs for applied work experience, 

2. Senior high school - 9-12 

a. Career exploratory seminars, 

b. In-depth studies of individually selected careers. 

c. Preparatory study for cooperative work experience 
class enrollment the senior year, 

d. Intensive guidance and counseling. 

Applied Experiences 
1. Senior high school 

a. Enrollment in existing occupational courses. 

b. Cooperative Work Experience Program diversified 
to include multiple areas. 

1. Commonalities class. 

2. Specialized training opportunities utilizing com- 
munity resources. 

3. Bridging the gap between school and work. 

4. Employee and employer relationships. 

Placement and Follow-up 

1. Counseling services for initial occupational placement. 
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2. Follow-up of graduates to assist in: 

a« Change of occupations. 

b. Need for additional training programs. 

c. Progranm evaluation. 

3. In-school placement service for part-time or summer 
employment. 

Procedures Followed : 

The U.S. D. #379 administration made some decisions 
on guides to implement the program. They included the follow- 
ing; 

1. The beginning staff would consist of: 

a. A half-time director. 

Duties: To direct and coordinate the entire Exemplary 
Program. 

b. A part-time secretary. 

Duties: All secretarial duties connected with the 
Exemplary Program. 

c. A full-time counselor. 

Duties: To help the director coordinate in-service 
training, teach the junior high "World of 
Work" (W. O. W. ) class, and act as a career 
education resource for teachers and students. 

2. The second and third year staffs consisted of: 

a. A full-time director. 

b. A part-time secretary. 

c. A half-time vocational guidance counselor. 

Duties: To implement in both high schools Awareness 
Seminars and Career Education Information 
Centers and to instruct the 8th grade W. O. W. 
program at Wakefield. 

d. A full-time cooperative work experience coordinator. 
Duties: To teach the formal class and to place and 

coordinate 45 students for on-the-job training. 

(See appendix, chart 1 for Administrative Chain of Command. ) 

3. To emphasize the program's phases we have used a 
three prong thrust each year as follows: 

a. Orientation and involvement of students. 
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b. Orientation and involvement of teachers. 

c. Community awareness and involvement in the 
exemplary program. 

4, Several special guidelines were set up by the administration 
to start the program. 

a* Activities will be set up and used in Clay Center city 
schools first and then extended to the rest of the 
district's schools. 

b. First yearns emphasis will be placed on the Orientation 
phase at all levels with other phases having secondary 
status . 

c. For students a threefold emphasis will be at the 
7th and 8th grade levels. 

d. For faculcy of the school district, in-service training 
is a must and will be open to all faculty members 

of U.S. D. #379. 

1. 0 ORIENTATION 

First Year Implementation: 

LI The first year orientation of career education for students 
consisted of a twofold . thrust at the 7th and 8th grade 
levels. 

a. Academic course work should be oriented and pre- 
sented to the students in a way that would be more 
relative to the world of work. This area will be 
accomplished through the in-service training of teachers 
by informing and demonstrating to them how they 

can make their course work relevant to career education. 

b. A new course ixrecX added called the ''World of 
Work" ('v7. O. vV. ) cla::s. It is offered at the 8th 
grade level once a week and runs for an 80 minute 
class period. This course's objective is to assist 
students in planning their educational and occupational 
futures. (See Appendix A, chart 1 for W. O. W. objec- 
tives and course outline. ) This course has held high 
interest by the use of many outside resource speakers, 
films, and films trip?3. Some examples include: 

1, A local b^,rb^r was asked to come in and speak 
on his occupation. While he was telling the class 
about tic.iiing, job qualifications, etc. he performed 
a demonstration on three class members of a hair 
trim, a hair cut, and a maris hair style. This same 
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type of thing was also done for cosmotology and 
the use and care of wigs. 

2. Prior to the 8th graders high school enroUnnent 
a representative v.r.s invited from a private 
business school, vocational technical school, 
junior college, and a university to speak for each 
area giving advantages, special services, etc. 
that each has to offer a student. This was to give 
background inforruation for a more intelligent 
enrollment. 

3. A combined aerospace assembly in the high school 
auditorium was planned and presented to all 8th 
graders in the unifiod district. It stressed the new 
advancements in aviation and the many job oppor- 
tunities it affords, 

1.2 The first yearns crientc-tion for teachers was accomplished 
by teacher involvement in claoaes given by Kansas State 
University and workshopa. 

a. The first teacher orientr.lion class was given by 
Kansas State Uni/e uraJy ths first semester we partici- 
pated in the S'^crr.pl^ / Pcotiam, The class title was 
Occupations Educr.iio.i ^n i Ihore was an enrollment of 
38 teachers out of a p ijiblo IZO. Areas to be covered 
in this course "a'cio ;.jf?*.c/ncd to committees and in- 
cluded the followi-:^;: 

1. Curiici'.l?.:* Ii.r:G . : Group Activities. 

2. Student jJ\:X 3^:r- 1 :,\ :\. .^j. vl.Z '^-S » 

3. Formal Sc^idy . ;ii..:i3. 

4. Simulali. :i G.^- ^ 

5. Resources i\ ♦ 

6. Work E.^-::' i. ... . . 

The reports fro.A t' . : \ <. -.rcrr.Li.tecs were used to add 
substance to our zr:<.::.: lion oiLline. 

b. A teacher workoho;^ the r.?e of vidT^o tape recorders 
was presented in t .vo t iction^ (afternoon and evening) 
to familiarize tcirh . -3 with flie use of new audiovisual 
equipment tiiat had I co/* purchaced. Fifty teachers 
attended the v/orl.c V . 

c. During eecond sem^ f jr ona teacher did his masters 
degree papci* at Kf.^ r ?,^ 3io: Uni versity on setting up 

a district-wido indu^^ l: avcs career education oriented 
program. 

d. It was determined I'l'.: one '^ecor.d yearns major thrust 
would be g^-'.red to tL - K-6 eiemcintary level. We began 
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laying ground work during the first year for the 
second yeai's major emphasis. 

1. A Career Orientation workshop was presented by 

Kansas State University for our elementary teachers. 
Schools in the district were dismissed early to 
allow the workshop to run from 3:00 p.m. until 
9:00 p.m. A meal was catered for the participating 
teachers of which there was 100% attendance. 

Z. A follow-up summer, grade level workshop was 
held with three teachers representing each grade 
level {K-6) participating with the specific objective 
of setting up the elementary career education pro- 
gram for the second year. They were paid $2. 50 
per hour and given Z4 hours working time to complete 
their program. During grade level meetings at 
pre-school teacher orientation, these workshop 
participants outlined and explained to the rest of the 
teachers the plan for the coming year. This was very 
successful and we achieved 100% elementary teacher 
participation in the program the second year. (See 
Appendix A, chart 3 for Elementary Workshop. ) 

1. 3 Community orientation was accomplished by numerous 

talks to all of the local service clubs, all of the district's 
P. T. A. 's, and through newspaper stories. 

a. Community involvement was accomplished by using 
the Chamber of Commerce to help acquire work 
stations in the community for the work experience pro- 
grams initiated the second year. They ran a business 
community survey an^i held several coffees to get local 
businessmen infoi tned and involved. 

b. Key community pcrplo were invited to attend the one 
day elementary worktihop to hear the career education 
orientation and have dinner with the teachers. 

c. The community was also involved by giving their 
services as resource speakers and field trip hosts. 

Second Year Implementation 

1. 4 The second year in the orientation phase moved ahead 
smoothly and successfully in the student area. 

a. The elementary program was initiated and expanded 

to all 7 elementary schools in the unified school district. 

b. The junior high W. O. W. program was also initiated 
and expanded to all 5 junior highs in the unified school 
district. 
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(See Appendix A, chart 4 for map of Unified School 
District #379. ) 



c. The high school orientation program was initiated 

at Clay Center Community High School in the form of 
Awareness Seminars. These seminars are offered 
once or twice a week during a 30 minute activity 
period and are open to any students that are interested 
in the program for that day. Programs feature 
resource speakers, filmstrips, movies, video tapes 
and field trips to inform interested students about the 
world of work. (See Appendix A, chart 5 for Awareness 
Seminar Topics.) 

d. All students were involved in career education through 
the greater use of resource speakers, field trips, 

and visual media this year. 

1. 5 The second year orientation of teachers moved ahead 
smoothly by adding new teachers to career education 
participation. 

a. Kansas State University's College of Education, Center 
for Extended Services i'nd Studies was contracted 
to instruct a:id coa:iuU with all of our unified district's 
teachers on the use of new forms of visual media for 
enhancing caveer education presentations in the 
classrooms. 



1. The elementary tejvcaers were given time off, with 
the use of Gubctl':u"e3 , to attend afternoon work- shops 
from 1:00 to -mGC !».n). along with other 

teachers of tl .^ir ; level. These elementary 

workshops cov^i oc': 

a. Overhead projector use. 

b. Color lifting. 

c. Dry mounti-ng witli a dry mount press. 

2. The high school tCL.chers had a choice of what 
workshops they Xv^i^-nred to actend but these workshops 
ran from 3:?0 to 4:30 p.m. Their workshop choices 
included: 

a. 2x2 slide programs. 

b. Freehand drawing. 

c. Use of video cqiilpn^ent. 

d. Use of the dry meant press. 

e. Overhead p- ejector techniques. 
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3, Each building was given a time for its teachers 
to have individual consultations v/ith the media 
experts as a follo^v-up to the workshops. 



b. Durlx.s second semester of this second year we had 
Kansas State University present a second class on 
Career Education. The first credit (either under- 
graduate or graduate) for this class was earned for 
teacher career education orientation. The following 
two credits covered the development of career pacs 
to use in career education teaching. A total of 41 
teachers participated. 

c. Looking forward to the third yearns emphasis being on 
the high school level, a workshop similar to the 
elementary one the summer before was set up with 3 
junior 1 irh and IZ high school teachers hired. From 
this workshop we predicted up to 30 academic course 
areas could implemer.t career education at the high 
school level the third year. 

1.6 Community involvement v;as aqain a high order of priority. 
More community rcspon'^ibilities were accepted by: 

a. The administva'dcn asked 35 people from the community 
to serve on a Gaxeoi-* Education Study Committee to 
study the unified school diGtrict\^ vocational curriculum 
and facilities and r:\^Ve recommendations so that the 
district could V.^^Ic-^i rr-rve career education. (See 
Appendix A, c'-^art 6 for Cr.reer Education Committee 
summary, ) 

b. Forty-fiv : \ ^ LicM& vera provided for our Co-- 
operative VJv' 'V .i-aci Program. (G. O. Ed.) 

c. The comi-iiuv: Uy ' '':col vyorkcd together to have 
students p?.rix • i ^ m :i Retail Sal esinanship course 
dually spon3crea l.y ib". ot^ae Department of Vocational 
Education ' nd ^.ho :el Cban-ber of Commerce. Kansas 
State Teachers CoUef;-. of Emporia presented the 
class. The cour^i \7-3 given in two evenings with 
local business recplc. rrirl 13 G. O. Ed. students working 
together to solv^ c)^ -b aariignments. 

d An advisory comn^'ttiv- made uo of six businessmen and 
one student to hr^lp f^udc the policy-making of the 
Cooperative Work Eli^.prrience Program was organized. 
(G.O. Ed.) 

e The conimur/tv ^tt. .ccl tb- Em^^lnyer Appreciation Banquet 
presented b/ the G, O. Ed. Program, Dr. Robe rt Meisner 
pf the Department of .\'S^\\t and Vocqi^onal Education, 
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College of Education, Kansas State University^ 
Manhattan, Kansas was the featured speaker. 

f. Through thef Education Committee of the local Chamber 
of Commerce a six-man advisory coiyimittee for the 
whole Exemplary Program was provided, 

g. The paper gave an article a week on a G. O. Ed. 
student at a work station with a local business. They 
summerized what the student was doing and the train- 
ing he was receiving. 

h. An increasing number of resource speaker and field 
trip requests were hosted. 

i. The exemplary staff also contributed to community 
awareness by presenting numerous programs, host- 
ing five group visitations, and sending out 23 sets of 
materials to 11 different states. 

Third Year Implementation 

1.7 The third year orientation phase for students moved smoothly 
forward. 

a. The elementary program was involved at all buildings. 

b. The junior high program was involved at all sites 
with a few more classes participating. 

c. Awareness Seminars were expanded to the other high 
school in the district. (Wakefield) 

d. At the high -school level we had approximately 20 
academic areas now using career education as a result 
of the summer workshop. 

c. For the third straight year more career education in- 
formation was made available to our students through 
more classes using an increased number of resource 
speakers (200+), field crips (100+), simulation games, 
and audiovisual aids, 

1.8 The third year of career education orientation for teachers 
was fulfilled by: 

a. Individual or small group in-service training by 
exemplary staff. 

b. Taking career education courses offered on the Kansas 
State University campus. 

c. The Teacher Corps, a federally funded program just 
beginning in our school district, which has accepted career 
education as a philosophy to use in their program of 
helping underprivileged children. (They have been 
orienting and using a lot of career education materials.) 

1. 9 Community involvement in the third year again reached a 
high level of responsibility. 
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a. The community provided 42 work stations for our 
Cooperative Work Experience Program. 

b. The local Chamber of Commerce sponsored another 
evening course through the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia on Retail Theft Control. We had 
15 G. O. Ed. students participate with local business 
people in this yearns program. 

c. An employers coffee sponsored by G. O. Ed. students 
was well attended. 

d. An employers fun night sponsored by G. O. Ed. 
students was held. 

e. The Employer Appreciation Banquet was sponsored 
by the G. O. Ed. program with Mr. Wilbur Rawson, 
Director of Exemplary and Special Needs for the State 
Department of Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, as the featured speaker. 

f. There was good newspaper coverage of field trips and 
class projects. 

g. The entire community hosted an increased number 
of speakers (200+) and field trips (100+). 

h. The exemplary staff again contributed to community 
awareness by presenting 26 programs, hosting 8 group 
visitations, and sending out 53 sets of materials to 

10 more states. (Additional states from last year's 
count. ) 

2. 0 EXPLORATION 

First Year Implementation: 

During the fint y r of tiie progi^am exploration was not 
a first priority so anytVL ?':' .1. it v;as done in this area came 
from the teacher:: ov/n c x and initiative except in junior 

high home economics a:. i ;...'u.;>i rial arts. 

2.1 Elementary - No activity in this phase. 

2. 2 Junior High 

a. The big charx^e in home economics and industrial arts 
exploration (hands-on experiences) was to have the 
girls go down to chop and the boys come up to the 
kitchen for two weeks- McKinley Middle School in 
Clay Center initiatGcl t>.i^3 project. 

1. The girls were then introduced to: 

a. Career oppov'' unities and uses of industrial 
arts training for girls. 
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b. Mechanical drawing projects. 

c. Woodworking projects that gave some basic 
skill in layout, cutting, and finishing. 



2. The boys were then introduced to: 

a. Career opportunities and uses of home 
economics training for boys. 

b. Grooming principles and practice. 

c. Proper etiquette. 

d. Basic skills in sewing, ironing, and cooking. 

b. The McKinley Middle School librarian set up a special 
unit on the operation of audiovisual equipment. The 
career opportunities were discussed in this field and 
* the students w ere £ i v ' j n ci diploma upon completion of 

the four-hour course. The diploma certified them for 
teacher aides on audioviGual operation. Equipment 
operation and care covered the following: 

1. Filmstrip projectoi s d.iid vievv^ers. 

2. Slide projectors. 

3. Record players. 

4. Tape players. 

5. Cassette players. 

6. Movie projector^* 

7. Video t^pe machine. * 
2. 3 High school - No activity in this phase. 

Second Year Implementation: 

This year more ernphasi.'^ v.:,n placed on activities con- 
cerning the exploratory phas v. , 

2.4 Several elernento,ry projocLs spra^ng into existence. 

a. A second grade class at Lincoln Elementary, during 
a study of food in hcnlth, branched off into the 
career of a chef. For hinds -on interest the teacher 
had the students write up recipes as an English pro- 
ject for a recipe book and had it printed. The best 
recipe was picked (b-rownies), and the class divided 
into teams and eac.li t3am Viad a part in the preparation 
and baking of the biov^niec which turned out to be 

the best ever. 

b. A third grade teac?ior ac Green Elementary had her 
class form a mcdol corporation, pooled ten cents 
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per child, bought mateiuals, made Christmas tree 
decorations, and sold them just before Christmas 
at a nice profit. 

c, A fourth grade class at Green Elementary formed a 
model corporation, pooled fifty cents per child, 
bought materials to make a low priced and medium 
priced product, ordered from a catalog (learning the 
use of and how to order from a catalog) a high-priced 
product, sold these and compared the profit from 
each. 

d. A sixth grade class formed a paper drive collection 
business as an activity supplementing a class unit on 
ecology. 

2. 5 Junior High 

The exploratory phase was extended to all other junior 
highs in the district through the home economics and industrial 
arts program. 

a. McKinley Middle School carried through its second 
year of boys to home economics and girls to industrial 
arts. 

b. The exchange of boys to home economics and girls to 
industrial arts was initiated at Longford Junior High. 
Boys did sewing and cooking. Girls did simple pro- 
jects (bookends) and refinishing furniture. 

c. McKinley Middle School home economics added two 
new areas. 

1. Child care with youngsters being invited to attend 
for one week with students planning for, caring for, 
and feeding the invited guests. 

2. Interior decoration unit with students learning 
the basics and then building models to put them in 
practice. This unit was topped off with a trip to a 
furniture store and an $80, 000. 00 professionally 
interior decorated home. 

d. Longford Junior High (7 & 8) formed a project for a 
comparison of building paper houses on a custom and 
assembly line basis. Findings: 

1. Students got tired of assembly line, doing the same 
thing over and over again. 

2. Tbe assembly line built more paper houses in the 
same allotsd time* 

e. McKinley Middle School initiated parts of the World 
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of Construction in their industrial arts program. 

£• Wakefield Junior High initiated parts of the World 
of Manufacturing in their industrial arts program, 

g« A McKinley Middle School study hall teacher conjured 
up student energy and enthusiasm for forming a model 
corporation for making chess sets. The corporation 
was both a student learning success and also a profit- 
able success because without even advertising they 
sold over 70 sets. Some orders came from as far 
as Florida and Texas. Students made a very fine 
profit on their shares, 

h. Longford Junior High formed J and H Enterprises. 

This model corporation had an assembly line operation 
set up to manufactui'-e electrical extension cords, called 
"Kool Kords", in 6, i>, 10, and IZ foot lengths . The 
students decided not to invest any money in shares 
until they knew hov a^nr.y they could sell. They sold 
over 85 units \/hich produced a handsome profit. 

2. 6 High School 

The Clay Covi.^iy Co-.-^iaunity High School began its 
participation into thir. ar v^a by the follovving: 

a. A Career InxOTnv^,t:io:i C c^-.tor which is a student oriented 
vocational guidance c was established in the 
counseling dap-artrn of ihn Clay Center Hgh School. 

In addition to r . ti ?o and other materials on career 
education arc voc?.t"' n 1 gui -..nee, this center houses 
the K-VTE'^V I'Kr/ : ; - l:or;a] Information for Educa- 
tion and V:c:. ■ o : ' - laaterials. K-VIEW is 
an automat id, :. v . - .l y.i.^ul reader -printer which 
will provid3 up f. . . — s of occupational information 
from a dala c:..rc'. T- - o:'na*rion may be read 
directly from a ^ cr( : . ; rint out can be made if 
the student so dec li 

b. The counselors in- • J • a new job information project 
for studenL.^ in rh ? Cr . reformation Center. This 
project consio'ied of i:^L:,d interviews of five different 
jobs being borrow?-^. f?'om the Kansas University 
Guidance D'apartment c\zry l\\o weeks and placed in 
the Career C-^ntejt Toi* the ^^tudents individual listening 
and study. The titiev of the t^ve^ were posted on the 
counselors b-^llZ'tAr. bo:.rd, The:ie tapes proved to be 
very popular. 

c. The high schccl cour.r. colors and the work experience 
coordinator initiator' v. pro,{ram second semester, for 
the junior ctucra to who arc planning to take the General 
Occupatior*3 Educa-.i"».i "f ."O'^ran- (Work Experience) 



their senior year. This new introductory program 
will prepare them for job interviews and an in-depth 
study of several occupational choices that they might 
choose from for next year's job. (See Appendix A, 
chart 7 for orientation outline) 

Third Year Implementation: 

This year the momentum picked up in this phase with more 
teacher participation. ' Last year's activities became more sophis- 
ticated and more activities were initiated. 

2. 7 The elementary level was more active than ever. 

a. The Lincoln second grade cooking project was back 
again with the sam8 overv>;helming success. 

b. At Wakefield th8 third grade wrote a play on the world 
of work, staged the play before the video tape machine, 
and shov^ed it on T. V. for a parents party. The 
students found tlir^t there were over 200 occupations 
connected with the production of a T. V. program. 

c. Greenes third grade ha.d their Christmas decorations 
model co^porcvtion again. They also repeated on the 
profit. 

d. Green fouirth grade's mcdel corporation, on making 
a low and medium priced article and buying a 
high-priced article to sell, was again successful. 

e. Idana's fourth, fifth, and sixth grades produced a 
newspaper as an English project after a field trip to 
the loca-1 n^-vcc^psr and a nationally known author was 
invited to op'^ak to the class. 

f. A Lincoln fouith giado class in a section on American 
industry, following a field trip to a local plant, set up 
a model c.sJc.nib]y line and produced paper wagons. 
This same class also produced skits on job areas and 
staged thasc over the year. 

g. The fifth and sixth gvade class at Green Elementary, 
after field trips and speakers, produced a newspaper 
in their English coarse. 

h. A sixth g5/ade class at McKinley Middle School produced 
several plays that compared an occupation in a country 
they were studying in social studies to the same 
occupation in che United States. These were video taped 
and presented to pa-rents and other sixth grade classes. 

i. Two teachers in fifth grade classes made special use 
of the DUSO Kit which was purchased this year. It 
uses class participation to investigate attitudes. 
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2. 8 The junior high area also picked up new teacher partici- 
pants and studenb activities - 

a. A McKinley math todclior, using one of his career 
pacs he had v;orked up in an in-service class, used 
model computor kits to help students understand the 

use of math in one area of the world of work. Interested 
students put the kits togather and all students used 
them to work problems. 

b. Two McKinley social studios teachers put more career 
education in their simulation of a mock presidential 
election and stock market activity. The election was 
also video taped to be shown to parents and other 
classes. 

c. The home economics and industrial arts departments 

had the boy-girl oxchcnj,^ again this year with Morganville 
Junior High joining caii other two. 

d. The home economics d3partinent at McKinley added 

a new area in cocnaecology to go along with the replay 
of the child care and Interior decorating activities. The 
cosmetology module consifftod of having a local beauty 
salon owner cciti3 ir.to the class and go over hair styles, 
cover information on wigs, career opportunities, and 
finish with the girlii: Gjyling each others hair for several 
days. 

e. The induotri:<l d ts: cioparLments of McKinley Middle 
School and Wakefiold Junior High exchanged courses 

in the Worl l of Cor, v ?:::u^:t\on and the World of Manufacturing . 
The instructors usod orl/ p,\rts of these courses in 
their reguk^.r clarc nl: 

f. McKinley l^Aid.Tl^ C :cl n^^o ! d corporation this year 
has been hi ilva , : ■ .'...j area. This has really 
gone over bi^' wi'cli r itc. They have molded 
paper wci3ht£;, prvi ' r .'l^.y faces, magnetic 
flowers for posting :f:Cui;;j on ii.^tal, miniature feet, and 
many oth^r i^3rii3 too y.\:xa:i\c\xB to rrxention. 

g. Longford'3 moJ^l co /-.Ca tlcn went into the field of 
boot jacks. Tiiey c' , m^,, ;d their ov;n proto-type, 
bought raw rnatericlc, sat up an assembly line, drew 

up advertisivig^ anc' into production. They received 

orders for os^ax 160 jacko and had an established company 
inquire abo^Jit a ord-.>r of two hundred boot 

jacks per month. 

h. Morganville Junior IIU''^ eighth giade joined the model 
corporation group by : i.v:ti:ig up and producing, through 
the combined efforts of bl'.a koine economics and in- 
dustrial artci d3p or.? -:ui;s, a foot stool which they named 
the '^Stu-^d/ StcoL " K^ro c-r"o in the demand was well 
over the pocfjibl3 profucLion pot:5ntiaL 
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None of these model corporations have ever lost money* 
2. 9 High School 

a. The Clay Center Community High School home economics 
department joined the emphasis on career education 
and the exploratory phase by adding three areas to 
their program. 

1. A new unit on restaurant work and the occupational 
opportunities in this area were explored. A local 
restaurant owner was asked to speak in class and 
then the students decided to simulate one and run it. 

To do this they picked th3 time right after school 
from 3;20 to 4:00 v;'hen many students are just 
killing time and waiting on bus transportation. The 
restaurant operation ran for three weeks, one class 
participating each week. Each class divided up 
into teams and had special jobs which were traded 
around so that all would cover each area. The charges 
were just to cover tha costs and the restaurant 
specialised in foods not commonly found downtown. 
It was a tremendous success. 

2. The homa economics department also added a child 
care unit with '*live kids" to their program. The 
high school child care unit ran along the same lines 
as the junior high modal. 

3. Another new area was a unit on '^Career Exploration 
of Home Economics Occupations. The five week 
unit involved evaluation and exploration of the six^ 
areas of horae economics related occupations as 
well as p3'rcoiial o.nalysis by tha students of their 
qualificctionc fc.^- tut home economics related occupa- 
tions. 

First, the studon':o I'cviewed the six job clusters 
of the home economics related occupations and the 
various jobs vv'ithin them. For two weeks in the 
classroom studentii evaluated their own personality, 
physical status, interests, abilities, hobbies, 
activities, social needs, and plans for the future. 
The Kuder Interest Survey was taken by the students 
and used for evala.^tion of interests. The pamphlet, 
^^Exploring Your Future, " Kansas Extension Service, 
Kansas Stats University, Manhattan, Kansas also 
served as a resource. 

After each student wrote a self profile as a final 



evaluation of their s .v'. ' bility to various jobs, they 
chose two home econD<./-:*.cs r;ilat2d occupations they 
wished to ^r^'iAL^re in covri-auDity. Merchants had 
been preview. ly c--.:.. . .; ^c'x ning the program. 
Each st^.J'-'iV.t a^ rrc; j c.:* class time at a job 

and retu:w'nud *:o tho cl- ~;. . ocrn for t^vo days of evalua- 
tion of tli'3 job aad tli. ;!:. ^. uic-'-bility to the job. The 
experience rep:.?." i :^cr ;--:^ie more week with the 

students r.t r.yiutii^^ jcb v/U!. a final evaluation. 



Students ULc.i■:^ m'. . 
va r ious o c c u^. : . : 
ability to ih:i : ^ jc': : 



The exploration pli^ 
for the students. 



^ ':c vai l3s concerning not only 
c '.: .v:: ...:u ini^.cvtant, their suit- 



of tha more exciting phases 



0 APPLIED EXPERi:;JNC£ 
First Year ImplciVi;^ li:. ^": 
3.1 High School 



The first y: '. 
type of Coo^3.^. . - 
sired, setting vl^^ ■ 
foundation v;o-V. 
year. The Ad ' . ^ 



,:,'':::d of v'iesigning the 
- P^orram that was de- 
c:,.nd getting the 
Ui oz'^'^iTi the second 



a. The ncv/ t /; 
that V7C\zlu 
rural cov.:...> 
Occupati 

b. The pro:;. - 
under t'.-.-; 
maxim "C t a ::'c. 

Cm Each p:-..^ tl r* 
one perlca «-.. 
This cl'.zs 
of the v/o:. lo 
take part ox 
gramis r - .. 
Appendi:;. 3) 

d. This p 
of woi'I: r u 

e. The shcv'^/ 
their cc'c : 
by v/or!.'.v j 
credit ar. 1 ; 

hours pj;!- J 



. r Experience Program 

=: c:,iled ''General 

or students 
..L.r^*.cr. (The present 
^ :vdLnator. ) 

. oiled in a formal, 
..orcci Occupations, 
r^.-^'^inon to all phases 
>a.J.ii:c3d study will also 

(Present pro- 
ijixucil class. ) (See 

cf the world 
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/ Li".cir time to fit 
'.o/cri' preference 
. c pnr r?^y for school 
^\\-^:\n\3 require three 



The students may work before school, during school, 
after school, or any combination of the three to fit 
their school schedule and the employei's preference. 
(Most programs now require only afternoon work.) 
Priorities for student enrollment acceptance would 
be: 

1. Students with no work experience and who are planning 
on going right to work after high school graduation. 

2. Students who have had work experience and plan on 
going on-the-job after graduation. 

3. College bound students that need work experience. 

h. Two Chamber of Commerce committees. Education 
Committee and Manpov/er Development Committee, 

were asked to spearhead the drive for potential employers 
of the students. They used a two-prong attack: First - 
a survey was mailed out to all prospective businesses 
in town, second - coffees were set up for prospective 
employers to attend to receive an explanation of what 
the program was trying to do and to answer any 
questions they might have. 

i. A presentation of what the program was all about and 
how it would work was given to all the juniors at 
Clay Center Community High School ^o see how many 
were interested. The presentations were made during 
the junior, American History class periods to keep 
the groups small so that they would be more likely to 
discuss and ask questions. 

Forty-five students ended up enrolling for the first 
year's operation of G. O. Ed. 



f. 




Second Year Implementation: 
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3. 2 High School . 

1. The Cooperative Work Experience Program for seniors 
at Clay Center Comrniinity High School called G. O. 
Ed. went into full swing v/ith 45 students enrolled. 
After a smooth, successful year we finished with 42 
students completing the year. (One student finished 
school at mid-semester. ) 

2. The second semester, junior G. O. Ed. prep program 
was initiated with good success. (See Exploration, 
2.6 c) 

3. For community involvement highlights see Orientation, 
1. 6 b and e. 
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Third Year Implementation: 



3.3 High School 

1. The second year of our G. O. Ed. program moved 
ahead smoothly under a new coordinator with 43 
students. (The enrollment was down two but the 
senior class had 20 students less.) 

2. The G. O. Ed. program was also offered at Wakefield 
High School and 5 students showed an interest but 

all decided not to participate when enrollment came. 

3. During this year of the Cooperative Y/ork Experience 
Program the Systems Development Corporation of 
Santa Monica, Califorraa selected this program as 
one of fifty to undergo an in-depth study for the U. S. 
Office o£ Education. (See Evaluation section, #4) 

4.0 PLACEMENT AND FOLLOV/^-UP 

First Year Implementation: 

The high school guidance clepai'traent along with the local 
Chamber of Commerce (actii.g a local placement center down- 
town) worked together in pasci/.g job -placement information back 
and forth. The Kansas State E.auloyment Office hired a lady to 
help the chamber with job placc;rr:3-A in Clay County during the 
summer and the Exemplary dii ^ctcr v^orkcd very closely with her. 

Second Year Implemet.tation: 

a. The high school j^oi^'i^.K j ^e^-artnient initiated a follow-up 
study-of Clay Coaler C jrr unity High School 
graduates of 1971 "/ . ^-aduates), 1969 (3rd year 
graduates), 1967 {^Ah > ::: V * .-iduat3s), and 1962 (10th 
year graduates). Tl I.' -h:: first follow -up study 

that had been done icj sonxC time. 

b. The U.S. D. #379 ccdurini^tr^.tive office initiated and 
completed a district- An/ide career education study. 
(See Appendix A, ch£:.rt 6. ) 

c. Cooperation on job placement with the local chamber 
office continued as it did the first year. 

Third Year Implementation: 

a. The high school guidr.nce dep'r.rtment conducted its 

second annual high school follow-up study and included 
Wakefield High School. This yearns study covers the 
graduates of 1972 (1st year graduates), 1970 (3rd year 
graduates), and 19S8 (Sth year graduates). 
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b. A special section v/co lidded to the above mentioned 
survey specifica,!!/ for G. O. Ed. students to answer, 
(See Appendix B. ) 

c. Cooperation ^^ith t\i3 Igcs'I chc^mber office continued 
with our coopeiativo \%^-ik £:i:perience coordinator 
helping feed in new jcb opportunity openings as he 
made his rcuuds clisc'^ing work stations* 

Part D 

Results and Accomplishments 

The Clay Center Exem;:lr.vy Program has achieved all of 
its objectives with tho ov.ts'i'>n':^in3 ccoperaticn of the Clay Center 
community, Kansas State University, and the State Department 
of Education - Division of Vocwlicxirl E<!lucation. 

Objective 1 was accorn^ lishad by bringing occupational 
orientation for studen':3 into the clar.sroom at all levels through 
in-service training of our 'c':.^^l^ss3, purchasing of commercial 
career education matsvials a.ia audioviyual equipment, use of 
locally developed occu^p.vtlcrirl n.t^t'^irirJs, and the use of pro- 
fessional resource personnel. A t^c^cac^r participation survey 
showed that 88% of the diGlricc^s tocchsrs, K-12, were involved 
in career education, (See App;-.:. Jlix C, ) 

Objective 2 was e,cccinpiish*jd by several means that were 
used to increase student a\v:^i .v„iw 33 of occupations, careers,, 
work attitudes, and to provide . 0.110 skill levels that can be used 
on the job, 

a. Elarrieiitt;^ / I . / 1 • CI; 'i^ci oorn materials and 
visuc-1 cil^:''-- 

b. Junior IHp - i 1 U-d^^b Li 1: 1 avis, home economics, 
modcjl coi pcr^./l. . .^ mi the W. O. W. class. 

c. Senior High Ie; ..l - C ^:.'dcr d- /, K, U. Interview 
tapes, K- VIE v7, A .\..r^.-iCja Sciminars, and voca- 
tional courses . 

Objective 3 v/as r-ccdv [ '.IcV. :id h; the O. Ed. program 
giving up to 45 studonts a ye?, r cf c,c'cac.l v/ork experience for 
pay and also coursa crt Jit fc j ,:v:^,du'-.tion- 

Objective 4 v/as accomp'; ' -.d v/'M. ep^^cific skill training 
for students being achi-Dvcd in t\.\ ±zllc'w:.ng manner: 

a. Junior l-i:s,h. 1 i . - ..-^ -iCor^Ov;-i'.cs, industrial 
arts, aivi moc. ^--l : ..r.rAioxir,, 

b. Senior H:2-a 1*^ '/'j k .\.tcry, vocational 
courses, ^-xid C C'. .1,}. pvogx ;^;t\. 
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Objective 5 wasf achieved with the guidance counselors 
at the high ichools being very active in the career education 
program. Some of their activities include: 



a. Career Day - Over 60 different areas were 
presented to more than 700 students covering 
the 15 job clusters. 

b. Career Information Center - 

1. Career information library. 

2. K-VIEW machines and materials. 

3. K. U. interviev/ tapes. 

c. Awareness Seminars. 

d. Job Placement. 

e. Individual vocational guidance and counseling. 

Objective 6 was accomplished by our model program 
developing curriculum materials and projects that can be used 
by other schools. Some of these topics include: 

a. Elementary - 

1. Career education information in the classrooms. 

2. Model corporations. 

b. Junior High - 

1. V^. O. w. 

2. Changes in indu:; trial arts and home economics 
courses. 

3. Model corpor." . 



c. Senior High 



1. New enroUmant j-^rocedures. 

2. Bachelor Living course. 

3. Family Living course. 

4. G, O. Ed. junior introductory course. 

5. CO. Ed. program. 

6. Career Information Center. 

7. Awareness Seminars. 

8. Student-businessmen courses* 



(See Appendix C. ) 



Objective 7 was accomplished by putting an emphasis on 
using the local community and its resources. Our records show 
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we have logged 200+ resource speakers, 100+ field trips, 28 
work exploratory stations, and 45 work experience stations. 
Many of the school personnel have been used by other teachers 
in a cooperative way to energize classes. 

Part E 

Evaluation 

The general evaluation section is completed by the 
Executive Director of the State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education who has served as the third party evaluator. 

Internal evaluation has included studies of: 

1, The Exemplary Program in general. 

a. Thirty-five people from the community served on 
a committee to evaluate the district's vocational 
curriculum and facilities that serve our career educa- 
tion program. Their overall recommendation was to 
place greater emphasis on additional areas of explora- 
tion and limit additional in-depth study. More 
specifically, they listed 7 one year goals and 3 three 
year goals. (See Appendix A, chart 6.) 

b. A teacher survey was taken toward the end of the 
second and third years of the programs operation. 
The following table shows how the teacher felt career 
education wds accepted by each listed area. (See 
Appendix D) 

1. Not at all. 

2. A little bit. 

3. About Average. 
Acceptance cf Career 4. Considerable. 
Education By: 5. Enthusiastically. 

1971-72 







1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Commvmity 




18% 


18% 


66% 




/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


2. 


Parents 






50% 


50% 






/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


3. 


Adminis tration 




18% 


18% 


66% 






/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


4. 


Counselors 






33% 


66% 






/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


5. 


Elementary Teachers 






50% 


50% 




/ / 


7 


/ 


/ 
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Acceptance of Career 
Education By: 



6. Junior High Teachers 

7. Sr. High Voc. Teachers 

8. Sr. High Academic 
Teachers 



1. Not at all. 

2. A little bit. 

3. About Average. 

4. Considerable . 

5. Enthusiastically. 

1971-72 



c. 



1. Community 

2. Parents 

3. Administration 

4. Counselors 

5. Elementary Teachers 

6. Junior High Teachers 

7. Sr. High Voc. Teachers 

8. Sr. High Academic 
Teachers (33% did not 
answer) 



Comparison of the above chcirts shows final accept- 
ance of career education to be greatest among coun- 
selors, senior high vocational teachers, and elementary 
and junior higjji teachers. 

A Career interest survey was given by professional 
boy scout directors to the 9th, 10th, and 11th grade 
students to determine which occupational areas held 
the highest interest. The top ten in order of favor- 
ability are listed below. 



1 
1 


L 


3 

18% 


4 

33% 


C 

D 

50% 




1 
1 


/ 


/ 

83% 


18% 




1 
1 

33% 


/ 

66% 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


1 


2 


1972-73 
3 4 
18% 33% 


5 

50% 


/ 


/ 


/ 

18% 


/ 

33% 


/ 

50% 


/ 


/ 

18% 


/ 

66% 


/ 

18% 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 

100% 


/ 


/ 


/ 

18% 


/ 

18% 


/ 

66% 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 

18% 


/ 

83% 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 

33% 


/ 

66% 


/ 


/ 


/ 

66% 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 



1, Sports /Recreation 
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2. Auto Mechanics 

3. Camping/ Hiking/ Canoeing 

4. Agriculture 

5. Music 

6. Nursing 

7. Field Sports (hunting, fishing) 
8« Social Service 

9. Interior Decorr.Ci.v»g 

10. Secretary 

Specific Student Groups, 

a. Vorld of Work claas {W. O. W. ). 



L At the end of each of the 3 years of operation, 
a survey vv^as given to the students to determine 
their neoda and hovv to better meet them. (See 
Appendix D. ) A key question was to rat€ the 
over -all ben&flL^J received from the W. O. W. pro- 
gram. Recul^:?.: 

Alot of help Some help No help 

1. 1970-71 67% 33% 0% 

2. 1971-72 59% 40% 1% 

3. 1972-73 :?% 38% 0% 

2. A su:*.va/ c-.icuctjd of 8th grade students to 
find cu: wliich crc^s v/jre chosen for high school 
enroUm^ixt. 

' 1971-72 1972-73 

1. C^.J...v c . : \. 
(Voc :-!:L a:.' L*'; r.;id 

Bu--...-^) 37% 41% 

2. CoU::^:: P.../. 49% 36% 

3. Gc:- _ Al 14% 23% 

b. Awaren>36S Semin?.ir3 (o;:c'n to all high school students.) 

1. The Av-ar-jpegs Cler iircx Survey (See Appendix D) 
was given to 362 f. ashiTiau, sophomore, and junior 
students ut the clcj.:^ of tlv- 1973 school year. Two 
of the Itc'/ qacfptv:^.-: in tho .survey showed: 

a. RaGul-s iroi 'i '-^ Vrdr^CcAice of the seminars: 

1. CSvUsed nic! to Ibixilc about what I will 

do in th:- Auut-. 34% 

2. I lade v:-v /o the many occupa- 
tions to ch,^>w:i ^vora. 30% 
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3. 


Proviaed aadea knowledge of th€3 






world of work. 


25% 


4. 


Created intei'est in a certain job 


15% 


5. 


Gave a better understanding of 






myself 


6% 



b. Of the 242 stud3nts that said they had attended 
seminars, the question, '^Should the seminars 
be continued next year? was asked. 
Yes 218_ No 2A_ 

The same high school group of 362 freshman, soph- 
omore, and junior students was asked which area 
of study was chosen for high school enrollment. 



a. Career oriented (Voc. 

b. College Prep 

c. General 



Arts & Business) 41% 

36% 
23% 



Career education emphasis has shown up in high 
school course enrollments. It should be f3ti*essed 
here that total high school enrollment has decreased 
in each of the last 3 years. 

a. Business ccuv.ies: 

1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 

1. Shorthand 27 37 23 

2 . B o G kk 3 c p 1 n g 23 41 32 

3. Record Kz-j-irig 7 26 13 

b. Voc^/dcnal cl?' 

1. Carpencry I IS 32 18 

2. Pov jv i.l - : 35 52 6l 

3. V/ork H:.! v:. clonc^ 45 42 39 

c. Home Econci.-.lcf. : 



With a decrease in total enrollment, the home 
economics d-j;.-\.. Li-i is maintaining an even 
enrollments Arir:*:l.cr clo.ss in Bachelor Living 
had to be acIcToO!. Tor :-:;xt year making 3 E.achelor 
Living sectio:!:: c/'iu 3 Family Living sections. 

d. There l.ao "boon ?- -l.i'zvz^^ze in college prep 
courses as iilicvvix: 

1. Foreign L:.; ; 80 56 62 



1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 

2. Sociology & 

Psychology 75^90 45-55 27-36 

3. Chemistry 51 32 26 

General Occupations Educa.tion (G. O. Ed. )• 

1. Selected achievenx^nts v/ere compared among work 
experience studeiito. The last semester of the 
jiinior yecr was compar>;d with the first semester 
of the senior year in: 

a. Numbei^ of crc:iits: 

1971- 72 6G7o carried more credits senior year, 

^;:0% carried same number of credits 
both semesters. 
0% carried fewer credits senior year. 

1972- 73 Zi% cariied more credits senior year. 

41% carries vl same number of credits 

both semesters. 
2C% Ccvrried fewer credits senior year. 

b. Grades Ea.vt.T:l: 

1971- 72 67% gained batter grades senior year. 

11% r-ariLvd came grades both semesters. 
Z's.% r..:.rn.vd poorer grades senior year. 

1972- 73 66% oayn^d better grades senior year. 

5% cvrned same grades both semesters. 
Z9 /') cc.r;■i.^d poorer grades senior year. 

c. A^tenvdance: 

1971- 72 567j \:cA better attendance senior year. 

7 /0 iv'^d eq^iai attendance both semesters. 
^: -r- l.ad j^corer attendance senior year. 

1972- 7i ^-^ r^ L I bcttsr attendance senior year. 

r,'. i^rd c^'^r^l attendance both semesters. 
2; V, '.iv.^I pooi'iiir attendance senior year. 

2. The G. O. FA. stv-v. -il^s c-\ch -i^valuaced their own 
training station. ±u.i. i.^o key questions showed: 

a. Kas the crr.'A.vVi:^ -;:i-oj;^ram experience been 
valuable to yd-? Yc: No _2 

b. V/ill th- trai.ii.:;.:; liolp you in other jobs? 
Yes 34 No 2 Don't Know JL_ 

c. Which scbccl cc^w.-e^ tied in with the work you 
were doing? Tr.^ top five named were: 

1. Ho:vie Ec ''.uiaics 

2. G. O. r:^': I::d-tpeudent Study 

3. Pcvv'er }/. .cra^rxo 




4. Bookkeeping 

5. Typing 

3. In the G. O. Ed. student^s classroom evaluation, 
the key questions showed: 

a. Twenty-one students found the independent 
ctudy very helpful and l6 did not. 

b. Thirty-six out of 37 felt the resource speakers 
added greatly to the class instruction. 

c. Twenty-five felt the filnis added greatly to 
classroom instruction and 7 did not. 

d. The top item named s.s most enjoyed by the 
class was iiidc;pendent study. 

Follow-up of high school graduates. 

a. Two of the key questions concerning career education 
in the follow-up survey chowcd: 

1. Do you fael Career Day is beneficial? 
Yes 261 No 21 

2. Do you feel Awareness Seminars are beneficial? 
Yes ]AS No 125 

b. The former G. O. Ed* students were asked to fill out 
an additional form v/hich showed thsy had entered 
the follov/ing areas aft3.r graduation: 

1. Vo. Tech. School or College 40% 

2. Working full time. 41% 

3. Armed Forces • 5% 

4. Not working. 14% 

Twenty-one rOwalni-.J a ;:c-:: :;ou v/Uh the sanie firm the 
trained v/lth in th^ nc.^ Program. 

The Cooper ativ3 Y7ork F^ v^bvI'^uc^ Pto[;i i.rri in the Clay- 
Center Community High School which is a part of the 
Exemplary Project in Career Education was selected as 
one of fifty programs in the Ur/iled States to imdergo an 
in-depth study and a33e:::&r*i^nt. 

The assessment v/as und-3rcpJ:en by Systems Development 
Corporation of Santa Ivloidca, Crlxfornia, under a contract 
with the U. S. Office of Ed^ication, 

The nation-wide study ic^ decigred to: 

a. Develop a s^t of cas3 G!;u:Iic3 v^hich v/ill documeiit 
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the growth, training strategies, and significant 
charactevistics of fifty different and successful 
work education progrivms. 

Look for commoiV.liti3S in features and character- 
istics among the more successful of tho fifty programs 
that can lead to reccmmendations pertaining to the 
structure of future work education programs. 
Collect data on student participation in the fifty 
program3, and on non-pa.rticipating students at the 
same schools, which can be used to link desirable 
program outputs to student characteristics and 
goals. 

Lay the grovmdwork for a follow-up study. 

The study is for federal officials in the Department of 
Health, Education and V/^ilfare and the Department of Labor 
concerned with fundirg and promoting work experience 
programs, voccitiona.1 Cviucator s at State and local levels 
who want to improve e::isting programs and initiate new 
cooperative work experience programs, representatives 
from different communities and legislators concerned with 
shaping legi^ietion pevtai.iing to lh3 support of cooperative 
work education programs and career education, and repre- 
sentatives from industry and labov who are interested in 
developing or r-xpc-ndiug v>'ork education programs in co- 
operation with their lo::cil richool districts in different 
parts of the State and nation. 

5. A G. O. Ed. evaluati-n v^a3 written by the Exemplary staff 
for the North Central Association during the 3rd year of 
the program. 




b. 



c. 
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part F 

Conclusions and ^ -^i^^S:;:^^^^^^ 

The following aro genera.1 conclunions that we feel would 
be necessary in order to have ^n ongoing career education program: 

1. Strong support for the pvogram by the administration and 
faculty. 

2. The director sh.ouId be a Xull-time career education co- 
ordinator. 

3. There must bo f:.n a dequ,%c^j budget providing for a secretary, 
supplies, er.urpmoiit; in :^.:rvlc<5 training, field trips, and 
resource spec\k^*irs to ha^-e an ongoing spirited career 
education progv£-m. 
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4. Strong beginning emphasis should be placed on faculty 
in-service training. The faculty will not be enthusiastic 
concerning career education if you let them do it 

on- their -own with no motivational reward. 

5. Beginning emphasis for students should be concentrated 
in a small specific area with the idea of expanding to 
other areas over a period of several years. 

6. An advisory committee or committees should be estab<» 
lished right at the start to give guidance and direction. 

7. As much publicity as possible should be presented to the 
community to keep them informed and enthusiastic about 
the program. 

We have found many advantages and benefits that are to 
the betterment of the students, school, and community from 
having career education. 



Part G 



Budget for Clay Center 



1971 



1972 



1973 



Personnel 


$17, 978 


$34,728 


$30, 548 


Employers Benefits 


750 


1, 500 


1, 355 


Travel 


375 


1, 200 


1, 350 


Supplies 


6, 820 


2, 872 


2,597 


Communications 


150 


250 


250 


Services 


100 


200 


100 


Final Report 






500 


Equipment 




3, 000 


1, 000 


Direct Costs 




250 




Other 




600 


300' 


Total 


$27, 410 


$44, 600 


$38, 000 
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Part H - Program Continuation 



Rural-type schools have problems of a different nature than 
those of laf^er communities. There seems to be a keener sensitivity 
to schools and their importance to a rural community. The communi- 
ty reaction to alterations of traditional education is quicker in 
rural areas. Children in rural areas are exposed to work and are 
aware of what local people do to mal^e a living. In a sense there is 
a different need for career education in rural areas. Career Edu- 
cation can be tied closely to industrial education and economic 
development. Cooperative type experience programs must be 
developed rather than specific, expensive laboratory type voca- 
tional programs. 

Clay Center, through the Exemplary Program, developed a 
combination cooperative vocational prograrn^at the senior high level 
that has been very successful. This program has become the basis 
for other programs in similar schools. The 1974 State Plan for 
Vocational Education and the Handbook for Vocational Education 
includes the description of an approved combination cooperative 
program based on the Clay Center program. Twenty programs of 
this type will be approved for regular vocational fimding next year. 

Clay Center will carry on most of the career education activities 
generated by the exemplary funds a^id will use, a consultant 
basis, a person to direct the activities district-wide. It is evident 
that rural schools need to cooperate with one another to support 
career education facilitators and to provide in-service training 
for personnel. With less staff turnover inmost rural areas, the 
career education thread that extends throughout the education 
system is more durable and requires less frequent transfusions 
to support. The Clay Center schools will incorporate a clause 
in their merit pay criteria for teachers that relates to career 
education activities. This is an ia:Mcj.tion of the importance being 
placed on career education by the school board and administration 
of the school. There is very strong administrative and community 
support for career education at Clay Center. The program has 
an excellent chance to expand because of educational needs 
assessment and placing of funding priorities. 
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Clay County Unified School District #379 



Board of Education 



Superintends! 


it of Schools 







Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 
(Curriculum and Personnel) 



Principals 



Chamber of 

Commerce 
Committees on 

(1) Education 

(2) Manpower 



Project Director * Advisory 



Committees 



Development 
and Employ- 
ment Oppor- 
timities 



Project 
Counselors 



Cooperating 

Classroom 

Teachers 



Kansas State University 
In-service Training Component 



Chart 1 
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World of Work 



Objectives of iliis Course 

1. Make school a more meaningful experience for the student by- 
helping them to see the relationship between educati nal 
avenues and future career opportunities. 

2. Assist the stud exits in making a self -evaluation of their interests, 
abilities, values and needs as they relate to occupations. 

3. Give students an opportunity to explore major occupational 
fields available to them in the world of work. 

4. Guide students in recognizing the economic and social values 
that work has in our society. 

5. Make students aware of the facts that work can give added mean- 
ing and many social rewards to a person's life. 

6. Help the student learn the best ways and steps that should be 
taken in making decisions. 

In summary, this course is designed to help students plan for 
their occupational and educational futures. 



V/orld of Work 
Unit Titles 

1. Exploring My Interests. 

2. The Value of School Couvses Related to Jobs. 

3. How to Study and Make the Mont of School. 

4. Dress, Manners, Euquelto and Personal Health. 

5. Personality and Job Succosr.. 

6. How to Choose a Career. 

7. Discovering Your Abilities. 

8. Study of Occupations. 

9. Principles of Business and Management. 

10. Human Relations: Eraployar -Employee. 

11. How to Find Jobs, 

12. Job Application, Interview and Follow-up. 

13. After High School, What? 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAM ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WORKSHOP 

(Follow-up Session) 

Workshop Staff and Consultants: 

1. Mr. Don Riggs: Workshop Director, K. S. U. 

2. Mr. Sam Rogers: Exemplary Program Consultant, K. S. U. 

3. Mrs. Mary Ashby and Associates: Lawrence Exemplary Program, 

4. Mr. J. Lester Hooper: Clay Center Exemplary Program Counselor. 



Workshop Schedule: 



Monday, June 14, 1971: 

9:00-10:20 a. Opening remarks and kick-off, Mr. Don Riggs. 

b. 1971-72 Clay Center Exemplary Program Objec- 
tives, Mr. J. Lester Hooper. 
10:20-10:40 Break. 

10:40-12:00 a. Exemplary Activity Over the United States, 
Mr. Don Riggs. 
b. Guidelines for field trips. 

1. Student form. 

2. Business form. 
12:00- 1:00 Noon Break. 

1:00- 2:20 a. Set up general title areas for each grade level. 
2:20- 2:40 Break. 

2:40- 4:00 a. Begin work on 1st quarter planning. 



Tuesday, June 15, 1971: 

9:00-10:20 The Lawrence Exemplary Program Team. 

10:20-10:40 Break. 

10:40-12:00 Finish 1st quarter planning. 

12:00- 1:00 Noon Break. 

1:00- 2:20 Begin work on 2nd quarter planning. 

2:20- 2:40 Break. 

2:40- 4:00 Finish 2nd quarter planning. 
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Wednesday, June 16, 1971: 

9:00-10:20 Begin 3rd quarter planning. 

10:20-10:40 Break. 

10:40-12:00 Finish 3rd quarter planning. 

12:00- 1:00 Noon Break. 

1:00- 2:20 Begin 4th quarter planning. 

2:20- 2:40 Break. 

2:40- 4:00 Finish 4th quarter planning. 

Thursday, June 17, 1971: (If needed) 
9:00-10:20 Clean up. 
10:20-10:40 Break. 

10:40-12:00 Check coordination between grade levels. 

Determine if additional time is needed. 



U.S. D. #379 
EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
Education Centers 



^ Morganville 



Green 



0 



Clay Center © 
Idana * 



Green to Clay Center 
Idana to Clay Centar 
Longford to Clay Center 
Morganville to Clay Center 
Wakefield to Clay Center 



11 miles 
9 miles 
25 miles 
10 miles 
18 miles 



Wakefield 



^ Longford 




MILEAGE 




Chart 4 
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Awareness Seminars 
Filmo and Speakers 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1 5. 

lb. 

i 7 . 

1 ^. 

?■ 0 . 

2 1, . 

ZZ, 

zs. 

24. 
25. 
2t. 
27. 
23. 
29. 
30. 

:yz. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

40. 



Film, ''The American Fanner*' 
Speaker, Farmland Inau3tries 

'■Rewarding Careers in a .DyncLrnic Industry - Agriculture" 
Film, 'Incorporated'' 

Speaker, Manager of J. C. Penney Store 
Film, "Careers in Business" 

Film, "Pulse of a City" (meti opolitan newspaper) 
Speaker, Newspap>jr editor 
Film, "Careers in Construction" 

Speaker, Kansas Contractors or Apprenticeship Programs 
Film, "Preparing for Tomorrow's World" (Atomic Energy) 
Film, ^'Cooks, CLelG, ^M'vd Rolat.-d Occupations" 
Soeaker. Food Indusui-ies, realcturant manager 
'Job OppoxTauities ip. Hotels and Motels" 



1 in 



Film. "Jobs in the Baki v:; I/irlu-tvy" 

■'Creative V/orU- i-f Intux^cr T'^^ci; 



n* 



Film, Fashion: The C^.rr-jv of CficJh-igo 
v^>.>e;rker, Water quality 
r'M.n. "P'rom the l-iir/' v 
y il:r;, "Pt-or^le Who C'::** 
bp *-'^'^-er, Kansas Ko^:^;-':. 
Film. "Horizons Unlim:. 
cpportunitie s) 
Film, "Ao Tall As uV:^ I 
Film, "Ride Covv::.:vy 



lic c:ilina AVTS 
..v' (\:-r.Uh field) 
: : • - .'•ril health careers 

(iV..'_*l.*a r cn«^rgy opens career 

(l^'irrv.-, rd Bound Program] 
[-/■: i. r iv.jiso training) 



"Tl 



V urn 
I ilm 



"Jobs in Draicl:-^/' 
"The 200 iniilio.:" 
Film, "Careers ii. Cc::'-:V! 
Film, "Inv.us Lrici'f of Ll.vj 1' 



ir lim. 
Film, 
A^i^K"! , 



"Oupor ■:uniLl 



F i liii. 
Film, 



"V:or\d C:u-,a,:i-;.i: hi; 
"Electronic:. C;vic:e 
"The Flooiir y C^:^S\ , 
Speaker, League ; ' 
Film. "Social'Vo. K.-;r" 
Film, "Main.:;:ay .h. I I^ii" 
Fihii, "Jobs in th: 



Jising" 
;:.iLies" 

aV'd Dj,'yer Installation' 



*-a:i' 



/jlal service) 



Film, "Lifeline 



. 1 ^ t I 



1 , M 
, t t 

-M.:.--^ indr.iitry) 
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fri • 


J: iirxii 


^'Annlvincr for a Job" 




J? iiiriy 


^ ^ A r> 1 ^7^ Ti or "fnt* Tt"^^ 




jfcj iim, 


" Tr»K T^f-faivTPw Whom Would You Hire?" 


44. 


i? ilm, 




45. 


"XT' m 1 ...i^ 

Film, 


vjtoou w orts. Jriauito 


4d . 


r iim, 


^iWV»r» r*nnc: Hnf*?*' 


47. 


Film, 


"You and Your Boss" 


48. 


Film, 


"The Beginning" (Marine Corps) 


49. 


Film, 


»'Men from the Boys" (United States Army) 


50. 


Film, 


"No Hands but Yours" (live by your ideals) 


51. 


Film, 


"No Limit to Learning" (postsecondary education) 
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Chart 6 



MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
CAREER EDUCATION STUDY COMMITTEE 

The coneenciis of ail sub -cominittees seemed to point to a con- 
tinued pa'Ograiv^ of exploratory exp3riences, as v/ell as some in-depth 
progx'ams {v;hich tend to ba terminal in nature). Greater emphasis 
was placed on additional areas of eirploratory rather than further 
limiting the program by r.dditional in-depth studies, which would 
limit the numbar of studenta participating. 

One Year Gor.ls 

1. A feasibility study of cost, availability of facilities, instructor 
time and/or qualifications, and transportation for the greatest 
utilization of educational opportunity at both high schools. 

2. A follow-up study o£ graduates of tlie last five years in order to 
determine their input into the areas of need. 

3. Study, plan and complete additional facility needs in career educa- 
tion, specifically hi the areats of moving the voc. ag. to the CCCHS 
site and providing f^ddltioiial space for present classes in printing, 
carpentry, and other oubjects that might be added in the immediate 
or near future. 

4. Ha.ve all instructors in career ecucction area,s visit AVTS in 
this area, vievv' theii* programs, visit Vv'ith staff, and begin a 
study of the possibilities of coordination of programs for 
advanced placement. 

5. Consider permitting senior students to attend AVTS for half 
days to commence chair vocationr.l training at this time, rather 
than waiting until after gradu^ttion. 

6. Study career education oiferingy to determine feasibility of 
establishing semester or ^^xnini" courses in exploratory areas 
which might lead to elimination ox overlapping instruction. 

7. Investigate the poosibility o£ a need and availability of purchase 
or lease of more updat3d equipvnent such as! 

a. Electronic calculator for business education. 

b. Two dishwashers and water softeners in CCCHS home- 
making areas. 

c. Study the possibility of updating the Wakefield home- 
making department (making it vocational). 

Thre e Yea r Goals 

1. Additional courses, teacher time (or rearrangement of teacher 
time) as indicated as a result of gr^.duate follow-up study. 

2. Study feasibility and cG'^^bliah, if po£i^ible, satellite programs 
with one or more AVT Schools- 

3. Evaluate and, if deemed succossfui, continue and expand to 
"Wakefield the Gei^eral Occupations Education Program. 

'f ^ 
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G. O, Education Orientation Outline 



Meeting 1: Orientation to Work Experience. 
Question- Aug wer. 

Pass out materials for students' use. 

Bring social security cards with you for next meeting. 

Meeting 2: Complete Application for G. O, Education. 

Explain recommendations and how they work* 
Discuss Contract and Training Agreement. 

Meeting 3: Filmstrip, "V/hy Work .at All" 
Discussion 

Money Problem check list. 

Meeting 4: Films trip Part I - "You Others Know" 
Interest and Abilities sheets. 

Meeting 5: Filmstrip P--rt II - "You Others Know" 

My High School Courses, Grades, and Activities sheets. 

Meeting 6: Filmetrip Parts I & II - "Liking Your Job and Your Life" 
Assignment: My Profile Self -Analysis. 

Meeting 7: Career Exploration Interview. 

Phillips 66 Attendant Interview and v.'ork sheet. 

Meeting 8: Career E::ploi-aiion Interview (continued). 

Filmstrip Parts III & IV - "Liking Your Job and Your Life" 

Assignment: Actual Interview - 
"Inteivl.-iv/ C;V ::tionnaire" 
' ' In te 1' vi ^-.^v E'-'/a 1 v. ti on" 
^'Future Lifcc viiatlon That Interests Me" 

Meeting 9: Filmstrip Part I - "Preparing for the World of Work" 

Contin^uo lcAe::vie\^ risrjigxrment. 

Meeting 10: Filmstrip Part II - "Preparing for the World of Work" 

Meeting 11: Filmstrip Pcxt I - "Yoar Job Interview" 

Prepei'in^ ^. ilcsume - Letter of Application. 
Assignment: Develop a rough draft of a resume. 

Meeting 12: Filmstrip Part II - "Your Job Interview" 
Your Firc5t Jol:. 

Assignment: Complste resume and have typed for next 
meeting. 
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Meeting 13: 



Tape - Dear Kid letter. 
Instruction of Letter of Application. 
Asr»ignment: Write a letter of application. 



Example: first paragraph: 

I have learned through the work experience 
coordinator of Clay Center High School, of the 
expansion of your company's operations, and 
your plans to create a new position for a part- 
time employee in sales. Your occupational 
interest area 

Complete and have typed for next meeting. 

Meeting 14: Filling out application form - page 3 of Your First Job . 
Assignment: Complete application form. 

Meeting 15: Interviev/ing Techniques. 

Meeting 16: Interviev/ing Techniquec. 

Meeting 17: Interviewing Techniques. 
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APPENDIX B 



ADVANTAGES OF G. O. EDUCATION 



1. STUDENT 

- • Job skills in an interest area (even if school doesn'-t offer 

that course). 

- - Get actual on-the-job training and skills. 

- Decide if they like this occupation for a living. 

2. SCHOOL 

- - Fewer dropouts. 

- - Fewer unemployed after high school. 

- - Downtown classrooms offer variety of skills, experiences. 



3. EMPLOYER 

- - More and better trained employees coming from high school. 

- - Help develop schools educational philosophy. 

- - Be a part of the high school education team. 

4. COMMUNITY 

- - Skilled workers stay in Clay Center. 

- - Kids see that Clay Center does have opportunities for those 

with a skill. 



1. Be 16. 

2. Be a senior. 

3. Show interest in vocational areas. 

4. Students can be either college -bound or not and have top, average, 
or low scholastic ability. 



and training we can't offer. (Learn by doing) 



STUDENTS MUST 



PILOT PROGRAM 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Trade and Industry 




Home Economics 



Distributive Education 



Office Education 



DIVERSIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS 



Health Education 



Vocational Agriculture 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

6th & Court 

Clay Center, Kansas 

February 16, 1971 

Dear Sir: 

Many of you have recently been informed of the new Exemplary 
rogram that has been approved for School District #379. One part 
of this program will be to provide experience for students to re- 
ceive actual work experience from business while enrolled as Senior 
high school students. The purpose of this survey is to determine 
the number of businesses willing to provide a training station and 
the type of part-time training stations which would be available. 

In reference to the student work experience, perhaps a., few basic 
facts are important. 

1, Students enrolled in the work-experience program must be 
at least 16 years of age, have the ability to carry the school 
load along with on-the-job training, and have the necessary 
personal characteristics. 

2. Each student-learner will receive one hour per day class- 
room instruction at the high school relative to his work 
experience. 

3, The student-learner will receive a wage and may work one, 
two, or three hours per day. 

4, An organized program of training on-the-job, developed by 
the teacher -coordinator and employer will be provided for 
each student, 

5. The work experience will be for senior students and will 
terminate with their gradaa^tion. 

6. During the 1971-72 school year the cooperative work experi- 
ence will be operated on a limited basis. 

The Education Committee and Ma.npower Development Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce will be assisting the high school in 
carrying out the "G. O. Education" program. If you have any addi- 
tional questions concerning the program, the committee members or 
Bob Bronaugh will be happy to visit with you. Your cooperation will 
be sincerely appreciated. 

Elton Mcintosh, Chairman 
Educational Committee 
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BUSINESS SURVEY FORM 

Name of Business , . 

Address 

Phone ^Type of Business 

Approximate number of employees Men Women 

TRAINING STATION POSSIBILITIES: On-the-job experiences which 
are supervised jointly by tLe cooperative employer and the co- 
ordinator of the G. O. Education Program. 

Yes No 

1. Would this business be Vv'illing to help provide 
work experience opi ^^r vunities for the G. O. Ed. 

program? 

2. Does the business havi. a clear v::idGr standing of 

the objectives of the pAC^^ram? 

3. Is the attitude of emi^lcyecs fr,vc^'able toward 

such a training program? 

4. Are training faciliticc of the typ6 to provide 

training in modern Li.elh.ji::? 

5. Are adequate provio'ca^ r.-icd:: for tho protection 

of physical and m^;iii'. l ^/eUr.rs oC ih^ students? 

6. What types of part-time Lrairrln^ positions would 
be available? 

a. Number of part-t-iin3 pof3?tIorji3 for Boys Girls 

b. Number of hours c, / .:.'.j.blo Y'"-^* day 

Morning ACL yx r o :.u *^ Evening 

Other (including Gr f;vi .>) 

c. List the type of ;:t.jL t- V:. o available for students at your 
business: 



7. Is your business subj i'.t tc minimuvri. wage? 

8. If yes, is your buciricso itac jcoi 3:i in bocomrng 
familiar with the requirc^/norca to p''.y stu dents 

subminimum wage? 

9. If you are not interes^jJ v.t in* ^miit In providing 

a work station for c tuclt; it-1 jarner:^, would you be 

interested in the future? 

10. Is your business inte:^^2.Btod, bv7.t lacks sufficient 
information and dcci^ -^ tn-..^^ inf 'j.wnu.tion about 
specifics of the program? 

Would you PLEASE help aa by fUlii-g cut this form and mail it to the 
Chamber of Commerc3 office (6th £c Court) by the 26th of February. 
Thank you for your aaGist::.:::ce ! 
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Application For G. O. Education 



Name Parents Name 

Address Phone No. ^ 

Occupational Interest After Graduation^ 

Age Date of Birth Sex: M F Height Weight 

Social Security No. Location from school 

(miles or blocks) 
Father *s Occupation Mother's Occupation 

After Graduation do You: (a) Plan to go to work, (b) Military 

service, (c) trade school, (d) Jr. College, (e) College, 

(f) Have no idea yet. 

What type of job are you looking for through the G. O. Education 
Program? 2nd Choice 

Hobbies 

Do you own your own car? Do you have transportation to and 

from work? Do you have to ride the bus? Do you have any 

physical handicaps? What subjects do you plan to take next year 

if you do get into G. O. Education? 

What subjects would you take if you didn't get into G. O. Ed. ? 

What activities (sports, organizations) do you plan to participate 
in next year? 

Previous work experience: 

Employer Type of Jo b Months on Job Wage 



Are you presently working? Where? 



Do your parents approve of your enrollment in the Work-Study Pro- 
gram? 

Would you be available for work on Satux'days if needed? 



Is there a wage you must earn per week to pay for debts or obligations 
you have? 5^ 



Employer 
Trainee 



Beginning Wage 



UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT #379 
Clay Center Community High School 
Cooperative Work Expsrisnce Training Agreement 

A. The STUDENT agrees to: 

1. Be employed a minimum of hours per week, but not 

more than 40 hour^^ on Monday through Friday counting 
school courses and work. 

2. Be given the opportunity to become proficient in as many 
areas of the sponsoring organization as his ability and time 
permit. 

3. Conform to all rales and regulations pertaining to the 
school and the ein\??.oyer. This includes rules pertaining 
to grooming, drcr3, smoking, and drinking. 

4. Not hold another regular job that might conflict with his 
work experience job. 

5. Follov/ instructloiis cheerrully, avoid unsafe acts, and be 
alert to unsa.fe coi: iitioiiS. 

&• Have approprij.te cl::>:lari^ for various jobs, 

7. Report to the coov .M-..^co j r.ny Joiiciencies he has in his 
training. Exti-a I cl^ will be £;ivjn in these training de- 
ficiencies,, 

8. Regular school 2itlenJauce being mandatory. No trainee 
who is absent fioir. 3cl:ooi du^ to illness will work on the 
day of the abcc.ij^ wiLuout prior permission from the co- 
ordinator. If ih-i :.l.r is 3'cing to miss work for any 
reason, it is tV.:r l int's rc L:poncibirity to contact both 
the coordin*:iro : 1 ' . ; cr.iplc/ar. 

9. Passing gradjj 'vv j v. to remain eligible for this 
program. If C.)2 ' " . gj^ados drop, the student may 
be required ^o v. o .L; f .v ^ I^c^ i'i), 

10. Relieve the U. vS. Vj, V-i / all li3.bility for accidents en- 
route to and f.Tov: \ ^ k, 

11. Employer tith^cG I v' v^; :v ,\ j-^v?'!. The trainee will respect 
confidential infom. ;^ tlon viilns to his place of employ- 
ment. 

12. Bring any specl il [ jch;c x^j :,o tr.o coordinator. He should 
feel free to ask foi* cc^iur.cl at ii-ll times. 

13. Resign his wo.:k v.ir. ..y v-;r-C'j: j; b if he v/ithdraws from the 
General Occup3 clo: - j }Cduc':^'.'.oii cli>, 3 3 or drops out of school. 

B. The EMPLOYER a£,r.-.o3 lo: 

1. Not displace any ...i-^ , 'c.:; i';.v\;,.',oy3 j position with a trainee. 

2. Not re<:ain a stuC'^iic t^'r.lxK:o in employment for a period 

of at least 90 i:.}s il cha .stj.uc:i;t v/itlidrav/s from the General 
Occupations Eclacation clc'.cs or drops out of school. 
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3. Furnish a rating of the student's performance and attitude 
as needed. 

4. Assign the student new responsibilities, when in the judg- 
ment of the employer he can handle them. 

5. Avoid subjecting the student to any unnecessary hazards. 

6. Be responsible for the student while he is on the job at 
the training station and should be aware and careful of any 
hazardous areas in which the student is engaged. 

7. Consult with the coordinator at least one week in advance 
before dismissing the student. 

8. Be aware of the rules and regulations of the school as it 
pertains to the trainee and agrees to assist the school, as 
much as possible, through the coordinator to see that the 
trainee follows these rules and regulations. 

The COORDINATOR agrees to: 

1. Closely supervise the trainees from U. S. D. #379. 

2. Coordinate any trainee job station changes during the year 
if deemed necessary and only with the consent of the train- 
ing station employer. 

3. Assist the student-learner with continued employment 
throughout the school year if his or her work is satisfactory 
The period of emx^Ioyment will be determined by the em- 
ployer and the coordinator. 

4. Provide instruction related to job activities, safety, and 
general occupations information. 

5. Suggest ways of supervising the student-learner, and will 
assist the employer with training problems pertaining to 
the job. He will also notify the employer before visits. 

6. Have the authority to transfer or withdraw the student when 
he deems such action to be in the best interests of those 
concerned. 

The PARENT agrees to: 

1. Allow the student to receive on-the-job experience during 
the hours agreed upon by the coordinator and employer. 

2. Assume responsibility for transportation to and from 
career exploratory experience and work station according 
to the work experience schedule. 

3. Relieve the Unified School District No. 379, Clay County, 
Kansas, their employees and agents, and to assume any 
liability on their behalf for any accident, injury or other 
casualty to the student-learnei" resulting directly or in- 
directly from the exploratory work experience herein pro- 
vided for, and to idemnify the Unified School District No. 
379, Clay County, Kansas, their employees and agents, for 




any loss or damages they may sustain which are occasioned 
by reason of the undersigned student, or his legal repre- 
sentativ3, processing any claim or lawsuit for damages as 
a result of injury or other casualty, resulting directly or 
indirectly from said exploratory or work experience. 

E. For HAZARDOUS Occupations Only: 

1. The work of the student-learner in occupations declared 
hazardous shc-11 be incidental to his training, shall be inter- 
mittent and for short periods of time, and shall be under 
the direct and close supervision of a qualified and experi- 
enced person^ 

2. Safety instraclion shall be given by the school and corre- 
lated by the employer with on-the-job training. 



Employer Parent of 

Guardian 

Coordinator Student 

Job Instructor ^ Date 



TRAINING OUTLINE 

The course of trai^iing is desigrxed to run for a 36-week period. 
The training will be in nrccordance with the outline of training below, 
made and agreed upon by exriployer, student, and coordinator. 



J 
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G. O. Education Class Schedule 



Textbook: Succeeding In Tlio World of Work 

L Basis of Vocational Education Tj.aining Agreement. 

2. Jobc: Choices and Opportunities. 

3. Finding A Job. 

4. Getting the Job: 

Applications 
Letters of Application 
Data Sheets 
Interviews 

Telephone Techniques 

5. Succeeding On The Job. 

6. Unions. 

7. Employee - Employer Relations. 

8. Your Progress on th^ Job. 

9. Self Inventory 

10. Personal Effectivoress - Salesmanship Course. 

11. Social Security. 

12. Unemployment. 

13. Income Taxes (chapter 13). 

14. The Draft Lottery S^otcrn aud Hew It Affects Your Job Attitudes. 

15. Job Analysis. 

16. Job and General Caf:^--/. 

17. Basic Economic R^laLod Job Information. 

Supply- Demand Priciiig 
Inflation 

18. Types of Businet^es. 

Owning Your Own '^2vlsL\0'ZS 
Fundamental rN.c ccr :! Kc . :^ing 

19. Budgeting for Lifzi As c V/orking Person. 

20. Insurance Needs of a 3u^ino3S and the Working Person. 

21. Banking Needs of i\ Bcjinzct^ and the Vvorking Person. 



4^ 



Date S tudent 

Employer 

Student Job Assignment 



JOB PROGRESS REPORT 
CLAY CENTER COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 

TO THE EMPLOYER: This report is your estimate of this 
student-trainee's work during the past six weeks, MARK ONLY ONE IN 
EACH CATEGORY, Please go over the finalized report with the 
student. 



ATTENDANCE 

Always present as scheduled 
Absent occasionally 
Frequently absent 

ATTITUDE TOWARD SUPERIORS 

^Always Cooperative 

Usually cooperative; accepts 
suggestions and criticism 
readily 

Seldom cooperative 

ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER 
EMPLOYEES 

Always cooperative 

Usually cooperative 

Seldom" cooperative 

APPEARANCE 

An asset to the businass 
UsuaDy neat 
Needs improvement 

ATTITUDE TOWAR D C:;ii:^'ICIgji^ 
Solicits and follows B'jg;^^3tQd 

improvements 

Accepts criticism 

Resents criticism 

On a scale of A - F what grade 
Ho you feel the student should 
receive on his work exporivixice? 



PUNCTUALITY 

Always on time 

Usually on time 

Frequently tardy 

ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PUBLIC 

Very Courteous 

Courteous and usually tries to 

please 

Shows little interest or desire 

to please 

JOB PERFORMANCE 
^Outstanding 

Usually satisfactory 

Frequently unsatisfactory 

ABILI TY TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 

Always reliable 

Usucdly follows instructions well 
Careless in following instructions 

R E3GUR CE FULLNESS 

Anticipates work to be done and 
plana v;ork accordingly 
ShovvS initiative in work 
Usucvily has to be told what to do 



A-E:>ccellent performance 
B -Above average performance 
^C-Ave-rage performance 
D-Below average performance 
F-Complete failure 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPRG vaMj:i]NT 



ERIC 



[ [ Would like to have a coiiference with the coordinator, 
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EMPLOYER EVALUATION OF G. O. EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE WORK TRAINING PROGRAM 

The following questions would help us a great deal in evaluating 
the new program at C. C. C. H. S. this year. Please answer as honestly 
as you can with the idea that our program can improve if we know how 
to improve it. We also want to know what you liked about the pro- 
gram so we can continue those things as they have been. 

Your evaluation will be concerned with 
(name of student) and the program as a whole^ 



Please answer the following questions by checking the scale at 
a point that shows your answer rating. 



High _ Average 



Low 



/ I 1 T T 

1 2 3 4 5 

1. To what extent do you feel the program has helped the student 
learner's work attitudes? 



./ / I 1 T 

1 2,3 4 5 

2. To what extent do you feel this program has helped the student 
learner in forming his future plans? 



I 1 1 1 T 

1 2 3 4 5 

3. Where would you rate the student learner's cooperativeness on 
the job? 



/ / I 1 T 

1 2 3 4 5 

4. How would you rate youv degree of success in working with the 
student learner? 



/ / / J 

1 2 3 4 5 



ERIC 
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5. To what extent do you feel this prograrii^has helped you? 



T' I II I 

1 2 3 4 5 

In what ways? 

6. How much do you feel the students were helped by the formal O. 
Education class at the high school? 



I I I I I 

1 2 3 4 5 

Recommendations for material that should be covered in this 
class: ^ ^ 



7. How effective a job do you feel the G. Education coordinator 
has done this year? 

7 1 1 1 ^. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Please add recomm^nda'doxis for improving coordinator's services 
next year. 



8. Please list any othsr areas below that need improvement and give 
your recommeiidations . 



Upon completion cf this evaluation form please mail in the enclos 
self-addressed envalcpe. 

We sincerely thank you. 
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student Classroom Evaluation 
G. O. Education 



Your help in the instruction of the G. O. Education class is 
requested. A summary cf this evaluation will be completed and im- 
provements made when possible. While it is true that the likes and 
dislikes of students vary, please state your opinion and suggestions 
for improvement under each section. 

Independent Study 

I liked it and feel it should be continued. 

I did not like the independent study. 

I feel the independent cJtudy didn*t do me any good. 

My suggestions are: 



Guest Speakers 

^ I liked the use of guest speakers and felt they aided in presenting 

the material. 

I do not feel the guest speakers added to the instruction. 

My suggestions are: 



Check which topics or units you f^U v/ere beneficial to you. You may 
want to rftfer to the Table of Contcnce in your text. 

Managing money. 

Buying goods and services. 

Credit and installment buying. 

Contracting for goods and services. 

Using bank services. 

Job application. 

You, your employees and co -workers. 

Job progress. 

Self inventory and personal effectiveness 

Vocational development and occupational study. 

Insurance 

Life insurance. 

Health and accident. 

Property insurance. 

Automobile insurance. 

ERIC r^^^23 



Topics I would like to hcva covered are: (Please list any topics deal- 
ing with our area that you xccl should have been included, ) 



Films 

I felt too many f'.ltns v:ere chown. 

I felt not enough filu-^; -^vere shown. 

The film coverage v/ac just right. 

I felt the films ^ddod gocd and informative information to the 

classroom instruc*:ian. 

I didn't feel ths films v/erc. wortlvvvhils and didn't really benefit 
from them. 

The thing I enjoyed most about th;; class was: 



The thing I disliked mc Jt c^bouc the class was: 



Did the work experience progre.m influence your choice of an occupation? 
yes no 
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Training Station 

Employer ^ 

Da t e 

Student 



STUDENT EVALUATION SHEET 

Note: The G. O. Education advisory committee felt the student should 
have an opportunity to evaluate their training station. This will give 
the advisory committee and the work experience coordinator ideas 
for improvements for the coming year. This evaluation will be done 
annually during the month of May. If any employer would like to have 
a copy of this evaluation, one will be sent to them upon their request. 

Has the experience you have gotten on your training program been 
valuable to you? yes no Why or why not? 



Could the training on the job be improved? yes no 
' If so how? 



Do you feel you will enter this "type" of employment later in life? 
yes no 

Do you feel your experience has prepared you for employment in your 
occupational interest area? yes no 



Do you think this training v/ill help you in other jobs? yes no 
How? 

Have you developed more confidence in yourself because of your 
part-time occupational trainirg? yes no 

Do you think working conditions on your job could have been improved? 
yes no If so, hov/? 



Did you feel like the supervisor took enough time to show you instructions 
to complete job tasks? yes no 



Did you feel like your co-workers treated you like an equal? 
yes no 

Did the training you got in ^school course?? tie in directly with the work 
you were doing on the job? yes no 



Which courses do you feel gave you soma insight and training as to the 
type of work you were doing? (List) 



Please list any suggestion you might have for improving training 
at your training station that may be of some future help. 
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Year of C. C. C. H. S. Follow-up Survey 

Graduation Supplement Sheet 

FOR G. O. EDUCATION STUDENTS 
(Cooperative Work-Experienced 

NOTE: If you participated in the G. O. Education Program while in 
school please complete these two sheets, 
(Mr. \ 
(Miss) 

Name (Mrs. ) 

. , ^ (1^^^) (fi^st) (middle) (maiden) 

Marital Status: Single Married Divorced Other 



Present Address^ 

(street 
Social Security Number 

Sex 



(please specify) 



(city) 



(state) 
Birth date 



(zip) 



Training Station while in Schcoi 
Firm Name 



Current Employment 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Unemployed 

Student 



Armed Forces 

Yes 

No 



Education 

Present Status 

Full-time 

Part-time 

None 



Employer's Name 
Addr CCS 



(3tro3t) (city) (state) (zip) 
Your Job Title 



Annual 



salary 



E3ginning 
salary 



Present 
salary 



Have yea starved in the armed forces or cur- 

rcn*<;ly s crving 



Branch 



(have (no) (currently 
served) serving) 
Date Entered 



ETS Data 



Rank 



Are you u?i.ng your vocation training 



Fleaso l7.3t any nichools or colleges you have 
attended after grr^duation. 



How did you obtain your present job position? 



School official 
Newspaper 
Found yourself 
pther - state source 

Did your G. O. Ed. training help you secure employment? 
yes no 

If yes, how? If no, how could the program be improved to help? 



Has your G. O. Ed training been halpful to you in performing the 
work you are now doing? ^yes no 

If currently employed, is there any relationship between your G. O. 
Ed. work experience station and your present job? 
yes ^no 

If no. Please indicate the reason why. 



If currently in school, is there a^iy relationship between your G. O. 
Ed. work experience anJ ? choice of your major course? 
yes no If no, ploabe iiiulcata the reason why. 



Do you feel that your G, O. Ed work experier.ce sta tion gave you a 
realistic experience of v/aat the real v;orld of work is like? 

yes no If your r.nsv/ar is no please indicate why. 



What areas, if any, should b3 cjiJclcd to the classroom instruction 
that you feel would be beneficial to a graduate going out to work? 
Comment: 

What suggestions do you have to imr>rove our total program? 
Comment: 

Work history since graduaLicn: (Omit present job - list most recent 
first. ) 

Employed By Nature of V/ork Hours per week 




Family or relative 
Friend or acquaintance 
Public employment office 
Private employment agency 



How did you obtain your present job position? 

Family or relative School official 

Friend or acquaintance ^Newspaper 

Public employiTient office Found yourself 

Private employment agency ^Other - state source 

Did your G. O. Ed. training help you secure employment? 
^yes n o 

If yes, how? If no, how could the program be improved to help? 



Has your G. O. Ed training been helpful to you in performing the 
work you are now doing? ^yes no 

If currently employed, is there any relationship between your G. O. 
Ed. work experience station and your present job? 
yes ^no 

If no, Please indicate the reason why. 



If currently in school, is there any relationship between your G, O. 
Ed. work experience and tlia choice of your major course? 
yes ^no If no, pieaye indicate the reason why. 



Do you feel that your G. O. Ed work experience sta don gave you a 
realistic experience of v/nafc tLe roal world of work is like? 

yes no If your r.ncjwar is no please indicate why. 



What areas, if any, should 03 acViod to the classroom instruction 
that you feel would be beneficial to a graduate going out to work? 
Comment: 

What suggestions do you have to improve our total program? 
Comment: 

Work history since graduation: (Omit present job - list most recent 
first. ) 

Employed By Natura of V^^crk Hours per week 
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APPENDIX C 



ERIC 



MATERIALS PREPARED BY PERSONNEL 
FOR OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



Elementary 

a. "KindargrVrten - Cccupc.ciouc; Education^' --a four-unit lesson 
plan for implemeiiting occupations education at the kinder- 
garten level. 

b. ^'Grade One - Ocoupr-tions Education*' --a four-unit lesson plan 
- for implernentijcg cccup^.tion3 education at the first grade 

"level v/ith and 8 p':-ge refer2nce list. 

c. ."Grade Tv/o - Gcc .^patioaG Education'^ --a four-unit lesson plan 
for implementing occupPvuious education at the second grade level. 

d. "Grade Three - Occupctionc Education" --a four -unit lesson 
plan for implementing occ"upacior,s education at the third grade 
level with a IC page reference list of free films and teaching aids. 

e. "Grade Four - Occupr.tions Jildacation" --a four-unit lesson plan 
for implem^ntirig occupations education at the fourth grade level. 

f. "Grade Five - Occup'-ticns j?duca>:ion" --a four-unit lesson plan 
for implemenring cr cupatiov-s udvcation at the fifth grade level. 

g. "Grade Six - C Jcui;atioxi j l]uucc.!:icn" --a four-unit lesson plan 
for implementi.;!^' occu^ariOxia e.iucation at the sixth grade level. 



Special Education 




a. Levels III and , 


"Pet ani ^.nimal Service" 


Junior High 




a. "A Curriculum G.i 


Jr2 for Jux.ior High Schools" 


"Home Ecoiiomiuo 


Cax>-icaV.-i". 




Ha- Iiiuvstvial Arts Program" 


d. "Report on Sii^iuil:' - 




e. "Careers in LLh; C' 


cf Cernmurd cations at Wakefield 


junio''' High" 




f. "Careers ia th.^ Cu 


rricul'.'-.A ".i Jv.iii.>x* High ivlathematics" 


Senior High 




a, C^rriculc.r IruiOv^-. 


llouH \'.\ Hioh School Level" 


b. "A Formal S^:u'iy a 


' Ozc r '. ti s " 




1. I 


d. ''Careers in the 




Center Comi.r-.j:in',y 


A, .': ., ; ,vi n 



e. ^'Cc reers in the Cui":'i:A\\\:.ri\ cf T * School Business Education" 

f. "Careers in tl-? Ct.r : IcuIajT: c2 Dramatics and Speech" 

g. "fjar'^er Educa,tio:o. in Cr ylJ.- li 9; 10, 11, 12; and Speech" 

h. "Careers in th2 *ricr:hi:"/i r./ Er.gllsh and Journalism" 

i. ''Careers in the Cuv;^icuIaxU of Hi^h School Mathematics" 
j. "Careers in the Curriculv/n of Pli/rjical Education at Clay 

Center Communir/ High Sc 'vool" 




5. K.12 

a. '^Resource and Media Report" 

b. ''Student Personnel Services" 

6. Career Pacs 

a. Adams, Carol; Anderson, Frances; Beck, Gloria; Kitchener, 
Marcena. 

1. "I Want To Be" series, 40 career pacs of different oc- 
cupations for grades K-3. 

b. Armour, Gary 

1. "Careers in Mathematics" 

2. "Careers in Statistics", both junior high. 

c. Beach, Pat 

1. "Dairy Farm" , grade 5 & 6. 

d« Beach, Ray 

1. ''Understanding Ourselves" 

2. "Understanding Our Views" 

3. "The World of Work" 

4. "Occupational Clusters", all junior high. 

e. Cales, Charrcn 

1. 'Careers Related to Pre-School Child Care and 
Development" 

2. '^Motor Vehicle Driving Careers" 

f. Cales, Melvin 

1. "Construction Industry" 

2. "Careers in Electronic Computer Programing" 
junior high* 

g. Cromv/ell, Esth^^^' 

1. "Postal Workers", lov/2r elementary. 

h. Donohue, Martha; Goecklerj, Maurita 

1. "Careers That Doal with Lumber". 

i. Hammel, Eva 

1. "Cosmetology" 

j, Hammond, Susan 

1. "State Highv/ay Maintenance Woi'kers" 

2. "Kansas City International Airport - TWA Overhaul 
Base" lov/cr el: rr.. e n-. t a r y . 

k. Hein, Marjorie 

U "Agriculture and Related Careers" 



2. ''Related Careers That Deal With Jets" 

3* "Airplanes and Related Careers" 

4. "Aviation and Related Careers" 

5. "Petroleum Industry and Related Careers" 

6. "Careers and Related Careers in Making Book". 

7. "Commonications and Related Careers" 
8* "Entei:tainment and Related Careers" 

9. "Fishing and Related Careers" 

10. "Game Warden and Related Careers" 

11. "Manufacturing and Related Careers" 

12. "Plumbing and Related Careers" 

13. "Politics and Related Careers" 

14. "Sports and Related Careers" 

15. "Teaching and Related Careers"^' " 

16. "Mechanics and Related Careers" 

17. "Nursing end Related Careers" 

18. "Doctoring and Related Careers" 

19. "Veterinary Medicine and Related Careers" 
All upp2r elementary. 

L Herrs, Rod 

1. "A Career Pac on Awareness Seminars" 

m. Hoffman, Marg:.ret 

1. "Careers RelaLed in The Sheep Industry" 

n. Hooper, J. Lester 

1, "Introduction to the World of Work" 

2. "How to Study and Make the Most at School", 
junior high. 

o. Mall, Ruth; McNeil, Leitha 
1. "The Flying Doctor" 

p. Mattison, Sue. an 

1. "Babysitting" 

2. "Interior Decorating", junior high 

q. Morgan, Frances 

1. '.^Careers in the Newspaper" , upper elementary 

r. Patterson, George 

1, "Drafting and Carpentry" 

2. "Newspaper Industry" junior high 

s. Patterson, Mattli 

1. "Airline Workers" 

2. "Jobs of Movies or TV Shows" 

3. "Workers in Recreation" 

4. "Train Workers" 



Rockefeller, Dorothy 

1, Dairy Farming*' 

2, Animal Health' » 

3, "Busin333 Careers'' 

4, "Meat Packing" 

Wiersma, Janice 
1. "Jai2z" 

Zacharias, Jane 

1. "Physicc.l Education Instructor" 

2. "Physical Therapist" 

3. "YWCA" 




MATERIALS PURCHASED FOR OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



Title of Material Grade Level 

L "W. O. W. series, 11 filmstrips and records, K-3 

2, "Community Workers and Helpers", group 1. 1-3 

3, ''Community Workers and Helpers", group 2. 1-3 

4, ''Hospital Helpers", 8 prints. 1-2 

5, "Postal Helpers", 8 prints. 1-3 

6, "Neighborhood Friends and Helpers", 8 prints. 1 

7, "Dairy Helpers", 8 prints. 1-2 

8, "Keeping the City Clean and Beautiful", 8 prints. 1 
9« "School Friends and Helpers", 8 prints. 1 

10. "Police Department Helpers", 8 prints. 1-2 

11. "A Family at Work and Play", 8 prints. 1 

12. "Fire Department Helpers", 8 prints and record. 1-2 



13. "Let's Visit the' Dentist", filmstrip. 

14. "Our Post Office", filmstrip. 

15. "A Picnic in the Foi-est:, Kit. 

16. "How We Get Our Hom;:,3", 4 filmstrips. 

17. "Families at Work", -record, 3 books. 

18. "Neighbors at Work", records, 3 books 

19. '"School and School Helpers", 12 pictures. 
20; "People We Know", 12 pictures. 

21. "In the City", 5 giant pictures. 

22. "I Want To Be. . " series, 40 books (developed locally 



into career pacs). 1-2 

23. "True Book Commu^iit/ Helpers", 6 filmstrips. 2 

24. "Super Market Helpers", 8 prints. 2 

25. "Cities at Work", 3 books, record, film. 3 

26. "Foundations for Occupational Planning", 5 films. 3-6 

27. "Moving Goods for People in the City", 8 prints. 3 

28. "Working in U. S. Commuruties", group 1, 4 films. 3 

29. "Working in U. S. Cornmunitias ", group 2, 4 films. 3 

30. "Airports and Airplanes", filmstrip. 3 

31. "America at Work", 9 filmstrips. 3 

32. "The Story of Communications", 9 filnnstrips. 3 

33. "Children of South America", 8 prints. 4 

34. "Children of North Ai^'^rica", 8 prints. 4 

35. '^Children of Asia", 8 prints. 4 

36. "Children of Europe", 8 prints. 4 

37. "Children of Africa", 8 prints. 4 

38. "Children of Australia and Pacific Islands'^ 8 prints. 4 

39. "South America Today", 6 s^ts of 8 prints. 4 

40. "W. O. W. " series, 13 filmstrips and records. 4-6 

42. "The Middle West", 4 filmstrips. 5 

43. "Gold Mining'^ 8mm film. 5 

44. "Port", 8mm film. 5 




Title of Materia l Grade Level 

45. '^Logging^S ou.in film. 5 

46. Lumber Mills 8nim film. 5 

47. The Daily's Ccirn £lhn. 5 

48. ^^Modern Li^l^c.try in the City^' 8mm film. 5 

49. **Mod3rn Trancportation Used in the City", 8mm film. 5 

50. '^Darns", 8inm filin. 5 

51. ' 'Sheep R ar.chiag" , Snrm film. 5 

52. "Irrigation ITarmixig", 8mm film. 5 

53. "Apple Industry", 3mm film. 5 

54. "Cities ar.d City Life", filmstrip. 6 

55. "India, Unique Tibetan Community*^ filmstrip. 6 

56. "Job Oppcrtunities in a. Department Store", filmstrip, ' 6 

57. "Job Oppcrtunities in a. Super Market", filmstrip. 6 

58. "Br£.zil", filmstrip. 6 

59. "Modern Gpeln and Portugal", filmstrip. 6 

60. "Living in Poland Today", filmstrip. 6 

61. "Living in C^schcalovjikia Today", filmstrip. 6 

62. "Gcvernn~3nt and Judicial", picture portfolio. 6 

63. "Africa, the L.^r-d ox Developing Countries", Kit, 

6 titles. 6 

64. "Fr.mili.z'J of Mo BIc.ck Africa", Kit, 5 titles. 6 

65. "Sovi*-:it Sjete cu:td Soolity", slides and rscord, 6 

66. "World ol Cc:iutru ji-lc i", taxt and lab manual. Jr. High 

67. "World of Manui^ii-ctaviag", lo>:t ax^d lab manual. Jr. High 

68- "Occupational Lib}:aryl'. Jr. & Sr. High 

69. "Personal Comrrutr^^ciic", filmutrip. Jr. & Sr. High 
70* "Your Pei^i.'o-'^>ility: The You Others Kno^;v", 

films trip« Jr. & Sr. High 

71. "Think of Othe-o Fii .c", fiixn^trip. Jr. & Sr. High 

72. "Four V/^io Quit", fihnjiulpo Jr. & Sr. High 

73. "Tronblo at V7o..k", f:1:.^^u.:;>. Jr. & Sr. High 

74. "WhyWo'^kat All", fiLust^i^^. Jr. & Sr. High 

75. "Liking Ycuv Jg^:^ tu-a Youv l^ilc-, filmctrip. Jr. 8^ Sr. High 

76. "A Job Tnat Go jo Ijonv. plac 3", filmstrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

77. "PrcpaT:V.2 ^^'^^^'^ Jobs of tlio 70*3", filmstrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

78. "What You Should Kaow Before You Go To Work", 

filmstrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

79. "Jobs for Kigh Schccl Gtud^r t3", filmstrip. Jr. Sr. High 

80. "Choosing Your C^reor", filmstrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

81. "Getting and Kaepi:-:.2 Your Firet Job", filmstrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

82. "A New Look Komi Economic Careers", 

filmstrip, Jr. & Sr. High 

83. "Eaby::itclng: The Job - The Kida", filmstrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

84. "Choosing a CoUeyo^", iilmetrip. Jr. & Sr. High 

85. "Who Do You Thiiik Ycu Are? ^^ film:->trip. Jr. ^ Sr. High 

86. "Succeeding in the World of Work", books. Jr. Sr. High 

87. ^'Career World", r/Iagaaine subscriptioxi. Jr. & Sr. High 
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EQUIPMENT PURCHASED FOR OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



Description of Equlpxnent Approximate Cost 

!• Portable Video Recorder -Player and 

Accessories $ 2,470,00 

2. Filnn Loop Projector 123, 00 

3. Dukane Super Micromatic Projector 

(cassette sound filmstrip) 325. 00 

4. 3M Sound on Slide Projector and Accessories 860. 00 

5. WoUensak Cassette System 300. 00 

6. 2 Ektagraphic Visual Makers 113. 00 each 

7. Ektagraphic Slide Projector 240.00 

8. 2 Occupational File Libraries 311.00 each 

9. Cassette Recorder 45.00 

10. 3 Cassette Recorders 95. 00 each 

11. 3 Cassette Players 28. 00 each 

12. 2 Cassette Players with Adapters 33.00 

13. Instamatic Camera 35. 00 

14. Dry Mount Press, 200, andiron 280.00 

15. 2 Dry Mount Presses, 150, andirons 198. 00 each 

16. Microfische Executivo Printer-^aader 360. 00 

17. Salesmanship Course with Cassette Player 600. 00 

18. Telex Listening Center 65. 00 

19. Felt Pen Printing Set 62. 00 

20. Scholastic Kit - Draw Your Own Filmstrips 

and Slides 12. 00 

21. DUSO Kit, lower elementary 85.00 

22. DUSO Kit, upper elementary 103.00 
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World of Work (W. O. W. ) Student Evaluation Form 



ERIC 



I would appreciate it very much if you would be kind enough to 
give me an honest evaluation of our W. O. W. Program this year. It 
will help me immensely in planning and improving next year's program. 

1. Which one of our programs did you like best? 

Why did you like it best? 



2. Which one of our progi'ams did you like least? 
Why did you like it least? 



3. How did you like the speakers we had? Great ^OK Poor^ 

Suggestions: 



4. How did you like the movies? Great ^OK Poor^ 

Suggestions: 



5. How do you feel about the W. O. W. program taking 80 minutes? 

Too short Just right Too long 

Suggestions: 



6. How do you feel about the W. O, W. Program once a week? 

Too many Just right Have more 

Suggestions: 



7. Do you think that Ihere were enough occupational areas covered 

over the year? Too few_ Just right Too many 

Suggestions: 



8. How would you rate the overall benefits that you received from the 

W. O. W. Program? 'A lot of help Some help No help at all_ 

Suggestions: 
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What changes would you suggest that would make the O. W. 
Program more beneficial to the 8th graders next year? 
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Awareness Seminar Survey 



ERIC 



1. On your four -year plan, which area did you choose? 
College prep 

Vo-Tech School 

^Business 

^General 

2. Have you ever attended a seminar? 
Yes No 

If yes --how many? 

^1-5 

^6-10 

^11 or more 

3. Should the seminars be changed in some way to better meet your 
needs? 

Yes No 

If yes--hov/? (Pioase check the v/ay or ways below.) 

More speak ::rs 

^More variety 



More movies 
More fihxis trips 
More video-tapes 



4. Check any of the foliou'ing which resulted from your attendance 
at the seminar 3 „ 

Created int^rcct in a certain job. 

Provided add^;:d knowledge of the world of work. 

Caused me to LiiUv. ut v/hat i am going to do in the future. 

A better undoi" standing of myaelf. 

^Made me moi :. ^L .^tci o cl" the many occupations to choose from. 



5. How do you feel about havi:.g one s'^^miuc^r a week? 

Too often ^Ju^- t right Too little 

6. After having attended the awareness seminar, do you feel: 
More at ease the counsolcr. 

Less at ease v/i';:h the ccuno^ilor. 

No change towards the counselor. 



7. Are the seminars ruai: 
Too free 

Too strict 

^Right amount of control 

8. Do you think the seminars should be continued next year? 
^Yes 

_No 

J>41 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AND EVALUATION 
Grade 

School or _^ Teacher 

Subject 

1. Type of Activities: Projects Displays Bulletin 

Boards Field Trips Speakers Other 

Specifics: 

Activity No. Participants Occupations Covered 



2. Types of Media Used: Movies Filmstrips Filmloops 

Slides Audio Tapes Records Video -Tapes Dry 

Mount Press Other 



3. Summary of future plans for activities: 



4. Teacher interested in taking course work in Career Education. 
Yes No Type_ 

5. In general, to what extent do you feel the following groups accept 
career education? 

"\ 

Use: (1) Not at all; (2) A little bit; (3) About average; (4) Con- 
siderable; (5) Enthusiastically 



Community 
Parents 



Adminis tration 

Elementary Teacher 

Junior High Teachers 

Senior High Vocational Teachers 

Senior High Academic Teachers 

Counseling Staff 
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Kansas State University Exemplary Froject 
lii-Scrvice Component 
Summary of the Final Report 

Time period co vered by the report ; 
From: July 1, 1970 To: July 1, 1973 
Goals and Cbjectives; 

Goals and objectives of the In-Service Component: 

1. To develop a model for career education in-service which can 
be adapted and utilized by other colleges and universities in 
the State. 

2. To pr scent the philosophy, goals, and objectives of Career 
Educ?-tion to Umfied School District personnel. 

3. To assist school personnel in developing a practical means of 
impiem^^nting Career Educa-tion concepts within the framework 
of the regtilar acaderxiic curriculum, 

4* To assist in the development of Career Education resource 
materials and instructioiial aids. 

5. To assist Cla/ Center, Lr/^vrence and Kansas City school personnel 
in meeting the Carcox ErV^ication goals and objectives of their 
local Uuifi^d 6cl.ool D:;Jt.*icts. 

6. To assise in the disseic:'. ^ tlon of Career Education to other 
Kansas Unified S :hcol ? \' I'U icts. 

P r ocedures follcv ^ e 

Through a contractucil arrangement, in-service for USD personnel 
was provided by Kansas State University through the Department of 
Adult: and Occupationo.! Education. 

The original Kansas proposal included an in-service Exemplary 
component for the puxpose of detjigning and implementing an 
in-service model 161: Career Education. The model was utilized in 
providing in-service for school personnel of the three Unified 
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School Dictricts ir-vcJvou in. the Kaasas Exemplary Project, The 
in-service xno^^sl % .r^ fv.* !:'^iir utilised in the dissemination of 
Career Su^-.culio: to c J i/nifie'i Scriool Districts in Kansas, 

The nicd^i f^r C:tr;..ar Education in-service followed this gen- 
eral fcrmc.t: (1) jL;chocl and commuraty needs assessment, 
(2) conoerxsus building, (3) orientation, (4) conceptualization, 
(5) instructional rri.2thods, (6) curriculum relevance, (7) re- 
source devoloi^ineni:, (£) materials development, and (9) evaluation. 

In- service cia^^hies end *v/ork::hops v/ere handled through a group 
dynamics end inte/raction method of discovery. Small and large 
group activities cdlo<^/e:d parcicip^.x^ts to become directly involved 
in the application of Career Educational concepts. This technique 
also provide..! for en excl.an^e of ideas, 

Instrr.Jtlunal ina'.cricls utlliard for in-service activities 
included: (1) p^^^dici:.t\osLC developed by the U, S, Office of 
Education, i'^^) rcji.? -^rce materials from other projects, agencies 
and instiwccicac, cuvJ {l) ii^-Gervics exercises developed by mem- 
bers of lL3 4.-^.^1 -ary sjtr-.rf. 

Li-ser\: cc v,.; ^ olfcrod i.v ^ 3D per.^omi3l on a credit and non- 
credil- basis tL .'jv. ;/f ih/c I SU ...HvAsion of Continuing Education, 
The insCi ^^cti: \ :. : vci^^u ovidad through the cooperative 
efforts of IvCO . ... ) r>:v„to I>epai. tinent of Education. The KSU 
Exemplejy Ccm . . r.-r.: :'i:^£v ir.cludc l a project director and three 

Results L ^gJ ac ::o.. .'"A^ : ■li'aent^: 

The IISU E;::t;r':p3rry Coi:iipo:.ici:t ha.s achieved all of its objectives 
with the ^.::i'i€^^r:Z3 lur-^ricaj Exc:op]ary Programs, 30 other 
Unified School DI':;vriv:';j, and th^ 2::-tc Department of Education, 
Division of VocaciOi*cJ iZd\;.ju, lon* 

Objective 1: An in-service model for Career Education was 
designed and implc-ri:^nted b/ the KSU Exemplary Component, 

Objective 2; Thi uughKSU in- service activities the philo- 
sophy, gC L.l^, o -I cbieotives of Career Education were presented 
to 2,447 ilaiis^io ts'ichers, coinoelors, and administrators, repre- 
sentir-g 33 Unified Zch^ol Districts and 222 attendance centers, 

Objiictive 3: T'it:oaii;h in-t;ervice classes and workshops the 
KSU Exemplary st^-if assisted school personnel in developing a 



practical means of implementing Career Education concepts within 
the framework of the regular academic curriculum. 

Objective 4 ; Over 600 individualized Career Education in- 
structional packages were developed by USD personnel through KSU 
in-service classes and workshops. These materials were designed 
to provide realistic career experiences for students in grades 
K-12. 

Objective 5; The KSU Exemplary Component staff was available 
to the three Unified School Districts who were actively involved 
as Exemplary sites. In addition to in-service activities, the 
KSU staff was available whenever necessary to assist the project 
personnel in meeting their goals and objectives. 

Objective 6 ; Dissemination of Career Education was accomplished 
through: (1) in-service classes and workshops, (2) statewide 
conferences for Career Education, and (3) presentations to 
Kansas Parent Teachers Asaociations, Chambers of Commerce, and 
Boards of Education. 

Additional Results and Accomplishments: 

As a direct rtiGuifc of KSU Exemplary Project activities. 
Dr. Paul Ivliller v/as exnployed by the KSU Department of Adult and 
Occvpational Education to provide pre- service Career Education 
to KSU iiiiider-graduat'? students in elementary and secondary education. 
With the assistance of Dr. Miller and the KSU Exemplary Project 
Staff, other facuUy mernbers within the KSU College of Education 
have beco'^iia^; involved in providing their students with information 
on Career Education. 
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Final Report 

Part A ^ 

Problem area toward which the In-service Component was directed ; 

In December of 1969t the Kansas Division of Vocational Education 
submitted an exemplary project proposal to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education under the provisions of the 1968 Vocational Amendments* Part D. 
The following statements were taken from that proposal: 

The project will be operated in three Unified School Districts 
representing the rural, rural-urban, and urban conmiunities of 
Kansas. The purpose of the Exemplary Project is to produce model 
Career Education programs that can be iir plemented in similar 
school settings throughout the State. 

The success of the project will be insured partly through 
intensive in-service teacher training of the local school task 
force. Through a contractual arrangement a model for Career 
Education in-service will be developed and implemented by the 
Department of Adult and Occupational Education at Kansas State 
University. 

The responsibilities of the in-service component will include: 
(1) in-service education, (2) curriculum direction, (3) eval- 
uation instruments, (4) development of instructional materials, 
and (5) collection of information regarding useable results of 
the programs for dissemination. 

By the information gathered from these programs it is hoped 
that in five years Career Education will be a mandated part of 
the curriculum in Kansas schools. 
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Part B 



Goals end c cj ect ivo:-; of the In*' service Component; 

The foliov/ir^ 2c:d8 ar:d objectives were established on the 
basis of the ori^iual proposal and recommendations from the State De- 
partment of i2deca'':icn, Diviiiicn of Vocational Education, 

Goals and objectives of the lu-service Component were: 

1, To develop a model for Career Education in-service which can 
be adapted ai d utiliised by other colleges and universities 
in the State » 

Z. To present <:he philaacphy, goals, and objectives of Career 
Education to Ur«iiied School District personnel, 

3, To assise school persor r ^^^1 in developing a practical means 

of implemeiiiin^^ Car-t^ir' Educatiuu concepts within the frame- 
work of th3 regular a.cr.domic curriculmn, 

4, To aa»ist in '..he davciCi;;:'^:)^-:-*;: of Career Education resource 
materials a^id iz'iuiv'i.z'clon'A aids. 

5, To assist Cla/ C:)ZLl^r, Lawi'ence and Kansas City school per- 
sonnel in :no^;tli;.g i'.ie Cai 3sVr Education goals and objectives 
of their Iccid U^iifioJ Sc'^'^aol Districts. 

6, To asGist in Lhe di?:;c: iiii*ation of Career Education to other 
Kansas Uuificd SJl^-'^ol :' '.■.cricts. 



A detailed de:::cripl?-oa of . /jectivca aixd the means by which 

they were achieved is in-lcfx-d in Part D, Result s and Accomplishments, 
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Part C 



Geusral dss 



The ci-igiiial 1^: : .^ras picpos^l v/as ur.ique in that it contracted 
a teacher edvicalion in:^tLci:dr;n to p'rovi-'ts Career Sduccition in-service 
for USD percoixneL "Lhxc^^^, this x.xlque arrangement the KSU Exemplary 
In-service Ccrnpononi b^cr^. jAe l e^v cruibie for the design and implemen- 
tation of an in~3v.^i-vice ixiodol v/hich couid be adapted and utilized by 
other colleges aud \:::iiv^ in "u^t State, 



The iiioC'Ol 



in-service to the personnel 



of the three UiiilievI Sch:.:.'. ijtriv:oj ir;»^:lvad in the Flansas Exemplary 

Project, The Zi..c.l<:l \; . y-'ir'/'ri-: u'^U^^eJ ii^ tL^ dissemination of 
Career Educ^wicu tc qWi^^x ''La.z^.'^j U-^'.':j^i GcliDcl Districts. 



The in-lur::^- 
beginning o.C tL::. ^ro\^^\ 
many advc.ntar^ :.g: ;i} .. 
Education by a h' jl.-r c 
personnel 'A'itL e::^ rl. 
graduate stadcn^s ^ i 
made available c'r.^. 
out the taia, (4) A:i v 
is that the KSU Divinio 
credits for in«G3xvice ; 
teacher involve.ii>i; t ii» 
opportunity to wo: l: to _ 



v^xi in^ citation from the 

v:Cc':ion in-service has had 
ijivolvemerit in Career 
{2) It has developed 
[-■::.\ -LroLrgli involvement of 
:) r'lece personnel have been 
?.n:.ticutlons through- 
u-lllirLig the university 
'•,:ion Li,3 provided graduate 

Tnis had encouraged 
. "^ .^ro v/inhin a system an 



Procedures l^ollc^ 



The in- s.er^'-ico . : 
knowledge ac.]^aire.l by 1 
description of ilie in-t-orvlc 
a nine-point i*2m f .c'/ rl'j// ': v/i.*.c 
KSU Career Education ir\- ccx /i.j3 



' : - '3 u o A the o: : p e r i e n c e and 
: J ■ ' Tlie schematic 

^^.1 i/.!,; follovvirj;; page includes 
V.:* v. ^ : : :: r:: t^i.: mnjcr concerns of 
Tbo^o c:;.iccrnj include: 



1. School aiid C-:* : a- .1 ~ i ty i 

2. Consenrx^n Bri ■.;':^.v;:;; 

3. Orientation 

4. Concept 'icll::! 

5. Instruction^^ -^UiO^^ls 

6. Curricvik:r'-i r r/^. .ca 

7. ReGOurc.e D^^ v .:.'-op.^:^l.:;/J- 
8• Mate^-ic^:.; Devekr t 
9. Eval\i2.uion 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY - EXEMPURY PROGRAM 
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A description of th:j Moc^l fcr Career Education in-service follows 

1,0 Needs AscssciVie^-xt: 

Each Unified Sc'.^^ol District determined their needs and 
position in re?/ ticn to C«C-reer Education, The ascessrnent 
included inputs frorx. llie school, coininunicy, and Career Edu- 
cation specialictc. 

1. 1 AdmiriGtrH.tive ^aid su{>rortive service personnel were 
surveyed to deterraine t'aeir information needs and 
acceptance of che cor.cept. 

1. 2 Faculty \/as surveyed to dctarmine their perception of 
Career Educa»:iciZ in-j'^^vvice ne^ds related to 
implern3ntat:^on of Career P-'Jli cation. 

1. 3 Student attitu de:: ^c^v!:.rd c:.:. r.er ; v/oi'e evciluat^d and 

the poiut cf Lt^*.>3r-: c::.:"eei dcvclopruc-ut .vas determined. 
A sui-vey V/as alz j iV2c:d3 of Gt.uderit t ercoplions of career 
options picvld:^^ by Ihji ^^ystcm. 

1,4 The coisin-j^isiV:/ n:ids,i:^^^o^ i^i ^od j o prior Involvement in 
education vvc:i3 dDle^v^iiu: p *. C\:v.: riVi-ii':y involvement was 
dete*z.iined c/ the x:. -luiib^i" cfl % ejip-^rience programs, 
field tripts c.rxd cu«;*ivj.iwii iLy r<^b^v,s.ce cpealcers in the 
school. 

2. 0 Consensuj3 Baiidi::.j: 

It was che eiLjp^^i'i'? . ce cf r.>cj pi;v<Lonnol involved in this 
project th:it strong 'iu7; ci't "7 \ -l:iiolrc' tore, Scliooi Boards, 
faculty and coi^-nmu-iiv/ is J- v r ;^ ::-'ta:.-ce in the imple- 
mentation of Career Ed^^caiiOi;. T^:*; C:.:i;::cnLo.s Building com- 
ponent of rhis rrcdcl ^.iL.:Je^>i^^jS ir^^lf tc tho ucification of 
this support. 

2. 1 Consensus B^^ildiiTi^ of school 'ministrations v/as accom- 

plished through two activities. A five-da/ concentrated 
workshop was held for school aArxh.ictrator 3 who were 
initiating prcgrf^ins in Ci^-oe^rr hication. Thio activity 
involved visiti^ticn of on-^^cli\g Oiirecr Edxication programs 
and observation, of their aa !.tl'A;:3tr?,tion, The second means 
was conducting statfi-wida vrcrknhopt:* in Cc.reer Education 
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with a specific phase devoted to administrators of 
school systems planning for Career Education^ 



2, 2 Consensus Building for faculty was achieved through 
the presentation of rationales and outcomes of Career 
Education. These activities were presented in a group 
dynamics approach which helped promote staff involvement. 
Several districts provided relea3^etime for staff to 
assure maximum participation in in-service activities. 

2. 3 In each school system, the community had involvement 
in Career Education programs from the beginning plan. 
Building a strong supportive system for Career Education 
in the community was primarily a task of informing the 
community aixd making them awai'e of the school system *s 
planning and involvexnent in this effort, V/ithout ex- 
ception, commvuiiuies have desired active involvement in 
Career Education. 

3. 0 Orientation: 

The orients^iica coriipjna:.^ .vas the first which involved 
only those percciir.cil bad determined that they wish to be 
involved in in- service acliviti3 3. Orient?.tion encompassed an 
overview of the Aivaericau iViucatioual system and the rationale 
for Career Education. In-service activities included various 
exercises concern id v/itl^ the philosophy, goals and objectives 
of Career EducadOiJi, In-zer vice activities for this component 
also included e>:eiciies v/lvicli allowed participants to discuss 
the basis for edacatic^.U changes. In presentation, this 
component was ini'urvela'". 'vilh the conceptual component of 
the model. 

4. 0 Conceptualisiation: 

The internali2.ation of iha concept of Career Education 
for each individual is mandatory to accomplish tlie desired 
results of in-service. CGncepvaaliza>tion of Career Education 
was accomplished through three techniques: 

4. 1 School personnel were rx^ade av/ai e of the four concept 
phases in their mogt practical terms; 
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4* 2 They Lecame actively involved in applications of the 
concepts Avilhia the in-se./vice sm<:ill groups through 
group d^/*.iiini2 c.^>|>:vcacl-as: 

4. 3 They raade an analyj;is of their present te:ic.iing and 
how it relates to the concej.lG of Career Education* 

5. 0 Instructional Methcds: 

The succeSi;.ful impienicntaticn of Career Education re- 
quired that teachers evaluate aud often modify their methods 
of instruction. This component provided teachers with in-service 
experiences upon which they could evaluate and modify 

instructional methods and make them conducive to Career 
Educc/cion, Acquiring o:.iperienca with group dynamics ?.nd 
interaction methoda cf LnfztTaction throvgh in-service exercises 
mads adaption by teachers jra'jve system^j^tic. Modification of 
instructional naotxiods v::crnbiriod v.»i.h planning by objectives 
were strong factoi o in estaclivihino te:%chev ccmpetency re- 
lated to C?.i cer Sdiication. Txie r 3Cc;;iii*:ion of students as 
individunlfi and hov^ thoy relato inolrucMon is also a 
prime conoiileratiou of thie corr.po/.sni:. 

6.0 Curriculum Releviin::e: 

The de*/elcpmo*.t of can Iculv^r.! *':5io7ance is the i;ey to 
irnplemf.ntation. The avilit-/ to ii'wC.vrate career alternatives 
with all subject rii-iltcjy iaagl:.t vi i:ho cls.c::icooxy,i is a major 
goal of the CurriccV^-:.^ r.-?le- :.: :;o ce- ::por«e:it. Thi3 component 
must take into coi. :3luc. ^-atioc ::\z^cs) %vhich a*'e assoc- 

iated with academi:: r::." .".^ o vie r.jul awrxeness, ex- 
ploration and pv •> .: : jn, r, : ' ... l: i*. ire tb:ne activities, 
Curriculu:cn Relevance is i.-.l :rr . . . : ' v, [\\\ the components of 
instructional methcdj, reso-:.x cc / . : a ^iit: i\nd materials 
development, Ma::y ocpsrienc^.s-of th^ iii-cer/ice are planned 
to involve Curriculuxn r;Glev?i:>ce and oV/cr components simul- 
taneously. 

7. 0 Resource Development: 

Utilisation of the coriMLV'\,d\y %7-i.^:^ v ov ir. •;iiU7vr to many 
teachers. This com;. orient of the v-7.::!^l c^.pilalii-ed upon the 
development and utlli;ii5 !:ica of th. oc xnosi iixiportant community 
resource!'. Ivlakinc Lhe coinm-" .r-.i':/ prx-t of the school rather 
than apart froxia it, v^aa the ^'oc-l oi -^iir. i.x-cervice pnase. 



Activities includsd in this component were designed to assist 
teachers in bacoxuinj familiar with the available resources of 
the community ciul means by Vvhich those resources could be 
utilized. 

8.0 Materials jCavolopi-;icnt: 

Availability of raal ai ials, and skills in developing 
materials v/as ar. Usii^ovtcrxit factor in teacher implementation 
of Career Education, This component of the model includes 
three phases v/Lich assisted teachers in development of materials. 



8. 1 The first phase cf materials development includes acti- 
vities v/hich m^.k'j toachoi-s aware of mater ials .-available 
from vcricas i^ource^. It io erxiphasiaied in this phase 
that teachers uJ. ciUapt vnalerials to meet their stu- 



dentj nsodo rj.t-..>i:r iL^ai 



ad^:^pcing verbatiiia. 



5. 2 Phase two . 
Careerpr.c ("■:.„ c ':r 
learxiin^ ^->':.Uivl : 1:; ^. ^ 
provide "i V .1'. .' I c 



£5 K -'12. 



state -wid^ ' y 1 

3hax' J,M.^J. 



tha development of 
:; h,re individualized, programmed 
aro'J by teachsrs and designed to 
^ .:;r e.^.poxi.:nces for students in 
Lave Lcsu jiyicide available 
-1 dijtx'ict cataloging and 



S. 3 The thir:' p^.i ; 

activivi in S..^/A..^ 
tioii in ll.v :: ' i , 
ind^zscrico ' :* 

trip c.Txd rc:'.c^r:'o ^ 



trends; t.. 



c • o n -^int inciv;des in-service 
: / :/e t;^>.t^;c?- files- Informa- 

i Ji) local bvi.aii'ie.Tses and 

;v CO p::irticipate in field 
c:^-.oc.3; (?-) loc?J employment 

* :-:-.v.i ituormation. 



9. 0 Evaluation: 

The Ev:J.u:.'J:lo-/i c- . :. :r v , i..*. ilir; vnodjl has a dual role: 
evaluation of CriCv-. r i.' ' :1. -> i.. Cu.i t:chool jsy stern and eval- 
uation of i^i-sei .'c-d- .Ci^ii ;n. 



9. 1 Schccln V/.-- a s 
their pro^i\:...i 



. ;x1r..^li.r 2 the eff eclivenes s of 
t • viit noods. It includes 



activicies n-.z oxxl/ . j / iL.rlion of ta...cher efforts but 
also the sj.L:^."' rj7\>^o.*i'h ori:'o:;t<3 as measured by place- 
ment a'c/: foil ; 
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9. 2 Evaluation of in-service classes and workshops was essen- 
tial to the further development of the In-service Component. 
Evaluation included {1/ a post in-service questionnaire, 
(2) post o*x-site visits, and (3) measurement of attitudinal 
changes of school personnel as a result of in-service. 

A copy of the post in-service questionnaire is in 
Appendix A on page 20. The Career Significance Study is 
included in Appendix B on pages 22 through 25 . This 
instrxament was developed by Mr. Glen Rask and was utilized 
in 26 Kansas Unified School Districts a? a pre - and post-test 
in-service measurement of attitudinal changes. 
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Part D 



Res.ijts ^.-^^^J^-' ' ^ ^- ' - J^^^; . ;Srivic3 Com ponent: 

The Ij .c:n^^la.vy Oc.v:.^. . ..-ai!; hriu :icL:oved aii of ics objec- 

tives with the ?.?:.3li.tauc3 cf i;> ^::.^.rJ. z^ry ProgrTin^., 29 other Unified 

School Districts, cud ''".v:. I.. cf Ji'ducation, Division of 

Vocational Ecvucatiom. 

Objactivc 1 v;p 3 r.c h'.i . eci by tho dovelcpix^ jat and implementation 
of the In-'ser7ic7' Vlo'e.l r C.-^r^er K'i^icaticn. A b^sic rr.odel for in-service 
activities Wc.s devo]'^>^e'l for rhr iVrv'. K:- ^^ra^ lL>n.exriClary Program sites 
at Clay Cex\t3r, L..?wv re ^.cc., ax d ciiA c. s Clly. . ^g ot?rjr ICansus Ux-ified 
School Districty be-^cVioo i nvolve;:'* in ESU in-SGirvice activities, the model 
was refined co j j'U c^^'^r^^^n^Al^- \Axlc)x ^j^^rved co ineet the 

needs of olb'^r scho:! tyisr'rrir^. 

Objov*v;e ^z:''. . r'^^.v^ i ;i:.-vorvicc classes and 

workshcpT^^c'/i / W - v.-; v! ; - ■ :.,>i^ry Prc-jrax^rf e,nd 30 other 

Unified Cchocl 1^1:: v . v ^ ;£ n.:ivv:o sctiviilcs 2, 353 

Kansas tea-'.;.i.r ^, :. ^ o.^i' ...^-r^, becciino larniliar with 

the philo3cphy, -•-j.. : : " l-: ' .i^ A co n^.lc te 

description of cii.-ci : v_.v , ^ .lOv. iio. .* i : L— Iv i^ed in ivppojidi.x C. 

Cljc'; .. ' i d : v£y. .;iou3 iu-^ervice 

activities v^bi:.h : . .-^ ..J > . i:^.. . . ^^v cl »j :^ —^/^'U^j apract:crti 

means of iin^ lv-- - - .-o ' ' V'l^ai . a fiaracv^ork 

of the regu?":ir ■ * ■ ' v .; . : . ' V ^ ' ^ ' ^ - i-ic^^ -.d: 

(1) stud-nl -^c:-.: ^ { : ' ' to c v vl-^.t- 

the academic c^..^ . ' ■ . ; ■ :> ■ ' \ . : ' i v-'-': u^cco, {?;] uxercise s 

which exarniii , ^ ^ ^ :/ rv vCa^'c^ij inpres-vr^ng the 

academic curr':.;^ '.-j .. . -> . .-1 (^"^7 d:^v eloprnent oi individual 

programined Cc'-v :;vv Vc - i . 



which as nVtr^'t-r-. ,, r :; ' - :. . ^ — Crecrpacs 

are individuF^li-^io- .1 >xi, . ■ - - . . . ^ , • i c'^sig-i^-d 

to provide " i. -ti ' ^' y- , f:"^ - v\ -ra-er K-12. 

The term -re:;Uit^c'^ . i - 'b-t;- i -..-or ' -r.re 5 v/lach 

allow students (1) o. / .ivl^.-u' I. ; ■•.r-, .c . :)cc. .^or^- .vhich folio^v 

their particuic»r irxl-r; ! { l .1.'.:^ 'r., vv. ';-;'Or..n ::.c^.J'.niic 

skills in a care er coi.w . »; \ '> . ' . vli .^;-" '^o r't-vol-^p ?ccu^'r.'u: 
skills other th: n i>C:;;^ - ..... .. . i, i v. J. cur-k --i^rn 

and, (4) o..po..:v--^v. • - • or '-^ t^'c-^}-' " r .a. l^f-^'' 

contacts; i.e., acuu-^.i , •::/^ ;:: l^ -c '....' r 

600 Carceipac:^ wc ri c.:j/: ;a - /.li- U f ii- cI^^^f.-? and 

workshops. 
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O bjective 5 v/as accomplished through meetings between the 
KSU Exemplary Director and each Exemplary Project Director at Clay 
Center, Liawr<.ince, aii J Kaii&*^s City. Th3 purpose of those meetings was 
to plan in-- service accivities which \vOuld mset the particular goals 
and objectives of each Exemplary site. The KSU in-service Component 
Staff was available whenever necessary to assist the project personnel 
of each Exemplary Project. 

Objective 6 was to assist in the dissemination of Career 
Education to other Kansas Unified School * Districts. This objective 
was achieved through in-service activities offered at twelve other 
locations in Kansas. Those activities are included in Appendix C. 
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Part E 



Evaluation 

The general evaluation section of the Kansas Exemplary Project 
is to be completed by the Kansas State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education. This group has served as the third party evaluator for the 
entire Kansa s Exemplary Project. 

Internal evaluation of the In-service Component has included 
(1) studies of teacher attitude changes toward Career Education as a 
result of in-service and (2) studies of student vocational development 
as a result of their teachers having been enrolled in in-service classes. 

At the beginning of the project period, the staff was 
unable to locate instruments that would measure teacher attitudinal 
changes as a result of Career Education in-service. During the projects 
second year Mr. Glen Rask developed the Career Education Significance 
Study which was used for t'lat purpose ixi the in-service sessions held 
after the initial in-service at Kansas City, Lawrence, and Clay Center. 
A copy of the instrument is included in Appendix B, 

At the time of I'.is report all of the accviniulated data for the 
Career Education Sigr.ificaAce Siiidy has not been interpreted, however, 
the statements which follov/ are indicators of the final and completed 
study. 

1. Teachers h-.viu^ more Llir.n five years teaching experience 
tend to have moro posi^rive ^cuitudoca toward Career Edu- 
cation. 

2. Teachers luiving h:ul e^wi. erience outside education 
uend to have ij\oic [.orltivo attitudes toward Career 
Education. 

3. Feins^le teachers tond to be more positive toward Career 
Education. 

4. Initially, mc3t teach^;i-'S tend to have a negative attitude 
toward community involvement in the school program. 

5. Post-'test results also ii'.dicated that most teachers believe 
careers should be integrated into tlie school curriculum. 

The Vocation?! Development Inventory, developed by 

15 



Dr. John Crites, was utilized to indicate how the vocational develop- 
ment of students was affected by their teachers participation in the 
in-service classes. Through an analysis of covariance it was found 
that a significant relationship exists betv/een teacher preparation 
through Career Education in-service and the vocational development of 
students. It was also foimd that studentc' attitudes towards careers 
were changed during the time their teachers were engaged in in-service 
activities. 
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Part F 



Conclusions arxd recorn.:nc::ada!:io.'iS 

The Kansas E'remplary Project has demonstrated that through a 
coordinated in-service program, teachers can integrate Career Education 
concepts with their daily classroom activities. Through KSU in-service 
activities many ideas and tecliniqucs have been made available to Kansas 
school personnel, A total of 2, 353 participants, representing 33 
different school districts, have had the opportunity to examine Career 
Education concepts and tiie various means of implementation. 

If Career Education is to become a reality in Kansas, additional 
thrusts must be made toward pre- service awareness of the concepts of 
Career Education, Those institutions who prepare teachers should work 
together to develop a uniform approach to the philosophy of Career 
Education so tha:: Kansas teachers will have similar concepts from which 
they can add their own innovations. 

It is recommoiiJed that the Scate of Kansas develop a position 
paper that utilizes che concepts of Career Education Vv^hich were found 
beneficial through tliLC Kan-^^e.s K^rf;;^al^^' ary Project activities. The position 
paper should serve as a ur:if/ipg force which gives direction to those 
school districts who v/ioh to L-.x-plv-.^.tLoat Career Education. 

It is also recoiam^adeJ ::h..;t other instiitutioro, who are 
involved with teacher in- ::ervice, i.vil.ze thc£o portions of the KSU 
in-service model v/hich '^?ei-e succvcrrui in r.sjiotin;^ teachers with 
meeting studeni: and con:Tr."inlty xcids through Career iiiducation implemen 
tation. 
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Part G 



Budget* Kansas State University Component 





FY 1971 


FY 1972 


FY 197 3 


Personnel 


19. 860 


21. 910 


25. 600 


Employer Benefits 


1. 094 


630 


720 


Travel 


3, 200 


3. 336 


2. 000 


Supplies 


900 


1. 137 


100 


Communications 


700 


524 


300 


Services 


1. 700 


655 


300 


Final Report 


800 


100 


100 


Other 


1, 237 


1, 308 


880 


TOTAL 


$ 29. 491 


$29. 600 


$30. 000 



*^Minor budget changes were allowed within each budget item. 
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Part H - Program Continuation 



One of the mozt i.v.^.crtant aspects cf the Kansas Exemplary 
Program was the incorporation of a four-year university to be 
responsible for developing an in-service training component for 
career education. 

Through many in- service sessions with teachers in these 
exemplary programs, a model v,'as developed for the in-service 
training of career education teachers. 

The model has been used v/ith teachers in seven school systems 
not receiving exemplai-y funds. Because of the demand for in- 
service work in career education, KSU has secured a full time 
faculty position supported by college funds to provide this service. 
The University has produced a nuinber of persons competent in 
installing career education in local schcols. One of the persons 
involved in developing th- K?nrr,3 Tkc-iplary Program is presently 
employed at Wichita Str/jc Urilver sjty r.s a career education specialist 
in the Education Depar vricut. 

The impact of the i.: :e:-;plary o -rr/tn that v/ill have the most 
permanent and lasting effect en i'la^.^as education may v/ell be those 
things done by the four-year :tir -dons both in pre and post 
teacher education areas. 

Presently the neeos for c<?/-cor oducc^ tion knovz-how exceeds 
the need for outside funds to providj support of local school career 
education activities. The ^^'eatect n-C;a is for funds to develop the 
expertise of local schoo'. and conuiV uilty personnel to plan, design, 
and implement car eer ed- caMcn e.: each local school site. It is 
hoped that legislative acdon vvi.U be t.lcea to help solve this problem. 
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CAREER EDUCATION: 410-791 

Please assist us in appraising this Career Education class in 
order to improve future programs, Thanlc you. 

Part I - General 

Please check the column that best describes how you appraise 
the following aspects of your class experiences: 

Satisfied Moderately Dissatisfied 
Satisfied 

1. Organization of the Course 

(planning, scheduling, 

timing, publicity, etc. ) 

2. Methods of pre sentation 

3. Opportunity for informal 

discussion 

4. Oppox-tunity to participate 

5. Materials used by participants 



i^s i'fi jj; ^ >^ ^J; s^c :5c :}c ;!< ^ ?;« i^; :^ s); sjc >^ >\< .^^ ?}i :^ :\t ^r^^ ^j; ^t. ^ ^ ^ 5{c j., ^ ,< 

Part II - Overall Course Experience 

Please read all of the following Gtaternents and check only 
those which best d3scribe how you feel about this course: 

I will do some things differently us result of the experience 

I gained new knowledge about, a.id insights into, the subjects 

which were covered. 
The informal conversations with x.ay coileagaes benefited me 

much. 

The instruction was too general. 

I was not really well £;atisfied with the experience. 

I saw no relation between this prcscntatioi.. and vny every day 

job. 

We covered too much material in the time available. 

I did not learn anything. 



5}c 3«c 5}c ^'^ :}c * ^5: * * :5c 5j< :5c :5c 5jc >Jc 5lc >:< :}c ^ : ^ :Ii jj< ^< ^ 

Part ill 

!• If another course on Career Education v/ab held, what topics 
would you recommend be included? 
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2. What were the strongest parts of the course? 



3. What suggestions do you have for overall improvement? 



4. Other comments (Please use back side) 
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APPENDIX B 



FRir 



CAREER SIGNIFICANCE STUDY 



Your answers to this questionnaire will be used as part of a study- 
designed to provide information on the implications of careers. 
The best answer to each statement is your personal opinion* 

PERSONAL, DATA 

Date of Birth Sex Teaching Grade Level 

Total Years of Teaching Experience 

Occupation of Parent or Guardian 

Major part of childhood spent in Rural Urba n - Ruralrurban 

Number of brothers sisters 



Marital Status: Married Single Divorced 



Undergraduate Major Minor 

Graduate Major Minor 

PAST WORK EXPERIENCE OUTSIDE EDUCATION: 
(Please answer NONE if applicable) 
Year Summer vacation work: (Job Title) 



Year Regular full-time work: (Job Tirle) 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Mark each statement in the left mai^gin according to how you agree 
or disagree with it. Please ansv/er every item. Circle A, a, d, or D 

A: I agree very ixiuch d: I disagree a little 

a: I agree a little D: I disagree very much 



A a d D 1. Most conimunifcies cannot provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to have work experience. 

A a d D 2. Instruction should be established on the basis of stu- 
dent career interc&ts, 

A a d D 3. Most people just don't know v/hat's good for them. 

A a d D 4, Most people in ths cornnranity Ir.- k the knowledge and 
teaching experienco necessary to make a meaningful 
contribution to clasi^es. 

A a d D 5, Allowing students to spend time away from school 
during the day for work cxperir3nce results in more 
problems Ihati bci-ofits. 

A a d D 6, Students v/ould beivcfil from more information on pro- 
grams offered by Area Vocational Technical Schools, 

A a d D 7, Since more and rxiore btudoi^t j are going to college, 

college prepp.raLory F^abjects should be stressed more 
heavily in school. 

A a d D 8, Students do not becnrao interested in occupations until 
high school yeens. 

A a d D 9. If a man is to accomplish his mission in life, it is 

sometimes necossai/y to gamble '^all or nothing at all. " 

A a d D 10. Most schools provide strients v/ith ample occupational 
information for c?a eor plan:u;:g, 

A a d D 11. Instruction in preparation for careers is more easily 
accommodated in large class groups, 

A a d D 12. Placement in jobs 13 a r -vpcr.jibUity of the school for 
all students. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Mark each statement in the left margin according to how you agree 
or disagree with it. Please a,nswer every item. Circle A, a, d, D 

A; I agree very much d: I disagree a little 

a: I agree a little D: I disagree very much 



A a d D 13. Students should select an occupation in the elementary 
grades and pursue it through their school years. 

A a d D 14. Most schools, will need special funding to implement 
"career education." 

A a d D 15. Choosing appropriate career goals is a natural outgrowth 
of the student's school program. 

A a d D 16. The main thing in life is for a person to want to do some- 
thing important. 

A a d D 17. Most of the ideas which get printed nowadays aren't 
worth the paper they are printed on. 

A a d D 18. Because the school is best suited to do the job, the 

community should not be involved in helping students 
prepare for occupations. 

A a d D 19. Business people have neither the time nor the inclination 
to malce career-related presentations to school classes. 

A a d D 20. The training of yo.^th for occupations is more the respon- 
sibility of trade schouls tliaa public elementary and se- 
condary schools. 

A a d D 21. Effective career education will require little changes in 
teachers* rnethvods of iustruction, 

A a d D 22. Of all the different philosophies which exist, there is 
probably only one which is correct. 

A a d D 23. Career information should be provided to all students 
regardless of caraer ^cals. 

A a d D 24. Generalb/j teachers do not have enough time to relate 
careers to what tlicy teach. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Mark each statement in the left margin according to how you agree 
or disagree with it. Please answer every item» Circle A, a, d, D 

A: I agree very much d: I disagree a little 

a: I agree a little D: I disagree very much 



A a d D 25. Most schools are not doing an adequate job of pre- 
paring students for the v;orld of work. 

A a d D 26, A group which tolerates too much difference of opinion 
among its own members cannot exist for long. 

A a d D 27. Descriptive occupational brochures are the best means 

of providing students with information for making career 
choices. 

A a d D 28. Career dovelopinent begins in early childhood. 

A a d D 29. Ca^-eer educai;ion should not be implemented at the 
cost of curricula ro/isioii^, 

A a d D 30. Preparation for lire shoyld center on learning academic 
subjects. 

A a d D 31. In the long-r-un the best v/ay to live is to pick friends and 

associ.iiis who.oa ta.ci!;;:s oui\d beliefs are the same as one's 
own. 

A a d D 32. Class sinie has lilue bearing on the implementation of 
career education. 

A a d D 33. Since students have a lifetime to prepare for work, they 
should spend their school Irxne on academic subjects. 

A a d D 34. It is often desirable to reserve jvidgement about what 
is going on until one has had a chance to hear the 
opinions of those one reepecto, 

A a d D 35. Teachers are lieerJy aware of t}te career opportunities 
in their ccnniiiunioy. 

A a d D 36. Since automation is charging the world of work so 

rapidly, irtadents will need only a general education. 
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APPENDIX C 
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utilization of KSU In-Service 



Septe-aber 1, 19/u to May 10, 1973 

In-service works;;:-po c.;id cl assess 48 

Participating school ciisti-lcis 32 

Participating school^^ (attondunca centers) 222 

Enrollment in wcrksh-ps ?.:-d clc^ses : 2,447 

Enrollment by seniss t gr for K:-,ns?.s Exemplary Projects 





ly/u 






li 


1972 




1973 




Fall 




"""" 




Summer 


Fall 


Spring 


Clay 
Center 


36 






Ij 
li 


15 






Lawrence 


I 
1 

23 




( M 
i 


32 


78 




Kansas 
City 





49 




ii 

1 : 
i i 


81 


97 


55 








> i 







In-service c \ 



d at 12 other locations: 



Liberal, Wiciiita, H1-1 l\^^y , W^y/trA, r i;; ; ::;v^:;;^.v] , Marysville, Beloit, 
Plainville, Concordn: z:A .::.Mna, :vr : / y; r.vl KSU. 
Enronment by semos?:' fj^^ ^ " 



School Districts 



erJc 



other 
USDs 



Hays CE 
Conferende 



Gov. 's 
CE Conf. 
erence 



Fall 



DO 



54 



'i 



.b:72 




1973 


Summer 


Fall 


Spring 


76 


83 


167 








^■37 








200 





r ~ 
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Kansas State University 
In-Service /activities 
1970-1973 






Date 


Place 




Course Name Participants Contei 


Fall, 1970 


Clay Center 


410- 


-791 Occupations Education 


36 


Prevocational exj 
tation, explorat 


Fall, 1970 


Lawrence 


410 


-791 Occupations Education 


28 


Prevocational exp 
tation. exnlorat! 


Spring, 1971 


Clay Center 


Woi'ksliop 


60 


Elementary Teacl 
Se s sion 


opring, 1971 


Kansas City 


410 


-791 Occupations Education 


49 


Prevocational exp 
tation, explorati 


Spring, 1971 


Liberal 


410 


-753 Intro, to Occupational 
Education 


15 


Overview of K-12 
education 


Spring, 1971 


Wichita 


410 


-791 Occupations Education 


35 


Prevocational exp 
tation, explorati 


Spring, 1971 


Wichita 


410 


-753 Intro, to Occupational 
Education 


18 


Overview of K-12 
education 


Summer, 1971 


Clay Center 


410 


-791 Occupations Education 


21 


Prevocational exp 
tation, explorati 
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Kansas State University 
In-Service xxctivities 
1970-1973 



Course Name 



Participants 



Content 



410-791 Occupations Education 



36 Prevocational experience; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied. 



410-791 Occupations Education 



Z ente r V/ o r k sV^oj 



28 Prevocational experience; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

60 Elementary Teachers Planning 
Session 



City 410-791 Occupations Sduca'don 



410-753 Intro, to Occupational 
Education 

410-791 Occupations Education 



410-753 Intro, to Occupational 
Education 

410-791 Occupations Education 



49 Prevocational experience; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

15 Overview of K-12 occupa.tional 
education 

35 Prevocational experience, orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

18 Overview of K-12 occupational 
education 

21 Prevocational experience, orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 




Date 


Place 


Course Name 


Participants Cor 


Summer, 1971 


Lawrence 


410-753 Intro, to Occupational 
Education 


6 


Overview of K- 
e due at ion 


Summer, 1971 


Kansas City 


410-791 Occupations Education 


43 


Prevocational < 
tation, explox 


Summer, 1971 


Liberal 


410-791 Occupations Education 


34 


Prevocational i 
tation, explo] 


Summer, 1971 


Wichita 


410-791 Occupations Education 


20 


Prevocational < 
tat ion, exploi 


Fall, 1971 


Clay Center 


Workshop 


80 


Audio Visual A 


Fall, 1971 


Lawrence 


410-791 Occupations Education 


48 


Prevocational i 
tation> explox 


Fall, 1971 


Lawrence 


410-795 Problems 


6 


Activities Prep 


Fall, 1971 , 


Lawrence 


410-753 Intro, to Occupational 
Education 


5 


Overview of K- 
education 


Fall, 1971 


Kansas City 


410-791 Occupations Education 


70 


Prevocational i 
tat ion, explox 




❖ ❖ ❖ 


>|5 5|S >IS 3li i'fi i'fi 




❖ ❖ ❖ , 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 



lace 



Course Name 



Participants 



Content 



rrence 410-753 Intro, to Occupational 

Education 

nsas City 410-791 Occupations Education 



>eral 



chita 



410-791 Occupations Education 



410-791 Occupations Education 



ty Center V/orkshop 

wrence 410-791 Occupations Education 

jvrence 410-795 Problems 

pvrence 410-753 Intro, to Occupational 

Education 

isas City 410-791 Occupations Education 



6 Overview of K-12 occupational 
education 

43 Prevocational experience;orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

34 Prevocational experience; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

20 Prevocational experience; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

80 Audio Visual Aids 

48 Prevocational experiences; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 

6 Activities Preparation 

5 Overview of K-12 occupational 
education 

70 Prevocational experiences; orien- 
tation, exploration, and applied 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 



Date 



Place 



Course Name 



Participants 



Contei 



Spring, 1972 Clay Center 410-795 Problems 

Spring, 1972 Lawrence 410-791 Career Education 

Spring, 1972 Lawrence 410-795 Problems 

Spring, 1972 Kansas City 410-791 Career Education 

Spring, 1972 Kansas City 410-795 Problems 



Spring, 1972 Liberal 
Spring, 1972 Wichita 



410-795 Problems 
410-791 Career Education 



Spring, 1972 Manhattan Workshop 



Spring, 1972 KSU 



Spring, 1972 Norton 



410-791 Career Education 



410-791 Career Education 



Spring, 1972 Hill City 410-791 Career Education 



40 Activities Prepa 

34 Philosophy, Ohy 
Preparation 

15 Activities Devel< 

102 Philosophy, Obji 
Preparation 

39 Activities Prepa 

29 Activities Prepa 

30 Philosophy, Ohy 

Preparation 

36 USD Administrat 

7 Philosophy, Acti 
Objectives 

80 Philosophy, Obji 
Preparation 

82 Philosophy, Obji 
Preparation 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 



Course Name Participants 



Content 



Center 410-795 Problems 

rence 410-791 Career Education 

rence 410-795 Problems 

as City 410-791 Career Education 

as City 410-795 Problems 

1 410-795 Problems 

a 410-791 Career Education 

lattan Workshop 

410-791 Career Education 

L 410-791 Career Education 

ty 410-791 Career Education 



40 Activities Preparation 

34 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

15 Activities Development 

102 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

39 Activities Preparation 

29 Activities Preparation 

30 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 

Preparation 

36 USD Administration Workshop 

7 Philosophy, Activities Preparation, 
Objectives 

80 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

82 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 



Date 



Place 



Course Name 



Participants 



C< 



Spring, 1972 
Spring, 1972 



Phillipsburg 410-791 Career Education 



Hays 



Conference 

* * ❖ * 



Summer, 1972 Lawrence^ 410-791 Career Education 



Summer, 1972 Ciay* Center Workshop 



Summer, 1972 Kansas City 410-791 Career Education 



Summer, 1972 Kansas City 410-795 Problems 



Stammer, 1972 Wichita 



410-791 Career Education 



Summer, 1972 USA-VE 

Consortium Practicum 



Summer, 1972 KSU 



410-791 Career Education 



^81 



58 Philosophy, O 
Preparation 

437 Career Educal 



32 Philosophy, O 
Preparation 

15 Activities Pre 
Teachers 

53 Philosophy, O 
Preparation 

28 Activities Pre 

15 Philosophy, O 
Preparatiuii 

Work experier 
12 room Presen 

7 Philosophy, O 
Preparation 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 

Course Name Participants 



Content 



lllipsburg 410-791 Career Education 

ys Conference 

:ic ^jc :^ ^ )!e sSc afc ilft 

Bvrence'^ 410-791 Career Education 

%Y Center Workshop 

nsas City 410-791 Career Education 

tisas City 410-795 Problems 

chita 410-791 Career Education 



A-VE 

Consortium Practicum 

f 410-791 Career Education 



58 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

437 Career Education K- 12 



32 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

15 Activities Preparation for Secondary 
Teachers 

53 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

28 Activities Preparation 

15 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 

Work experience relative to class- 
12 room Presentations 

7 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 
Preparation 



Z8l 





• 






• 














KSU In-Service Activities Continued 




















Date 


Place 


Course Name 


Participants Contei 




Summer, 1972 


Marysville 


410-791 Career Education 


42 


Philosophy, Objc 
Preparation 




Fall, 


1972 


Kansas City 


410-791 Career Education 


65 


Philosophy, Obje 
Preparation 




Fall, 


1972 


Kansas City 


410-795 Problems 


32 


Activities Develc 




Fall, 


1972 


Lawrence 


410-795 Problems 


8 


Activities Develc 


I— 


Fall, 


1972 


Lawrence 


Conference 


70 


Career Educatioi 
Level 




Fall, 


1972 


KSU 


410-791 Career Education 


5 


Philosophy, Obje 
Preparation 




Fall, 


1972 


KSU 


Governor's Conference 


200 


Career Educatioi 




Fall, 


1972 


Beloit 


410-791 Career Education 


78 


Philosophy, Obje 
Preparation 




Spring, 197 3 


Kansas City 


410-791 Career Education 


25 


Philosophy, Obje 
Preparation 




Spring, 197 3 


Kansas City 


410-795 Problems 


30 


Activities Develo 




Spring, 1973 


Beloit 


410-791 Career Education 
(Continuation of Fall Class) 


78 


Philosophy, Obje 
. Pre|)aration 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 


ce 


Course Name 


Participants Content 




;8ville 


410-791 Career Education 


42 


Philosophy, Objectives, 
Prepar ation 


Activitie s 


BIS City 


410-791 Career Education 


65 


Philosophy, Objectives, 
Preparation 


Activitie s 


BIS City 


410-795 Problems 


32 


Activities Development 




ence 


410-795 Problems 


8 


Activities Development 




ence 


Conference 


70 


Career Education, at the Secondary 
Level 




410-791 Career Education 


5 


Philosophy, Objectives, 
Preparation 


Activities 




Governor's Conference 


200 


Career Education 




• 


410-791 Career Education 


78 


Philosophy, Objectives, 
Preparation 


Activities 


.8 City 


410-791 Career Education 


25 


Philosophy, Objectives, 
Preparation 


Activities 


s City 


410-795 Problems 


30 


Activities Development 






410-791 Career Education 
(Continuation of Fall Class) 


78 


Philosophy, Objectives, 
. Pre|)atration 


Activities 


ERLC 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 






Place 


Course Name 


Participants Co: 


Spring, 1973 


Concordia 


410-791 Career Education 




Pniiosopny, kJ 










Preparation 


Spring, 1973 


Plainville 


410-791 Career Education 


44 


PHilofionhv. G 










Preparation 


Spring, 1973 


Salina 


410-791 Career Education 


10 


Philosophy, O 










Preparation : 


Many additional Career Education presentations were made at local, state! 






national meetings 






Summer, 1972 


Pittsburg 


ABE Career Ed Workshop 


34 


Career Educat 


Slimmer, 1972 


Fort Hays 


ABE Career Ed Workshop 


24 


Career Educat 
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KSU In-Service Activities Continued 





Place 


Course Name 


Participants 


Content 



ncordia 410-791 Career Education 35 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 

Preparatioii 

unville 410-791 Career Education 44 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 

Preparation 

ina 410-791 Career Education 10 Philosophy, Objectives, Activities 

Preparation 



dditional Career Education presentations were made at local, state and 

national meetings 

;tsburg ABE Career Ed Workshop 34 Career Education for Adults 

rt Hays ABE Career Ed Workshop 24 Career Education for Adults 

5 
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INTRODUCTION 

In December of 1969, the Kansas Stat.; Beard of Education through 
its Division of Vocational Education, sub:'r.-itteil to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education a proposal entitled Ar> Ey'zrriz:l^^:i^v TPro^^ v^^ in Occupational 
Education in a- Typic al Kan^c^ R-^r..c.l, Rm al-Urban, and Urban School 
Settings 

Clay Center, Kansas, Vvas t elected as c: typical rural community. 
Lawrence, Kansas, "was Scil^ctcd of tha rural-urban 

category, and Kansas City, Ki.iic' ft, l. ct' I r.g c.n urban school 

district. The time span foi' j^xcy^^zc "r.z:: j^vorn July 1, 1970, to June 

30, 1973. A total of $713, O jO ^..->i i:. ^.1 ' \ r-^;roved from exsmplaxy 

funds for this three^-yeav p al'^J* 

The purpose of this proj- ^u a ;.ac c- in sacli of the selected 

school districts a mclel occv;;.- ^-C:- 1 c-re?r c:-u::xtion program that could 
be used in similar cchool i ■ tt^. tl-o -1; ..v.L cl^o Stc^te. The procedures 
for achieving this purpo??3 v/::. o c ..I r.:^ r::ccij:\plav-y program pro- 
posal submitted by each cf thj c../.;.: : ' zCrool cll:tricc3. Because of the 
differences among the thrca co:ir.,:. 1'... J, c.^:-*h p:;:\;'Osal was based on the 
facilities and resources a'v::ilc:ble or -i.rJ::. c in each particular district. 

Coordination and siip3,J vi'^irn tl;j :.:;.>: cnv^*; %7a:3 provided at the 
State level by the Director of .7 : r^pccl^l Needs Programs. 

Coordination and adniinistrat;.cii of at th3 local level was 

accomplished through a ciii.- r.i..^ ^, 'i Llcfi* ;^ppointed by 
the sponsoring district. 
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An intensive prc^*\J2r. of in-i-ervica education was considered essential 
to the success of tLij pi cjr ^L Th-:cu^,h a ccntractual arrangenfi'ent with 
the Departrnfciit of Adtilt •: u '-Ll'.. 1 li^Jucaclon; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, K^ucas, a 3:-'^i„.c jl clv.r^jij £.r.d workshops designed to assist 
teachera in under tJtandln;;; c:... :.or odi/iaLloa and in the development and 
use of career educcilioi: ri..ji:^ ..o.:' tz^i'lds v/as offei^ed in each of 
the three centers. 

Organisatio n jp^ th\^ P.epoi'.: 

This is the thiid c.xi:.i-x^l ^ .'loi c/^d covers the period from July 1, 
1972 to June 30, 1973. B.:c. ;r:. ::.V:3 .J' ct v/ac approved for a three-year 
period, this is also the fl.y^l e . :^la.:.tioi:. 

This project v/a^ ::-c .\ i i : i\ vi.iii; ir;i"/clvlng three centers of 

operation. This lapoi. ': ^.i/:^, i i? ^ A:*l*iation of the project with 

separate sections for ec.cL of cli2 f 'Tvllciui^tln;; districts. Each section is 
complete in itself and cc^i c.l clr ! r.:' i i.jod Cis a separate report 
if desirable. 

Much of the de^cripviv i^ h-.-'wrr:. i. i c.^ranivinities, schools and 
programs has been 21.3 w.\..cl;jd i'r. : \ li j j .- ^o i i J.xmual evaluation and 
updated to reflect cha.ig - j 11 ;.t oco .. r v.; 5 ^^-^^ 1972-73 school year. 

The rationale for r-pijating tr-ls h\:ci is an a<:£umption that some 

who review thp third vnl\:.:u.foa n./::'/ r.. ^ L/'\''o tin rorotid evaluation avail- 
able for refevaricc. The !«. / > v.: -i ■! - j ;.!;"o^'i::c- tJou permits each report 
to stand on its ovn Hfierita, 
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EVALUATION PROCEDURES 




By law, projects funded by s-applomentary vocational education re- 
search funds ir.ast have an annual evaluation performed by a third party 
independent of any relationship to the proj3ct. 

In December 1971, the Actiiig Director of the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education is cued a prcgr^.m memorandum AVTE (v) 72-19 
which stated that state advisory ccuuclis for vocational education were 
considered to be acceptable third ]. ai'tl3c for the pv.rpose of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the Fedcrs.ll>' I'.oi t:i.d oplary programs and 
projects in vocational education. ^rxiit to iiug rn^-morandum, the 

Division of Vocational Educal-icn in K:.i.r:^ia ro'iUCt-ited the State Advisory 
Council to perform the aiuAiai tLli vl eviJ-^.tlua of the exemplary career 

education programs oponoo* td oy IL3 Ciay Ccixtcr, Lav/rence and Kansas 
City, Kansas, school dictrict{3. Ac iis Janvtary 1972 meeting, the Council 



agreed to accept this recpoiiBlbllic/. 

Evaluation' of this projx^:;i I-i' LI..:.- Iv70 -71 ccliool year was made 
under conttact by the RecGi-ucli Cv^o*. ;!li.a?.ir:^ Ux.lt of the Colorado Division 
of Vocational Education, Dc^avo-;, Colo:. To. Th.3 ^^scond annual evaluation 
for the 1971-72 school year v/as niaae by the K^r^.ncas State Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education, 

Philosophy 

The Kansas State Advisory Couvicil to*? Vocational Education believes 
that the purpose of any evaluation should be tho improvement of the 
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program. Most of the info:.incition requast^d by the U. S. Office of 
Education is the s^-nie infoi ru:- Lloii u:.zt would be needed for an internal 
evaluatiorx b/ the local Zii:'^:.^^c c los .illc rT^poi^ts to the local 

Board of Educj.ticn, E , • V. : 11; t; .r^, bo a planned integral part 

of the ongoing uxe/nplrr/ villi ili^ annual evaluation providing 

a synthesis of the evaluL/..: .: :.::llvitlz: ll...t have occurred throughout the 
year. 

Evalu a tion Proc edui >33 

The basis for thio c , :i^v. llc/i c. :. lol t^roduced by the University 
of North Carolina iox the j c!: . .. iiplary progra-ms in that state. 
It was recommended by t^. .i i}\ S» Ci::ico c.f Euacation and has proved 
satisfactory in previov-'i; c / i*.- w'^:..^. 

This model U663 ih,.* ;.:> : j./' of c.riti.Tra. These categories are 
(1) quanitative evaluation v. J c., ^ .••c!:'.vit'<i3 that involve more people 
in the exemplary progr- ( ) q';uli':a;:' v.: ^:7i>lua(:icn based on the activities 
designed to produce ^ ia:r.^ . - il .^i ; : mi and (3) product evaluation 
based on what happ^^i-^od I ' j - j u : z . :ji;r: of their participation in 
the exemplary p;:-t.gram. 

The criteria for cv«- V;:.l'.::a .! r-i loi' each of the three 

categories. Data were qc 11. i^-^^^. i'::^jZLt^ of Ihe State Department 
of Education and tho .locr.l . I.. i -iv/o .vith ra embers of the 
career education eta.ff ^^ i l • V. ^.-.'.^ . ; .^x-..:r/.. /ir.- - ■ • tions and question- 
naires. 

The quanitai:iv3 ci.- .li '•.t.lv:: ;v, ; ' I v>\;,! :^.ro c^neiatially evaluations 
of the educational procoD ^ Ih::!; oc.: ii ^ a, Tl.L^ ^'/p^ evcluation involves 

erJc ; " 



an assumption by experts that the activities and services designed to 
achieve a desired objective will actually achieve this result. Experience 
has shown that this is not always a valid assumption. 

While the evaluation of the process is useful, exemplary programs 
must ultimately stand or fall on an evaluation of the product. These 
programs can be justified only to the extent that they produce desirable 
changes in students. 

Evaluation of the product is by far the most difficult and is necessarily 
limited in a project extending over a three -year period of time. It is 
limited first, because there is simply not enough prcdact at this point 
to support valid conclusions. Some of tha motJt significant criteria such 
as placement and success in a career ?-re not yat aw.ilable. Secondly, 
product evaluation has booa llmitod b^c^uso Qicro does not appear to be 
a tested and reliable instrumciit fcv meaaTi:;iii,«^ sorae of the desired student 
outcomes. Some research hc^s b::;eu doiio v/ilh commercially-produced 
attitude scales and soma cxporimcnlatloii has been made with 
teacher-produced questionn^iro.-. Ivluch more necfls to be done in this 
area of evaluation. 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

COMMUNITY 

Unified School Di8tri::t 379 was delected as a typical rural school 
district for this projsict. TliE administrative headquarters for this 
district is located at Clay C-.ui.-r, lv^.naas,and is approximately 100 
miles northwest of the capllul cit/ cf Tcoeka. This district includes 
practically all of Clay County and for this reason, demographic data for 
the county have been used tli3 he&t avc-ilablc to describe the character- 
istics of the com:*nr.nity. 

Clay Center, *Kanaar, is lh,<i county seat and the largest community 
in Clay County. It incle<I,-.e about half of the couxity population. The 
remainder of the coimty i& t;^ \icuily ruiftl with several communities rang- 
ing from approximately 100 to approximately 500 in population. 

Population Cha r a c te r i o 1 1 c j 

In 1970, the population of Cl^y Count/ \va:3 reported as 9, 890 with 
4, 963 of thece peraor.s livin;;;; in ihi ccv.ni/ e -j.it of Clay Center. 

Population Trends 

The migration trerxd from rurtjl to ui-b::.n areas is evident in this 
county. Between i960 and 1970 tlio co-ix;!/ leal 7. 4% of its population. 
During the same psriod, Cl^s-/ C^r.Ur v/hica iv the l^irgest community 
gained approxime^tely 7% in vopal-iiron. 
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Age of the Population 

The age distribution of the population as reported in the 1970 Census 

^as: 

Age % of Population 

Less than 18 29* 7 

18 - 65 49.9 

Over 65 20.4 

This distribution shows a highar percentage of persons over 
65 years of age and a substantially lo-wer perc^iitage of persons in the 
18-65 age group compared with the olher two communities involved 

in the exemplary program. 

Ethnic Distribution 

The population of Clay County is r.,\rno.i': ^inlircly white. Other races 

make up less than three-touths of our. pe rcent cf th^ population. The 

ethnic distribution as reported iu the 19VG Cvi.l us was 

Ethnic Group I'^j}^,,^,,.. % Population 

White 9,.^'S5 99.75 



Negro 



4 0. 04 



American Indian 12 0. 12 



Japanese . 



1 0. 01 



All others 0' 08 

Totals 9, 890 100.0% 

Educational Level 

The median school years coinpletoJ by persons over 25 in Clay County 
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was 11, 8 for malos and 12.2 for fexnalss. The median school years com- 
pleted by this group throu^^hcut tha State was 12, 3 for both sexes. 

Twenty- Seven pe^c^iil: Lh^ ;>e*';i:Di;j 25 years of age or older 
reported that fchey hcid cci/i'.'. 3 yeax'a o:i' losa of education compared 
with a statewide avercv£;a of fcr tLid cat3gory. 

Economic Characterjgtic j 

The 1970 Census reported the following occupational profile for Clay 
County. This profile and the occupational profile for the State are shown 
for comparison. 

Percent of Work Force in 
^ Each Category 



O c cupati onal Cs.t^ e I^^.^X^^ » . ^Clj r/ Coimty Kansas 

Professional, Technical and Kir.drad 10. 0 14. 3 

Managers and Aclminiflti-c-lo:. c^, c.icept 

Foremen 8.6 9.4 

Sales Workers 6 7. 5 

Clerical and Kindr ed 8. 1 16. 6 

Craftsmen, Foremen, ar. : -Ii ..v^ 12.0 13.3 

Operators, except Tranci ; -t:.!:i'-.n 6.6 9.7 

Transportation Equipment Vc.irkeva 3. 9 3. 5 

Laborers, except Farm 4. 3 4. 2 

Farmers and Farm Man.:^^e *:3 ?.0.2. 6.4 

Farm Laborers and Fox t,r.icn 3.4 1,8 

Service Workers, except Private Hou.j.ilicld 11.6 12.0 

Private Household Workers ^7s. l 1. 3 

Totals 100. 0% 100. 0% 
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The largest deviation from the statewide profile is the category 
cf ''Farmers and Farm Managers'' where the percentage is approximately 
three times that reported for tha State as a whole. 

Major Industries 

Agriculture is by far the predominate industry in Clay County with 
24% of the labor force employed in this category. Other major industrial 
classifications and the perceiitage of tho labor force employed in each 
are manufacturing (9%), construction (8%) and retail trad^ (7%). 

Micellaneous Economic 

Other economic inolcatuvj ih..t li-Ap to d'-iscriba this community and 

corresponding data for ih^ p 'y.^ur^tion throujuout tho Stats are: 

Economic Indic ator _ 9^y--"^Y^ Kansas 

Median Income per farnll/ $7^ 055 $8, 693 

Percent of families r:.pc>; 1.;^ iccor^x-i 

below the povei ty 13. 2% 9. 7% 

Percent of families ro];:^^ :!:. -; ■ • : : p.o 

above $15, 000 8.7% 15.9% 

Unemployment amon^ llu i z j ".'1^.1 cf u\vj county \7Cs 1. 5% for males 
and 3. 9% for females. Thro^ vnl air.o-t-'^tan -f -rcOiit of the families 
reported that they received vjcl'ide or public asai.^tance. 

•These data describe Cla/ C*-\!Ut/ o^i ;i pic ilornj :;.^;i!;ly v^hlte, rural 
area with a below average inc :-," / pov f( .r ll/ altlvci^glv thore is a relatively 
low rate of unemployment. T!;3 pc h^^e siio^'A a alight decline but 
could be considered to be reUuivcly ^ labl'j. Tho p-jvcc'.a5;e of persons 
over 65 years of age is relali/i^.jr'* hi^a* and the poi. cox.tp,ge of persons 
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between 18 and 65 years of aga is relatively low. 

The median number of years of education completed is low when 
compared with statewide dav2. ai«J t?i::i*3 ij a relatively high percentage 
of persons who had terminated thoir c Jacation at the 8th grade or below. 

The economy in Clay County is built ax^ound agriculture. Farmers 
and farm managers were the pv^Jominata occupational classification 
and 24% of the county work fore 3 v.as exviployad in this industry. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Unified School District 379, Clay Conler, Kansas, is organized on 
a K-8-4 basis. The nunxhtjx of !=.cb"icla zrid enrollment in this district 
as reported in the Ann ual ^^Lt^ Listical Ropo rt, 197Z-73, of the State Depart- 
ment of Educ£.tion v/aa: 

Level No. of Schools Enrollment 



High School 2 677 

Elementary 8 1, 189 

Kindergarten ** 118 

1,984 

Enrollment Trenis 



The enrollment growth in this district has be.on relatively stable over 
the past four years v/ith a slight drop in th::^ 1970-71 and 1971-72 school 
years. The enrollment grov/th r e reported in the Educational Directories 
of the State Department of Educatioa io shov/n in ths following table. 
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Level 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


V 


High School 
Elementary 

Totals 


705 

1, 261 


714 
1,275 


696 
1, 242 


677 
1,189 




1, 966 


1, 989 


1, 938 


1,866 
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Student/ Faculty Ratios 

In 1972-73, Unified Sckool District 379 had tha following 
student/faculty ratios. 

High School 19 

Elcrx-iaiiti-ry 19 

Kinder g:-.ric:n 29 (Per tr.-o session day) 

Accreditation 

All of the schools in cV.Ij ei^ji-ict - t.ccxUll:.-! by the Kansas State 
Department of Education. U ^.l.. r. :L:-,ol c'lt Clay Center, 

Kansas, is accredit.-J by tli^ Ct-.t. ]?: L.v. :.u of LV.ucation as a com- 
prehensive high school by Lbo 11.. in C:: -Lr-<.1 A"L-ociation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Retention of Students 

The incidence of drc,:cvL:; ..c io-:..cc: ir. tbj ^^AnlSjatistical Reports 
of the State Department ox Educate ia rcl:: ly low. The number of 
dropouts reported and th.-;: p :,rc.-,i- ..-jo o'. ti-o bl^h ocb.ool student population 
that this number represents .v::..:;: 

Year No* ^'■'^V-'^-^'i I-Tic;li School P opulation 

1968- 69 14 2-71% 

1969- 70 29 5,26% 

1970- 71 31 5. 64% 

1971- 72,.,.:,..... 33 4.87% 

Hoi 



The boundaries of Unified School District 379 include 632 square 
miles of Clay County, Kansas. Approximately 3 square miles of this 
is the land area of Clay Center, Kansas, which is the largest community 
in the district. The remainder of the territory is essentially rural 
with Some light industrial development. The assessed valuation of this 
district in 1972-73 was 29. 1 million dollars. The operating budget per 
average daily attendance in this same year v^as $740 compared with a 
statewide average of $812. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 



Purpose 



The purpose of the career education program in Unified School 
District 379 was to develop a model program which could be used in similar 
rural school settings. 

Philosophy 

The program was designed to move from broad general concepts in 
the lower grades to specific information and occupational skills in the 
upper grades. 

The exemplary program was daaigned around four sequential phases. 
These phases were (1) orientation, (2) exploration, (3) occupational experien 
and (4) placement and follow-up. 

Participation in the program was voluntary. The career education 
staff functions as a service unit to assist teachers with information and 
services upon request. 

At the elementary level, the career education program is integrated 
into the social studies curriculum. Emphasis is placed on developing a 
respect and appreciation for all types of work, and orientation toward 
occupations and job clusters. 

At the junior high school level, the empha,sis is on the exploration 
of job clusters and the students own interests and abilities. Curricular 
experiences in industrial arts and home economics provides practical 
experience in selected occupational clusters. 




At the senior high school level, students participate in actual job 
experiences through a diversified cooperative education class and partici- 
pate in "awareness serainars" v/hich Stve designed to further the students' 
knowledge of occupations. 

Objectives of the Prograra are stated in Section III, Page 1, of this report. 
The Career Education Staff 

The career education staff was developed as a resource unit to assist 
teachers and principals to understand career education and to develop 
career education activities for their classrooras. 

An organizational chart showing the placement of this unit within 
the organizational structure of the district is located in Section III, 
Appendix A, Page 42, of this report. 

During the 1972-73 school year, the following positions were assigned 

to the career education staff: 

Director of the Prograna 100% 

Work Experience Coordinator 100% 

Counselor 50% 
Junior High Home Ecoiioin.ics 

Resource Teacher 33 1/3% 

The qualifications of the persons assigned to these positions were: 

Mr. J. Lester Hooper was employed as Director of the program. 

Mr. Hooper has a B. S. degree in industrial arts education and a master's 

degree in secondary guidance from Kansas State University, Manhattan, 

Kansas. He has had 15 years of experience in teaching and guidance and 
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has participated in career educatiojn in-service classes. Mr, Hooper has 
filled this position for two years. 

Mr, Milton L, Tho;^>">0£^on v/as employed as work experience co- 
ordinator. Mr. ThornpGcn lus a master's degree in business education 
from Kansas State Teachovs College, Eraporia, Kansas. He has had 
approximately 5| years of experricnca in education and 8 years of experi- 
ence in printing and Slxl<^3. He has completed 14 units of college level 
courses related to occup?/cio7is . Mx'. Thompson is completing his first 
year in this position. 

Mr. Rodne y A. IlerrG^was eiri|.:lDyed as counselor. Mr. Herrs has 
a masterfe degree in p'r/oicAl educ:).tio.a f'rorn Kansc^s State College and has 
done graduate wor^ in cc vo3 sIojl- education. Ke has seven years of experi- 
ence as a science '.^^.c\.z\: c -l^zi v.ojk:.! for 2 y^ars as a NYC and Talent 
Search Counselor. Mr. r:ur;.G is corn,:/loting his second year in this 
position. 

Miss Susan Ma v:.as cmplo/od as junior high home economics 
resource teacher, bae h^u n. I ,z.cholor of Science degree in home economics 
and has completed spaciai in-r: vice couvses in career education. Miss 
Mattison is completing ha-J Scjcond year in t?ii3 position. 

Career Education , Gra Jeo K-6 

The career education pi'Oi>raiii at tho el: . .ie;ttary level is integrated 
into the social studies curriculum. A. cu:.; r'ciO^w i guide for Occupations 
Education, K-6 was deveiot-i aril mad-: a .^all ble to elementary teachers. 
Emphasis was placed on de^-^eioping a knov/ledr^e of man/ types of 
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occupations and a respect and appreciation for the dignity of all types 
of work. 

The content of this program can best be described by the following 
information abstracted from the curriculuiia guide for Occupations 
Education; 



Kindergarten 



Objectives of the Unit 



1. To explore the world of work through the study of the family at 
work and the immediate school surroundings of the child. 

2. To help students become aware of the different attitudes that 
people have regarding work. 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Mother 

2. Father 

3. Brothers 

4. Sisters 

5. Child 



6. Others in Family 

7. Kindergarten Teacher 
8* School Nurse 

9. Custodian 



Grade I Occupations Education 



We Go Tc School 
(Correlate with Social Studies) 



Objectives of the Unit 



1. To broaden the student *s knowledge of work through a study of 
other school v/oi*kers. 

2. To move from the home, and study the workers who come into 
our neighborhood. 

3. To allow the students an opportunity to compare their feelings 
regarding different jobs. 



First Unit 
9 Weeks 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

A. Getting acquainted with the school. 

1. Tour the tuiiding. 

2. Per^:o:a;:j1: 



a. 


Princi'^.al 




f. 


Classroom Teachers 


b. 


Cuotodi?.n 




g. 


Health Nurse 


c. 


Pair:;! 




h. 


Cooks 


d. 


Buv Dri/or 




i. 


Superintendent 


e. 


J. 


n : 


j- 


Secretary 




1, I'l^'.-'c: ii:f.A .-ric-i. 


ication 


k. 


Room Mothers 



2. Mvuic 

3. Art 

5. Sp:^odi 



iV-'/iili^rj - P?wrt One, Father's Work 



R-^ccnd and Third Units 
T\70 Nl:.:.o Weeks Pariods 



Suggested Area s to^^ Co 

1. Families Gir ^r:. :«^a la Eifforirnt Ways: 
A* Fatli'Si' ' 3 »/' ^ ./l^i. 

1. ri:. : -1 

2. Pol'c.r.LiC.n 

3. Po ;^ -n 

4. Ca::^^c.^t.vr 

5. Fliu-J.:^ 

6. JIlc-^u- 'dr.,.; 

7. Do.:lG/ 



8. Dontist 

9. Utility Man 

10. Sanitation Workers 

11. Farmer 

12. Military 

13. Other 



Families - r^.\t ^Ovo-, Far-iily Wo:ckCi*s Other Than Father 

ro-./lh Unit 
9 Woeks 

Suggested Areas to^ C o v e r 

1. Mother's Wcrk: 

A. Meeting tlir? nj^ -is of the fiirnily. 
L Focd 1^2J^\^. x'ji:<>.lion 

2. Laun^v cy 

3. Cl.r:.?/i.^; 

4. Scv;!r-: 

6. Specie/. 0<;c<xcioriS 

7. Gth-jr 
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B. Outside the home. 

1. Receptionist 5. Cook 

2. Nurse 6. Factory Worker 

3. Teacher 7. Sales Lady 

4. Waitress 8. Other 

2. Children's Work: 

1. Baby-sitter 

2. Paper Boy 

3. Lawn Work 

4. Errands 

5. Housework 

6. Personal Responsibilities 

3. Motherless Home and/or Fatherless Home: 
A. Home Health Aid Training 

4. Work and Play - Families Together: 

L Garden Work 

2. Yard Work 

3. Washing Car 

4. Preparing Home and Caring for Pets 

5. Outings: 

A. Preparing for picnics 

B. Cleaning up litter after picnics 

C. Visiting the zoo 

1. Become aware of needs and care of animals 

D. Visiting parks 

1. Pickup litter 

2. Put out camp fire 

3. Become aware of services provided by workers in 
recreation areas. 



Grade II - Occupations Education 

Community Workers At School 

First Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objective 

Acquaint students with the community workers within the school. 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

L Studtnts & Helpers 

2. Teachers 

3. Administration 

4. Custodian 
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5. Lxxnch Helpers 

6. Safety Workers 

7. School Nurse 

8. Bu8 Driver 

9. Secretary 

10. Fireman 

11. Volunteers: P. T.A. , Room Mothers, etc. 

12. Others 

Workers Who Help Us From Here To There 

Second Quarter 
9 Weeks 



Objective 



Acquaint students with the librarian, and workers in transporta- 
tion and communications that link us here and abroad. 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Librarian, Helpers, and Bookmakers 

2. Transportation: 

a. Land workers 

b. Air workers 

c. Water workers 

3. Communications: 

a. Telephone workers 

b. Radio workers 

c. Television workers 

d. Postal workers 



Occupations - Then and Now 



Third Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objective 

Acquaint students with various occupations relevant in a democracy 
and those that continue to evolve due to progress. 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

A, Government Workers: 

1. Local; city and county office v/orkers, chamber of commerce 

2. State; Governor and Houses 

3. National; Three branches 

4. Space program 
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Occupations In Health, Nutrition And Recreation 

Fourth Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objective 

Acquaint students with working opportunities in the areas of Health, 
Nutrition and Recreation. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Workers in the Medical field (Health): 

a. Candy Stripers 

b. Nurses Aids 

c. Nurses 

d. Laboratory Technicians 

e. Clerical Workers 

f. Doctors 

g. Others 

2. Workers in Recreation: 

a. Marina 

b. Circus 

c. Fairs 

d. Bowling 

e. Golf 

f. Park and Zoo Keepers 

g. Others 

3. Workers in Nutrition: 

a. Farmers 

b. Cooks 

c. Foods and Services 

d. Greenhouse 

e. Others 



Grade III Occupations Education 

General Objectives 

1. Help children become appreciative of the worth of other people. 

2. Establish an appreciation toward the dignity of labor. 

3. Help children to work and live together coopcrsitively. 

4. Help them gain an understanding of the interdependence of all 
peoples. 
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Transportation Occupations 



First Quarter 
9 Weeks 



Objective 



To help the students become familiar with occupations related to 
transportation as found in our community and other communities. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Air: 

\ A. Jets 

B. Airplanes 

C. Helicopters 

2. Land: 

A. Trucking 

B. Bus 

C • Automobile 

D. Rail 

3. Water 

Communication Occupations 

Second Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives 

1. To help the students become familiar with occupations in 
the Communications area found in other communities. 

2. To help students realize that many occupations in our community 
and other communities are interrelated. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Telephone 4. Mail 

2. Radio 5. Newspapers 

3. Television 6, Telegraph 

Agriculture And It's Related Industries 

Third Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives ^ 

1. To help the students become familiar with occupations related to 
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agriculture in our community and other communities. 
2. To help students realize that many occupations of agriculture 
in our community are related and dependent upon occupations 
in other communities. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

U Forestry 

2. Cotton 

3. Tobacco 

4. Truck Farming 

5. Mining 

6. Petroleum 
?• Rubber 

8, Any others you feel are related 

Recreation Occupations 

Fourth Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives 

1. To help the students miderstand that our community provides 
facilities for recreation and th^it many workers are needed to 
provide these facilities. 

2. To help students realiase that other communities offer varied 
opportunities for recreation and many workers are dependent 
and related to each other. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

A. Recreation provided by our ccrrornunity: 

1. Movies 7. GirVs Clubs 

Z. Playgrounds 8. Recreation Programs 

3. Parks 9. Holiday Celebration 

4. Library 10. Places of Interest 

5. Scout Groups 11. Recreation Centers 

6. Boy's Clubs 12. Zoo 

B. Recreation provided by or in other communities: 

1. State Parks and places of interest 

2. National Parks and places of interest 

3. Zoos 

4. Museums 

5. Art Galleries 

6. Botanical Gardens and Arboretums 

7. Amusement Parks 

8. Beaches and Other Resorts 



9. Recreation Centers 

10, Theaters 

IL Concert Programs 

12. Stage Productions 

13. Hobby Centers 

14. Guided Tours 

15. T. V. 

16. Excursions and Sightseeing 



Grade IV - Occupations Education 

First Quarter 
9 Weeks 



Objectives 



Im To help students become more aware of occupations of parents, 
relatives, and neighbors. 

2. To compare occupations during closed door days and modern 
times in Japan. 

3. To compare economic conditions in Japan and U. S. A. 

4. To become familiar with a few occupations of New Zealand. 

5. To familiarize youngsters with occupations related to the circus. 

Suggested Areas to Coyer 

1. Local Occupations, relate with language arts 

2. Japan, relate with social studies, art, language arts, economics, 
and mathematics: 

a. Transportation e. Pearl culture 

b. Tourists f. Fishing 

c. Manufacturing g. Handicrafts 

d. Ship building 

3. New Zealand 

a. Trade 

b. Mining 

c. Farming, sheep and cattle 

d. Fishing 

e. Transportation, shipping 

f. Industry 

4. Circus Occupations 

Second Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives 

1. To gain occupational information unique to India. 
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2. 
3. 



To gain occupational information concerning Egypt. 
To gain occupational information of hov/ Lands. 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. India: (Social Studies, pp. 118-119; Health, p. 81) 

a. Carpenter ^ 

b. Potter 

c. Farming; rice, tea, etc. 

d. Transportation: 

1. Primitive (ox carts) 
Z. Bicycle 

2. Egypt: 

a. Agriculture (Social Studies) 

b. Transportation (Social Studies) 

c. Geometric shapes, pyramids (Mathematics) 

3. Low Lands, Belguim and Netherlands: correlate with Social Studie 

a. Small Businesses 

b. Dairy 

c. Flower and bulb farming 

Third Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives 

1. To compare occupations of coastal and mountainous regions of 
Peru. 

2. To compare occupations in Old and New Great Britain. 
Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Peru: Correlate v;ith Math, Art, Social Studies (text-Lima, Peru) 

A. Wool -Alpaca 

B. Gold 

C. Silver 

D. Copper mining 

2. Britain: 

A. Manufacturing, Social Studies text pp. 248-261. 

B. Clothing and Textiles 

C. Health: Suitable Clothing pp. 153-163; 165-180. 

Fourth Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives 

1. To recognize unlimited occupational opportunities of Alaska. 
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2. To develop attitudes toward work and human values. 

3. To be aware of occupations related to health. 

4. To gain occupation information concerning Hawaii. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Alaska: (Social Studies, Language Art, Science, Art, Reading 

Unit 5 - Call of the North) 

A. Lumbering 

B. Transportation 

C. Fishing 

D. Mining 

2. Health: 

A. Health Text: 

1. "What Good Health Is, pp. 9-31. 

2. "How to Measure Growth, " pp. 33-51. 

3. "Proper Food for Girls and Boys, " pp. 53-79. 

B. Language Text: 

1. "Learning About Yourself, " Chapter IL 

2. "Thank You Letters, Etc.," Chapter IV. 

3. Hawaii, correlate with Social Studies and Reading. 

1. Tourism 

2. Agricultxire 

a. Sugar 

b. Pineapple 



Grade V - Occupations Education 

First Quarter 
9 Weeks 

Objectives 

1. To develop an awareness of the wide variety of occupations in 

the Northeastern Region of the U.S. 
2.. To develop an appreciation of school and training in relationship 

to various occupations. 

Sugjgested Areas to Cover 

1. Stock Market 

2. Tourist Industry 

3. Garnaent industry 

4. Shipping Industry 

5. Mining 

6. Federal Government Employees 

7. Specialized Farming 
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Second Quarter 
9 Weeks 



Objectives 




1. To develop an awareness of the large variety of occupations in 
the Southern Region of the U. S, 

2. To develop an appreciation of the contributions made by inventors 
and scientists. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Plantation Farming 

2. Tobacco Farming 

3. Naval Stores 

4. Citrus Fruit Farming 

5. Petroleum Industry 

6. Lumbering 



Objectives 

1. To develop an awareness of the wide variety of occupations in 
the Middle West Region of the U.S. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the interdependence of workers 
in manufacturing and distribution of goods. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Manufacturing: 

A. Auto 

B. Vending Machines 

C. Automation devices 

2. Transportation: 

A. Water 

B. Rail 

C. Air 

3. Farming: 

A. Corn 

B. Dairy 



1. To develop an awareness of the wide variety of occupations in 



Third Quarter 
9 Weeks 



Fourth Quarter 
9 Weeks 



Objectives 






2. 



3. 



the Plains and- Western Regions of the U.S. 

To develop an appreciation of the interdependence of workers 

in this region upon workers in other regions. 

To develop an awareness that where a person lives may 

directly influence his choice of occupations. 



Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Dams 

2. National Parks 

3. Meat Packing Industry 

4. Fishing Industry 



5. Ranching 

6. Farming 

A. Wheat 

B. Truck 



Grade VI - Occupations Education 

First Quarter 
9 Waeks 

General Objectives 

1. To develop concepts about the wide variety and levels of jobs 
in our community and compare these with occupations found 
in the countries we study in Social Studies* 

2. To help students laarn how and why various workers choose 
their particular occupations h«re and abroad. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the knowledge and skills needed 
and used by our parents and neighbors in their work. 

Specific Objective 

To learn various occupations in the field of Space, Government, 
Family Life, Construction. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Occupations concerned v^ith the following; 

A. Space - Russia 

B. Government - Russia 

C. Family Life (Father's work. Mother's work. Children's 
work) - China 

p. Construction (roads, streets, etc, ) - China 

Second Quarter 
9 Weeks 

General Objectives 
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1. To develop concepts about the wide variety and levels of jobs 
in our community and compare these with occupations found 
' in the countries we study in Social Studies. 

2* To help students learn how and why various workers choose 
their particular occupations liere and abroad. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the knowledge and skills needed 
and used by our parents and neighbors in their work. 

Specific Objective 

To learn various occupations in the field of Religion, Economy, 
Farming, Culture, and Trading within a community. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Occupations concerned with the following: 

A. Religion - India 

B. Economy - India 

C. Farming - Brazil 

D. Culture - Brazil 

E. Trading withiix community - Brazil 

Third Quarter 
9 Weeks 

General Objectives 

1. To develop concepts about the wide variety and levels of jobs 
in our community and compare these with occupations found in 
the countries we study in Social Studies. 

2. To help studenLci learn how and v/hy various workers choose thi 
particular occupations here- and abroad. 

3. To develop an appreciation of th3 knowledge and skills needed 
and used by our parents and naighbors in their work. 



Specific Objective 

To learn various occupations associated with recreation, people, 
fishing, mining, government, and farms. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

1. Occupations concerned with the follcv/ing: 

A. Recreational occupations - Spain 

B. Famous people (explorei's, writers, artists, etc.) - Spain 

C. Fishing - Spain 

D. Mining industry - Poland and Cz.acho Slovakia 

E. Government - Poland and Czechoslovakia 

F. Collective farms - Poland and Czechoslovakia 
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Fourth Quarter 
9 Weeks 

General Objectives 

1. To develop concepts about the wide variety and levels of jobs 
in our community and compare these with occupations found 
in the countries we study in Social Studies. 

2. To help students learn how and why various workers choose 
their particular occupations here and abroad. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the Knowledge and skills needed 
and used by our parents and neighbors in their work. 

Special Objectives 

1. To learn various occupations in the field of communication and 
education. 

2. To learn various occupations in the field of transportation, hous- 
ing, and recrealluzial lodging. 

3. To learn various occupations in the field of doctors and hydro- 
electric power in Africa. 

Suggested Areas to Cover 

A. Occupations concejcned with the follov^^ing: 

1. CommunicatioiiS - British Isles 

2. Education - British Isles 

3. Transportation - Australia and New Zealand 

4. Housing and Recreational Lodging - Australia and New Zealand 

5. Doctors - Africa 

6. Hydroelectric Power - Africa 

Activities Used 

These units arc presented t:hrough a variety of activities appropriate 
to the grade level. Some ex:amplo3 of these activities are: 

1. The use of films and video tapes. 

2. Resource speakers in the classroom. 

3. Tours to business and industry. 

4. Role playing. 

5. The use of simulation games. 

6. Constructing display charts. 

7. Writing letters and reports. 

8. Development of murals and other art projects. 

9. Reading reference works and v/riting reports. 

10. Writing skits and dramatization 

11. Developing simulated production lines. 
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12. Developing a scrap book about an occupation. 

13. Building models. 

14. Interviewing parents about occupations. 

15. Developing a job tree. 

16. Developing a vocabulary about occupations. 

The 3rd and 4th grada students formed a corporation with an 
assembly line to make Christmas decorations. At the 4th grade level, 
an assembly line was set up for cardboard wagon production. 

Career Education^ Grades 7^ and 8^ 

Unified School District 379 is officially listed as a K-8-4 Organi- 
zation. However, this district has been involved in a substantial unifi- 
cation program, and certain portions of the district are actually operated 
as a K-6-2-4 system to make maximum utilisation of available facilities. 
For this reason, tho description of career education in grades 7 and 8 
is presented as a separate unit. 

At this level, a *'WorId of Work^' class has been established. Revi- 
sions have been made in the industrial arts and home economics curricula 
and a testing program has beea developed. All of these changes are 
designed to enable students to learn more about their interests and 
abilities and to broaden their knowledgo of cr-icers. 



This class is given at the 8th grade level and is designed to help 
students plan their occupational ;^.nd educaticnai future. The class meets 
onee a week for SO minuteii. Units included in this program are: 

Exploring My Interests 

The Value of School Courses Related To Jobs 



The World of W ork Pr ogram 
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Dress, Manners, Etiquette And Personal Health 
How To Study And Make The Most Of School 
Personality And Job Success 
How To Choose A Career 
Discovering Your Abilities 
Study Of Occupations 

Principles Of Business And Management 
Human Relations: Employer -Employee 
How To Find Jobs 

Job Application, Interview And Follow-up 
After High School, V/T:iat? 

This class uses a variety of techniques including resource speakers 
films, appropriate references, coaipl^tion of various forms, buzz ses- 
sions, interest and aptitude testing and other similar activities. 

Industrial Ar ts an d Home Economics 
Two industrial arts shops ^^^era revised to provide partial imple- 
mentation of the "World of Coni>truction** and "World of Manufacturing" 
portions of the lACP program. The two participating instructors traded 
facilities to give students a wider variety of exploratory experiences. Two 
other schools have revised their curricula to include more "hands on" 
career education experiences but has not followed the lACP pattern. This 
is an increase of one school over last year. 

The Department of Home Economics at McKinley Junior High 
School introduced the following units into its curricula. 
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1. A Baby » 8ittmg Unit, This was a very popular unit because it 
gave girls an opportunity to learn proper procedures and a chance to earn 
money. A panel of mothers was utilized to discuss what they expected 

of their baby-sitters. 

2. A Child Care Cent er Unit. Children from the community were 
invited to the school to participate in a model child care center. Meals 
and Bnacks were prepared and served by home economics students. 

• 3>^.. Interior Decoration Unit. Students madfe interior decoration 
projects using the principles learned in class. They also made field 
trips to a furniture store and to a home decorated by a professional inte- 
rior decorator. 

4. Cosmetol ogy Unit. A cosmetologist was invited into the class 
to present the fundamentals of hair care and styling. Girls checked their 
face shapes; selected hair styles to compliment their featured and did 
hands-on hair styling for each other. 

5- Modeling Unit. This was a unit in which the girls learned and 
practiced the fundamentals of modeling. The climax of the unit was a 
style show presented by the students. 

Two schools have exchanged boys and girls between home economics 
and industrial arts classes to broaden their exploratory career education 
experiences. Boys have learned to sev; on patches and buttons, follow 
pattern directions, iron, use proper etiquette and cook. Also included 
is information about jobs in home economics available to boys. The girls 
in industrial arts have done projects in mechanical drawing, refinishing 
furniture and making bookends. This has given them knowledge in the 
use of tools and information on industrial arts as it relates to jobs. 

There is considerable interest in the development of model cor- 
porations. Each corporation selects a project which is usually produced 
on an assembly line bssis. As an exaxxii/ie, some of the 7th and 8th grade 
classes have used: 

1. Foot Stools. A total of 35 have been produced and sold. 
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2. Hi-Jack > These are a boot jack. A total of 160 have been 

sold* 

3, Plastic Cast ings. These are produced by the Junior High 
Casting Company. Over 500 il^m-B ha*' 3 hetin'sold. 

Int erest and Aptitude Testing 
As part of the World of Work class, students .are given tests to 
help them assess their interests and aptitudes. All 8th grade stbdents in 
this class take the Differential Aptitude Test and the Kuder Interest In- 
ventory. When appropriate, selected students may be given the Armed 
Forces Aptitude Test Battery or the General Aptitude Test Battery. 

The scores from thjso test^j become a part of the 8tudent*s per- 
manent file to be used for couvjLselir.s and guidance purposes. 

Cur riculurx O. G Aiicieg^ 
To stimulate inter t tit ar.iong coach :.rs at the 7th and 8th grade 
levels, a curriculum guide was developed by the career education staff. 
The purpose of thia guide v/as to sLow uuv; carreer education information 
could be integrated into tlie regular educational activities of these teachers. 
Topics relating to jobs and vocationtJ wsre developed for Art, (2) English, 
(3) Home Economics, (4) Indur.Irial Ari:., (S) Mathematics, (6) Music, 
(7) Physical Education and Health, (3) Gcience and (9) Social Studies. 

Career Education, Grades ,?^:lg. 

The career education program in thv senior high school consists of 
a cooperative work experience pro-ma r,nd "Avv^reneos Seminars." 

The Wo rk Experience P rogTa ra is designed to provide supervised 
on-the-job experiences for students in selected occupational areas. Students 
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in the program must enroll in a one hour class instruction course and may- 
enroll in one, two or three credits of work experience depending on the 
number of hours employed. Students must be seniors; receive an hourly 
wage for employment; must provide their own transportation between 
school and work and must be at least 16 years of age. 

Seniors must enroll in the one hour instruction class if they plan 
to participate in the work experience phase of the program. This class 
includes exploration of different jobs and an in-depth exploration of job 
categories in the student's interest area. It includes material on finding 
and keeping a job, interviewing and applying, and succeeding on the job. 
Other parts of the course include units on making change, salesmanship, 
income taxes, social security and basic budgeting. Prior to enrollment, 
the work experience coordinator has an interview with both the student 
and his parents. This program has created a great deal of interest in the 
community and has strong support among employers. 

The Awareness Seminars in the senior high meet once a week. 
During this period, featured speakers, movies, video tapes, films trips, 
and student activities are used to inform interested high school students 
about the occupations. 

This program is presented by the counselors for students in grades 
9 through 12 who are not enrolled in the work experience instruction class. 
Topics are selected by students. The seminar is held during the activity 
period and students are excuaed from their homeroom to attend. During 
the spring semester, one seminar per week has been devoted to those 
students who are interested in entering the work experience program during 



their senior year. 

Curricular Changes 

The senior home economics program at Clay Center Community 
High School added a unit on jobs related to restaurant work. This unit 
included: 

1. Commimity Speakers including a restaurant owner and man- 
agers, a cook and a waitress. 

2. Setting up and running a restaurant each day after school for 
three weeks. 

3. The class was divided into teams and rotated duties each day, 
A Vocational Interest Testing program was introduced. Results 

were analyzed and discussed with the students involved. 

Other Occupationally Oriented Classes 

In addition to the exemplary program at the senior high school, 
several other courses related to occupations are included in the curriculum. 
These are not a part of the exemplary program and no attempt is made to 
evaluate them. T'T^ey are included in this report because they do provide 
opportunities for students to gr-in occupational skills and because they are 
needed to complete the description of the educational program in occupa- 
tions at the senior high school level. These courses are: 

Business Education 



General Business 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 



Office Practice 
Record Keeping 
Business Law 
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Practical Arts 



Carpentry I, II 
Cabine tmaking 

Mechanical Drawing I, 11^ III 
Metal Working I, II, III 
Power Mechanics I, II 



Printing I, II 
Production Printing 
Woodworking I, II 



Vocational Agriculture 



Agri -Indus tries and Careers 
Agri-Resources and Management 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Plant Science 
Animal Science 



Counseling and Guidance 

The coimseling staff of the schools involved in cooperation with 
the career education staff has been active in developing and presenting the 
awareness seminars, career days and in conducting a follow-up survey. 
One counselor has taught the "World of Work" program at one of the high 



schools. 

Commimity Involvement 

In addition to resource speakers and field trips, there is an active 
local advisory committee for the cooperative work experience program 
and one for the career education program. A study of the exemplary pro- 
gram was made last year by the Career Education Committee and a series 
of one -year and three -year goals developed, 

In-Service Education 

In-service education for this exemplary program was provided by 

the Department of Adult and Occupational Education, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, Kansas, under contract with the State Department of 
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Education. In general, in-service classes were offered locally by in- 
structors from the University. A variety of workshops and seminars 
were also offered on a regional basis and were available to teachers from 
this program. 
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EVALUATION 

The evaluation of the career education program in Unified School 
District 379 includes the categories of (1) quanitative process evaluation, 
(2) qualitative process evaluation and (3) product evaluation. 

These categories are not necessarily discrete and there is some 
overlapping of data. However they appear to be a useful framework for 
organizing the evaluation. 

Quanitative Process Evaluation 

Included in this category are those activities which can reasonably 
be assumed to have extended the program; involved more persons in 
career education or created a greater awareness of the exemplary pro- 
gram. These activities were: 

Career Day . Career day in this school district was sponsored by the 
high school counseling department and the local Rotary Club. All 600 
students from the Clay Center Community High School and another 100 
seniors from the Miltonvale and Wakefield High Schools participated. 

Dr. Bertram Caruthers, Assistant Superintendent for Special Pro- 
jects and Director of the Kansas City, Kansas, career education program 
was the keynote speaker. Students had 3 one-half hour conferences in 
areas of their choice. There were over 60 different areas represented 
and all 15 occupational clusters were covered. A follow-up survey 
showed that career day was one of the favorite activities of the students. 

Growth in the K-6 Program. For a second year the career education 
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program had 100% participation at the eleraentary level. Growth in the 
program was evident by an increase in activities such as field trips, 
speakers and use of audiovisual materials. 

Growth in 7-8 Grade Projgrams , At this level, growth was indicated 
by an increase in the number of field trips and speakers, more "hands-on" 
participation and an increased interest in the development of model cor- 
porations. New areas such as the computer model used in mathematics 
w ere added to courses. Approximately 92% of the junior high school 
teachers participated. 

Growth at the Secondary Level . In the Summer of 1972^ a career 
education woikshop was held for junior and senior high school faculty. 
This workshop was followed by an increase in career activities at the 
high school level. There were 20 course areas that used materials de- 
veloped in the workshop, and a corresponding increase in the use of 
community resources. 

Use of Lay Advisory Committeeg. A work experience Advisory Com- 
mittee was established and has bean active throughout the 1972-73 school 
year. Some of the activities of this committee during the past year has 
been lo: 

1. Assist in acquiring equipment* 

2. Act as resource persons. 

3. Develop new and different training stations for students. 
4* Assist in evaluating the program. 

5. Assist in establishing guidelines for the program that 

are compatible with the bueinaes and industrial community. 

The Education Committee of the local Chamber of Commerce acts as 

a general advisory committee for the overall ej^iemplary career education 

program. 
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Involvement of Parents in Career Education. Parents were involved 
in a variety of ways. They hosted and chaperoned field trips and assisted 
with arrangements for guest speakers and the acquisition of career 
education materials. In addition^ parental interviews were part of the 
orientation of students who planned to participate in the Cooperative V/ork 
Experience Program. 

Utilization of Commmuty Resources . Community resources were 
used extensively in this program. Th3re vvere over 100 field trips, more 
than 200 resource speakers used in the classrooms and 42 established 
cooperative work experience statiozis in the 1972-73 school year. All of 
these were from the commimity of spt^roidmataly 5, UUO persons. 

Involvement of Youth Groupg* Boy Scouts in the community partici- 
pated in this program by conducting a vocational interest survey. 

Dissemination of InfO x'maticn« Duiring the 1972-73 school year, the 
career education staff mij Jo 26 presentations on this exemplary program 
to school and community ^-voup^- Thee 3 v/sre to parent-teachers 
associations (2), faculties (12)^ goivlcc clnh<3 (3) and others (9). 

Coverage by the local pr333 v/r,J cr;? oi l::}rcd good. Local newspapers 
carried numerous articles with plcfcuvoa on the career education pro- 
gram. 

Visitations to observe the pxc;;r:.rj*. v. jiiT. laisado by groups of edu- 
cators from Salina, Phillipeburg, A>:ll ^no, Riley Con.nty, Fort Hays 
and Emporia, Kansas. In addllioiy, z. v-nlt ^tl^.i team from the Systems 
Development Corporation of Santa Monies- Crlifc^'nia visited the program 
to collect information for a U.S. Office of 5>U;cation Htudy. 
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Fifty-three sets of informational materials were mailed to interested 
persons in 11 different states. Some of the slide programs developed by 
the teachers and career education staff were sold at cost to other 
school districts. 

Program-Community Interaction. The local Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a workshop on theft control and invited the work experience 
students. Fifteen students participated in the workshop. 

The cooperative work experience students honored their employers 
during the year with an employer coffee, an employer fun night and an 
employer appreciation banquet. Support from employers for this program 
was very high. 

Qualitative Process Evaluation 

Included in this category are those activities which were designed to 
improve the quality of the program. These activities were: 

A Career Information Center . This is a student-oriented vocational 
guidance center established in the counseling department of the Clay 
Center High School. In addition to references and other materials on 
career education and vocational guidance, this center houses the K-VIEW 
(Kansas Vocational Information for Education and Work) equipment and 
materials. K-VIEW is an automated, student operated reader-printer 
which will provide up to four pages of occupational information from a 
data card. This information may be read directly from a screen or a 
printout can be made if the student so desires. A career information 
center is maintained at the junior and senior high school. This year a 
series of interview tapes developed by the Counseling Department of the 



University of Kansas has boeii inciadod in ths Career Information Center 
,at the senior high school. 

Group Coxineeling , G:,ovip couiissUxi^ la e^ccompliehed through the 
World of Work program at the junior high school level and through the 
Awareness Seminars at tha senior high school level. 

A student evaluation of the V/orld of Work program was made. When 
asked about the content, sp:^ak^rs, racvies and scheduling, the percent- 
age of students who approved ran frorn 7S% to 96% on the five questions. 
When students were asked to rata the oveirall benefits that they had re- 
ceived from the World of V/~orI; prcgr-in, 95% ^aid that it had been helpful. 
As part of the World of \7ork progi^im, all 3rh grade students are given 
the Differential Apticudcs Tc3t and ih-^ Kuflsr Interest Inventory. 

In a student evaluation of the A^varor/^eGf: S^xninars, students supported 
the seminars and wanted them to corxtinuo, but felt that there should be 
more speakers, more variety a::d an cpportuiuty to meet in smaller 
groups. 

Curricular Revis ions, the r„Iu3U I:^.l Arts curricula, some addi- 
tional progress was ui^Ac l:c\7v^-:l i:.:i-:;^i-,n^acin2, the LA. C. P. concepts. 
The ''World of Construction'* :.ni ''Y/orld of Vlanufacturing*' were estab- 
lished and two other schoo?.s revi33d their curiicula to provide more 
career education, but did net folio Lhe LA. C. P. pattern. 
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In home economics at the junior high school, the following units were 
introduced: A Baby-sitting Unit, A Child Care Center Unit, Interior 
Decoration Unit, Cosmetology Unit and Modeling Unit. (See page 32 of this 
evaluation section for specific explanation of these units.) 

The senior high school home economics program added an exemplary, 
unit on restaurant occupations. 

In the Cooperative Work Experience Program, the junior orientation 
program was revised and more employer- student activities were added. 

Policy Revisions . During 1972-73, the Cooperative Work Experience 
Program was opened to the Wakefield High School seniors and there was 
increased emphasis on the "World of Construction*' program at the Wakefield 
Junior High School, 

. In-Service Education . In-service education was provided for this 
program by the Department of Edult and Occupational Education, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas, under contract with the State Department 
of Education. During the first two years of the program, formal classes 
were held at appropriate local centers for the teachers involved. 

As the program became established, the need for this type of 
in-service education decreased. During the tliird year, in-service 
education was provided by grade level meetings, individual teacher 
conferences with the career education staff and by teachers enrolling in 
career education courses at Kansas State University. 
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Acquisition of Career Education Materials . Career education 
materials that ware purchased r^nd ihocs materials that were developed by 
career education staff aiid local faculties are listed in Section III, 
Appendix C, pages 68-74, of this report. 

Career Education Librar y, Career education materials are available 
to teachers through the regular library in each school with a special- 
place set aside for career education materials. 

Career education materials are available to students through the 
regular libraries in each school. In the junior and senior high schools, 
there is a career information center in addition to the career education 
materials in the regular library. 

Product Evaluation 
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Included in this portion of the evaluation is evidence of desirable student 
outcomes. It is not suggeaced that the career education program can 
assume credit for all of thsj^e changos. There are other variables in- 
volved and a much more sophisticated approach is needed to isolate the 
portion attributable to career education. Those data do indicate however 
that a desirable shift in student attitudes has occurred. 

T he Cooperative Work Syperie nco Clasgi A comparison was made 
of selected criteria among students in thiv work experience program. 
These comparisons v/ere ^nade boiv. LLv Ix^t scmeater of the junior 
year and the first semester of the senior year. Comparisons v/ere made 
for (1) number of credits carried, {L) grades earned and (3) attendance. 
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These comparisons gave the following results: 
Number of Credits 

28% of these students carried more credits in the first semester of 
their senior year, 

44% carried the same number of credits, 

28% carried fewer credits in the first semester of their senior year. 
Overall Grade Average 

66% made better grades in the first semester of their senior year, 

5% had the same grade average in both semesters, 

29% made poorer grades in the first s.emester of their senior year. 
Attendance 

55% had better attendance in the first semester of their senior year. 
5% had equal attendance for both semesters, 

39% had poorer attendance in the first semester of their senior year. 

A student evaluation of the training stations used in the Cooperative 
Vfork Experience Program gave the foUovnng results: 

Question Yes No Don't Know 

1. Has the training program experience 

been valuable to you? 35 2 0 



2, Could the on-the-job training be 
improved? 



10 27 



3, Will you enter this type of employ- 
ment later? . 18 14 

4. Has this experience prepared you 
for employment in the area of your 

interest? 23 12 



5. Will this training help you in other 
jobs? 
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Question Yes No Don^t Know 

6. Did you develop more confidence 

because of your training? 34 2 0 

?• Should working conditions on your 

job be improved? 7 29 0 

8. Did the supervisor give you enough 

time and instruction? 33 3 0 

9. Did your co-workers treat you as 

an equal? 31 5 o 

10. Did your school courses tie in with 

the work you were doing on the job? 17 19 o 



In question No. 5 relating to help in other jobs almost 50% of the 
students said that what they had learned in "getting along with and under- 
standing people" would be a major asset in future employment. 

The World of Work Program. A survey of students in the World of 
Work program was made. Most of the questions on this survey dealt with 
the mechanics of scheduling, types of programs desired by students and 
other similar topics. 

When students were asked hov^/over to rate the overall benefit they 
had received from the World of Work program, 43% said that it had been 
very helpful and another 53% said thr.t it had been helpful. Thus, 96% of 
the students thought they had gained by participating in the program. 

Awareness Seminars . A student evaluation of the Awareness Seminars 
was made. Most of the questions dealt with the mechanics of scheduling 
and student choices for content. Two queations however dealt with student 
reactions. These were: 

1. Check any of the following which resulted from your attendance 
at the seminars. 
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15% Created interest in a particular job. 

25% Provided added knowledge about the World of Work, 

34% Caused me to thinlc about what I am going to do in the 
future. 

6% Provided a better understanding of myself. 
30% Made me more aware of the many occupational choices. 
2. After having attended the Awareness Seminars, do you feel 
29% More at ease with your counselor? 
2% Less at ease with your counselor? 
69% No change toward your counselor? 

The Awareness Seminars ara career-oriented. They appear to have 
accomplished their purpose of stimulating students to think about careers. 

Shifts in Enrollment Patterns . TTher^ is some evidence that career 
education has influenced the enrollment patterns of students. In 1972-73 
vocational classes had a large increase in enrollment after the advent of 
career education. The estimated enrollments for 1973-74 show that voca- 
tional classes will hold their ov;n or increase v^hile the academic areas 
of psychology, sociology, chemistry, physics and college math have all 
had a decrease in enrollment. In addition there has been an increase in 
the number of students planning to attend a vocational-technical school. 

While there is insufficient informatior give career education all 
of the credit for these changes, these data do indicate that students are 
making more realistic occupational choices in this district. 

Other Pertinent Studies * Included here are studies which relate to 
the exemplary program in Unified School District 379 and bear indirectly 
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on the evaluation of it. 

Systems Development Corporation. This corporation of Santa Monica, 
California, working under contract with the U.S. Office of Education 
picked the Cooperative Work Experience Program in Unified School District 
379 as one of the 50 best in the United States. 

Career Education Study Committee. A local evaluation committee 
studied the exemplary program during the 1972 year. It was the consensus 
of the group that the program should be continued with emphasis on pro- 
viding additional areas of exploratory experiences. One-year and three-year 
goals were recommended and appear in Section III, Appendix A, page 48, of 
this report. 

Staff Perceptions of the Program. 

The career education staff was asked to respond to an open-ended 
questionnaire about what they perceived to be the acceptance of career 
education among various groups of persons involved and what they felt 
were to strengths, weaknesses and problems of the program. 

Obviously, these replies represent the feelings of the staff about 
the program. The information is skewed by the personal orientation and 
the experience of the person who responds. However, the replies to 
show a rather high degree of consistency among the staff members. 

Acceptance of Career Education. The staff was asked to respond to the 
question, "In general, to what extend do you feel the following groups 
accept career education?" A five point rating scale was used. The cate- 
gories used were: 



1. Not at all 

Z. A little bit 

3. About average^ '0'?Q 



4. Conside rable 

5. Enthusiastically 
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The results are shown in the following chart. The groups are ranked 
according to their perceived acceptance of career education. The number 
in parentheses shows the score of each group and the distribution of scores 
is shown at the right. 

a> (2> (3) (4) (5) 
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Perceived Strengths of the Program. In general, the staff felt that 
the exemplary program in Unified School District 379 was a strong program. 
Some of the specific items singled out for comment were: 

1. Excellent working relationships among the staff, and an enthu- 
siastic support of career education. 

2. A high level of cooperation between the school and the business- 
industrial community. 

3. The comprehensiveness of the program in grades K through 12. 
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4. 



The high level of student interest and the resulting spin- 
off in other classes. 



5. The extent to which career education was integrated into all 
academic areas* 

6. The extensive use of junior high coi'po3.atlon3, and the inter- 
views and on-the-job observation of careers. 

7. The extent to which career education instructional materials 
were available for teachers and students use. 

Perceived Weaknesses of the pro grc.m, 

1. The uncertainty of funding for fiscal year 1974. This was a 
matter of real concern to staff members. FY 73 was the last 
year for supplementary support from State and Federal funds. 

2. The need for more teachers on the secondary level to be 
actively involved. 

3. The difficulty of bringing career oJvication to outlying schools 
in the district. 

Perceived Problems, 

1. The inability to orient all toacherij in the time available. 

2. Some in-service classes vare too l?/rg3. 

3. The reorientation of teacher-thinking particularly the senior 
high school academic toaclicix'. 

4. Analyzing the community ai^d d:,':^.. ; lining the job opportunities 
available. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

This is the third and final year of the exemplary program. Continua- 
tion of the program is now the responsibility of the local district. Students, 
faculties and the Career Education Study Committee have all recom- 
mended that the program should continue. The single greatest problem 
facing the district is how it should be financed. 

Administrators in the district are working diligently to resolve the 
problem of finance, but the uncertain future of the program has created 
considerable frustration and insecurity among the career education staff 
and the faculty. 

The problem of providing continuity and stability for this program 
should have a high priority for study by the district. There does not 
appear to be very much reliable data on the costs of a continuing career 
education program. Data are available on the costs of the three-year 
exemplary program, but there is probably considerable difference be- 
tween the costs of a '^continuing" program and the ''start up'' costs of an 
exemplary program. 

This study should involve the Coordinator of Career Education in the 
State Department of Education as a resource person. This person needs 
to have more reliable information on the costs of "continuing" career 
education for dissemination to other districts planning career education 
in the future. 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 



THE COMMUNITY 

Lawrence, Kansas, is the administrative center for Unified School 
District 497. It is located in Eastern-Central Kansas, approximately 
35 miles west of the Missouri border and approximately 25 miles east 
of the capital city of Topeka. 

The community of Lawrence has had a colorful history. The New 
England Emigrant Aid Society which was an abolitionist movement, spon- 
sored migration to the town prior to the Civil War. Because of the slavery 
issue, these early years were marked by conflict, the most serious of 
which occurred on August 21, 1863, when a band of confederate guerrillas 
lead by William C. Quantrill raided the town in the early morning hours 
leaving the town in ashes and killing 150 of the inhabitants. 

Lawrence, Kansas, is the home of Kansas University and the American 
Indian Jtmior College, Kansas University began operation in September 
1866 with 49 students and 3 faculty members. Today it enrolls 14,912 
vindergraduate and 5,131 graduate students with 1, 844 faculty members. The 
University is a major factor in determining the cultural and economic 
life of the community* 

The American Indian Junior College opened its doors with 17 students 
in 1884 as the Haskell Indian Institute. It is a Federally supported junior 
college operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It offers a variety of 
academic and occupational programs for a student population of 1,128 
American Indians. ' " o m^ry 
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Population Characteristics 

The 1970 Census reports the population of Lawrence as 45,698. 
The growth of population has been relatively steady with 39.1% of growth 
over the ten-year span between I960 and 1970. 

Age 

The age breakdown among this population, as reported in the 1970 
Federal Census was 

Age % of population 

Less than 18 23. 6 

18-65 69.7 

Over 65 6. 7 



Ethnic Distribution 

In 1970, the following ethnic distribution was reported for the city 
of Lawrence: 



Ethnic Group 




Number 


% of Population 


White 




41, 888 


91. 66 


Negro 




2, 029 


4. 44 


American Indian 




1. 213 


2.65 


Japanese 




90 


0. 20 


Chinese 




193 


0.42 


Filipino 




27 


0. 06 


All others 




258 


0. 57 




Totals 


45,698 


100. 00 



Source of Data: 1970 Census, Part 3 
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The ethnic distribution for the city of Lawrence shows a higher per- 
centage of nonwhites than is found in an ethnic distribution for the total 
state. Nonwhites were 8. 34% of the popula^tion of Lawrence. State- 
wide, nonwhites ai^e 5.32% of the total population. 

Educational Characteristics 

The median years of education completed among the population of 
Lawrence was 13. 0 for males and 12. 7 for females. The median years of 
education completed throughout the State was 12. 3 for both sexes. 

The percentage of persons 25 years of age or older who had eight 
years of education or less in Lawrence was approximately 8% compared 
with a statewide percentage of 16%. 

Econorric Characteristics 

The following shows the occupational profile for Lawrence and for the 
State of Kansas. 

Percent of Work Force 
In Each Category 



Occupational Category Lav/re nce Kansas 

Professional, Technical and Kindred 27. 1 14. 3 

Managers and Administrators, 

except Foremen 7.4 9. 4 

Sales Workers 7.3 7.5 

Clerical and Kindred 19. 5 16. 6 

Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 10. 4 13. 3 

Operators, except Transportation 6.3 9. 7 

Transportation Equipment Workers 2. 3 3. 5 

Laborers, except Farm 3.8 4. 2 



Occupational Category 

Farmers and Farm Managers 

Farm Laborers and Foremen 

Service Workers, except Private 
Hous ehold 

Private Household Workers 

Totals 

Source of Data: 1970 Census, Part 3 



Percent of Work Force 
In Each Category 



Lawrence 



0.2 



Kansas 



0.6 



13.6 



1. 5 



100% 



6.4 



1.8 



12. 0 



1. 3 



100% 



This profile shows an unusually large percentage of "professional, 
technical and kindred" workers among the population of Lawrence. This 
percentage is almost twice the statewide average and probably reflects 
the influence of the University of Kansas on the community work force. 

Major Industries 

E'^ucation is the predominate industry in this community. In the 
Federal Census of 1970, 5, 516 persons reported that they were employed 
in some kind of governmental or private educational institution or in some 
type of educational services. This was 30% of the local work force com- 
pared with a statewide percentage of 8. 74%. 

Other industries employing 1, 000 persons or more and the percentage 
of the community work forct; employed in each industry were manufac- 
turing (16%), printing, publishing and allied industries (6%), and mis- 
cellaneous retail trade (6%). 
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Miscellaneous Economic Data 



The following economic characteristics taken from the 1970 Federal 

Census help to describe Ihis community. Comparisons have been made 

with statewide data to show the relative economic position of Lawrence, 

Econ omic Characteri stic Lawrence Kansas 

Median Income /Family $9, 365 $8,693 

Percent of families reporting incomes 

below the poverty level 8. 7% 9. 7% 

Percent of families reporting incomes 

above $15, 000 18. 9% 15. 9% 

In 1970, the unemployment rate in Lawrence was 3. 8% of the civilian 
labor force and 2.46% of the families reported th»t they received welfare 
or some form of public assistance. 

These data describe Unified School Biccrict 497 as a predominately 
white, middle to upper -middle class conirriunit;y with a higher than average 
income per family and a below average nv^rnbev of families whose income 
is less than the poverty level or who li£-/c received welfare or public 
assistance. 

The number of years of educalicn completed among the population 
is higher than that reportad for the statev/icle population. Among those 
25 years or older in the hzwrence popalacion, the perc^intage who had 
completed 8 years or less of education Vv^as about half the percentage 
found throughout the State. 

The work force is dominated by tha professional, technical and 
kindred category. Education is the predominate industry with 30% of the 
work force involved. 
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The district has expei*ienced a steady growth of about 4% per year, 
and its cultural and economic pattern reflects the influence of a large 
university in a medium-size community. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Enrollment 

Unified School District 497, Lawrence. Kansas, is organized on a 
K-6-.3-3 basis. The number of schools and enrollment as of September 
15^ 1972 was: 

1972-73 

Level No ^ of Schools E nrollment 

Senior High School 1 1, 738 

Junior High School 3 1, 884 

Elementary 16 3, 527 

Kindergarten (15)^ 548 



7,697 



L Included in elementary schools 



Source of Data: Educational Directory 1972-73, Kansa.3 Gtate Department 
of Education 



In addition, the Exemplary Career Education Program included 
St, Johns, a parochial elementary school ixi Lavyrenca, with an enrollment 
of 187, The total number of students available for career education was 
7, 884. 

Enrollme^^t Trends 

The enrollment growLh in this district has been rt:l:.tiv3ly otabie 
with a slight drop at the senior high school and elementary levels for the 
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1972-73 school year. The statistical reports of the Katisas State Depart- 
ment of Education show the following enrollments for the past four years. 



Level 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Senior High School 


1, 656 


1, 758 


1,778 


1, 738 


Junior High School 


1, 891 


1,856 


1, 813 


1,884 


Elementary- 


3, 889 


3, 850 


3,722 


3, 527 


Totals 


7, 463 


7,464 


7, 313 


7, 697 



Source of Data: Kansas Education Directory, State Department of Education, 
for years indicated 



Student/ Faculty Ratio 

In 1972-73, the student/f^-culty ratio at the various educational levels 
in the Lawrence school district vyere: 

Level 

Senior High School 
Junior High School 
Flemenlcn-y 
Kindergarten 

(1) Per two session day. 

Source of Data: Kansas Educationcil Dirccuory, 1972-73. 
Accreditation 

All of the schools involved are accredited by the Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education. In addition, the sjinior high school is accredited as a 
comprehensive high school by the Stale Doparlment of Education and the 
North Central Association of CoUegej and Seccndavy Schools. 



Enrollment 


Faculty 


Ratio 


1, 738 


95 


19 


1, 0G4 


99 


19 


3, 527 


- 182 


19 


548 


15 


36(1) 
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Retention of Students 

The incidence of dropouts as reported to the State Department of 
Education is relatively stable and quite low when compared with national 
data. The number of dropouts reported and the percent of the 10th, Uth, 
and 12th grade student population that this nuiiiber represents is shown 
in the following table. 

% of 10th, Uth & 

Year Dropouts 12th grade students . 

1968- 69 73 4. 50% 

1969- 70 111 6.70% 

1970- 71 89 5. 06% 

1971- 72 117 6. 73% 

Source of Data: Annual Statistical Reports, Kansas State Department of 
Education 

The boundaries of Unified School District 497 include 149 square miles 
of Douglas County, Kansas. Of this, approximately 6 square miles 
represents the land area of the city of Lawrence. In 1972-73, the assessed 
valuation of this district was 108.7 million dollars. In this same year, 
the operating budget per average daily attendance was $772 compared 
with a statewide average of $812. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

Purpose 

The purpose of this program was to develop a model career education 
program for a rural-urban setting in Kansas. It was intended that this 
model and the resulting instructional materials, procedures, and policies 
^ould be available to other communities of similar size. 

Philosophy 

A model developed by the U.S. Office of Education was used as a 
guide for the development of the career education program at the various 
grade levels. 

At the elementary level, the career education program was integrated 
into the regular curricula. The career education staff served as resource 
oersons and the elementary teachers participated on a voluntary basis^ 
At this level, the program centered around (1) The World of Work, (2) 
Character Development and (3) Consumer Economics. 

At the junior high school level, the emphasis changed to a general 
exploration of occupational clusters. Through classroom activities, 
the students had an opportunity for ^'hands on** experience with selected 
occupational clusters. 

At the early senior high school level, the emphasis changed from 
general exploration to more specific **job clustering. ** Students narrowed 
their scope of interest to job areas or clusters while continuing an 
exploratory approach. At this level, they began to develop employability 



skills. By grade twelve, the emphasis was on specific skill training 
and on-the-job experiences. 

Objectives of the Program 

The objectives of the career education program were formulated by 
the World of Work Committee of the first occupations education class 
in Lawrence in the fall of 1971. Members of this committee were 
elementary and secondary teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
Members of the community assisted the class. 
The objectives were to help the student: 

1. Develop self-awareness and pride in his work 

2. See himself as a worthwhile individual 

3. Have a knowledge of, appreciation and respect for all persons 

4. Identify skills needed to succeed in occupations 

5. Understand that a person may choose an occupation in which 
he has an interest and aptitude 

6. Develop skills and knowledge useful in some occupations 
and/or related leisure time activities 

7« Acquire experience related to various occupations 

8. Become aware of the attitudes people have about their work 

9. Understand the interdependency of people and their occupations 
The career education staff has periodically reviewed the goals an*^ 

objectives of the program in light of their experience and the specific 
situation in Lawrence. In the spring of 1972, a K-6 career education 
curriculum committee also rcvicvvod the program objectives as a pre- 
requisite for further development of specific objectives at the elementary 
level. 
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The Career Education Staff 

The career education staff in this district was developed as a re- 
source unit to assist teachers and principals to understand the concepts 
of career education, develop and acquire appropriate instructional 
materials, arrange for resource speakers and tours and other similar 
activities* 

The following chart shows the organization of this unit within the 
school district. 



Board 
of 

Education 
U. S. D. 497 



Superintendent 
of 
Schools 



Assistant Superintendent 
for 
Instruction 











Elementary- 
Schools ^ r 


Director of 
Career Educai-ion 








Junior High ^--^ ^ ^ \ 

Schools ^ ^ ^ 


Career Education 
Staff 








Senior High .-^ 
Schools 
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The following positions were assigned to the career education staff 
during the 1972-73 school year. 

Director of the Career Education Program 42% time 

Secondary Career Education Consultant 100% time 

Materials and Secondary Career Consultant 100% time 

Elementary Career Education Consultant 100% time 

Secondary Industrial and Practical Arts Consultant 33% time 

Media Specialist and Secondary Consultant 50% time 

The equivalent of 4.25 full-time persons were employed in the develop- 
ment of this program, 

Persons assigned to these positions and their qualifications are; 

Mr. Ernest Coleman is employed part time as director of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Coleman has a masters degree in educational administration 
from Kansas State College at Emporia, Kansas, and is now doing graduate 
work at the Ur^^ersiuy uf Kansas. He has had extensive teaching experience 
at the elementary, junior high, and senior high levels and was a super- 
intendent of schools for six years. 

Mrs. Nancy Garland i s employed as Secondary Career Education 
Consultant. Mrs. Garland has a masters degree in Consumer Education 
from Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas and also has Administrative 
Certification. Special courses include 12 hours of Occupational and 
Career Education. Other experience includes five years as a junior and 
senior high school teacher of home economics. One year as instructor 
of home management at Kansas State University, Manhattan, consultant 
services and authorship of Consumer Education and Career Education 
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film for Centron Films Inc. , and authorship in the State Career Education 
Curriculum Guide. 

Mrs. Grace Wilson i s employed as career education materials 
resource teacher. Mrs. Wilson has an AB degree in English from Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas. Special training includes twelve 
hours of graduate training in career education. Related experience in- 
cludes one year as librarian. Special Education Instructional Materials 
Center, University of Kansas. 

Mrs. Mary Ashby is employed as Elementary Consultant. Mrs. 
Ashby has a BS degree in Elementary Education from Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Special training includes 12 graduate hours in 
Occupational and Career Education, as well as consultant services for 
Career Education films for Centron Films Inc. , and authorship in the 
State Career Education Curriculum Guide. 

Mr. Stanley Larson is employed part-time as secondary resource 
teacher. Mr. Larson has a BS degree in agricultural education from 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. Special courses include 
Introduction to Occupational Education and Special Problems in Occupa- 
tional Education. Mr. Larson has been a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture for 16 years. 

Mr. Wendell Bass is employed as a Secondary Career Education 
Consultant. Mr. Bass has a BS degree in Social Studies from Kansas 
University, Lawrence, Kansas. Other experiences include half time 
instructor in the Trades Program, and half-time consultant in Career 
Eiducation, as well as instructing a Black Studies course at Lawrence 
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High, and numerous occupations during the summer. 

The career education staff is housed in the Diagnostic Center of 
the district. Also at this center is the Career Education Library which 
includes a wide variety of books, filmstrips, and other similar career 
education materials for use by teachers in their classroom. 

Career Education, Grades K-6 

Career education at the elementary level was incorporated into the 
regular classroom activities of the elementary school. The career 
education staff included three, full-time persons who were employed 
as "resource teachers" to assist elementary teachers in developing and 
acquiring curricular materials for classroom use and for arranging 
resource speakers and tours. Elementary teachers participated in the 
career education on a voluntary basis and requested the services of the 
career education staff as needed. 

The career education programs at the elementary level were develope 
around three major areas. These areas were (1) World of Work, (2) 
Character Development, and (3) Consumer Economics. The concepts to 
be included in each of these major areas and the goals to be achieved 
under each of the concepts are described in Section II, pages 19-25, of 
this report. 
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At the elementary level, ''real life'^ has been brought into the classroom 
through resource speakers frorxi the community and tours into business 
and industry as they relate to a specific area of study. Audiovisual 
materials and references from the career education library have been 
used to initiate or to compliment a particular area of study, 

A wide variety of activities are used to teach these units. The 
Elementary Resource Teacher on the career education staff has developed 
a comprehensive guide entitled Elexnentary Activities, K-6, This guide 
is intended to help teachers with their everyday classroom problems. 
Many of the activities presented were developed by the classroom teachers 
and successfully used in their classrooms. 

The amount of time clavoLdd to ca::oer education is difficult to 
isolate and measure. It hciS boea st cea to tG-e.cher s that career educa- 
tion is not necessarily GOAndthiu^ to be allocated fco a specific time slot 
but should be fused and correlated with the existing curriculum. 

The amount of time spent on career education varies with the 
individual classroom terxcu^r. Ac thci el^nic-itary level, there are special 
projects which require conciderahle ^tudeiVj time during a specific period. 
As resource speakers are b^ou^hu ia ur c^s tourc are tc%k.3n, the amount 
of time fluctuates. Fu'/thor, career education-information can be worked 
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subtly into whatever is being studied so that there is no way of measur- 
ing in concrete terms, the specific amount of time spent. 

Career Education , Grades 7-9 

At the junior high school level, the emphasis is on general explora- 
tion through classroom activities in which students have an opportunity 
to sample selected occupations. 

Exploratory courses have been broadened to permit students to explore 
most of the occupational clusters. These courses are not intended to 
develop skills for entry level jobs, but rather to acquaint students with 
the problems and methods of many occupations and the interdependent 
roles of people in all careers. With these experiences, the student should 
be able to evaluate the opportunities) and requirements for a career in his 
chosen occupation and to make better judgments concerning the courses 
he should take in school to prepars for this occupation. For the most 
part, these exploratory roursus Iviv- boon integrated into the curricula 
of the industrial arts and hoi^^c economics programs-. 

Industrial Arts . In the fall of 1971, the "VvTorld of Construction^' 
phase of the I. A. C. P. program was adopted for use at the junior high 
school level. This was a required one-yoar covirse for seventh grade 
students. 

Two additional parts of the I. A. C. P. program v;ere implemented in 
the fall of 1973. These are "World of Manuf?.ctu:cin3'' and "Materials 
and Processes, " and are designed as clocti/e courses for 8th and 9th 
grade boys. 

Throughout the I. A. C. P. program, the emphasis is on concepts 
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rather than skill development. Students generally work on activities in 
crews of 4-6 students each. At the beginning of an activity, a foreman 
is elected or appointed to supervise the work of the crew. At some time 
during the year, classes are divided into *'labor** and "management" and 
<*ngage in labor-management negotiations. 

Home Economics. The home economics curriculum at the junior 
high school level has been planned around three courses. These are 
(1) Designs for Living, (2) Teen Topics I, and (3) Teen Topics II. These 
are sequential in that each provides more depth of experience in selected 
areas than the one preceeding it. These three courses were implemented 
in the fall of 1973 and are explained in Section II, page 27, of this report. 

In addition to these revisions that have been implemented, student 
projects in the common learning area at the junior high school level use 
career education materials for research about specific occupations. Re- 
source speakers and tours for common learning teachers are arranged 
to fit specific subject areas and time schedules. 

Special Projects. During the 1972-73 school year, several special 
projects involving career education were carried out in the junior high 
schools. These projects were: South Job Visitation, Central Junior 
High Career Class, Steppingstones, and Rent-A-Kid Part-Time Job Program. 
(See Section II, pages 40-43, of this report for further explanation of the 
operation of these projects.) 
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Career Education, Grades 10-12 

At the senior high school level, the exennplary program has been 
designed to use existing vocational programs to develop salable skills and 
to integrate career education concepts into the regular curricula of the 
high school. A program for special education students has been developed 
and an additional course offered in the industrial arts program. These 
two programs are specifically explained in Section II, Pages 29 and 31, of 
this report. 

Other senior high level career education projects are: Career Center, 
Course for Career Center Aides, Career Fairs, Career Seminars, 
TRADES, HOUSE I, and High School Science Students as Resource Speakers, 
These activities are explained in detail in Section II, pages 30, 32, 33, and 41, 
of this report. 

Existing Vocational Progra ms. Unified School District 497 has a 
variety of vocational programs which were in operation prior to the 
exemplary program. 

These are not part of the exemplary program but are included here 
to complete the description of the opportunities ctvailable to students for 
the development of occupational skills. 

Vocational classes offered in this disti^ict are: 

Distributive Education 

Office Educatiou 

Coopov;:x^iv3 In^afiitr^al Training 

Auto Mechcinics 

Data Procec3ing 
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EVALUATION 



The evaluation of the career education prograna in Unified School 
District 497 used three categories of criteria. These categories were 
(1) quanitative process evaluation, (2) qualitative process evaluation and 
(3) product evaluation. 

Quanitative Process Evaluation 

Evaluation under this category is based on criteria which are*assumed 
to have involved more persons or to have increased the awareness of 
the career education program. 

Increases in Teacher Participation. At the K-6 level, there has been 
an increase from 70% to 76% in the number of teachers who are voluntarily 
participating in the career education program. 

During 1972-73, there was more gi^owth among high school teachers 
in a career education emphasis than there had been in any previous year. 
In the spring of 1971, there vjere approximately 10 high school teachers 
involved. In the spring of 1972, this number had grown to approximately 
17 and by spring of 1973, there were approximately 23 high school teachers 
working a career education emphasis into their instructional program. 

Career Days . A New Horizons for Women Career Fair was held at 
the Lawrence High School Cafeteria from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. on October 
25, 1973. Approximately 50 community persons participated with an 
attendance from grades 7-12 of about 250. Career participants represented 
traditional as well as "new" career roles for women. Some of the occupa- 
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tions represented included floristry, cosmetology, modeling, armed 
services, sheriff's patrol, retailing, banking, and day care. Several 
junior and senior high school groups participated in the planning and pro- 
duction by arranging for refreshments and providing advertising, as well 
as helping to set up and staff the career fair. 

Business -Industry-Education Week. This is an annual cooperative 
effort between the Chamber of Commerce and tha schools to provide busi- 
ness experiences for the teachers of the district. By proclamation of the 
mayor, this week was declared Career Education V/eek. In 1970-71, 140 
teachers were hosted by 35 members of the Chamber of Commerce. In 
1971-72, 121 teachers participated in a total of 16 tour-3 on four days after 
school. A special feature was the "Shop Talk Forum" where representa- 
tives from business, the cchool district v.nd the tuiivsrsity participated in 
discussions. The school district also airangsd a tirae for community 
patrons to tour the career education program. In 1972-73, 247 teachers 
were hosted by 31 businecsos in a job-related ivitsrvi-r.v situation. 

Involvement of Farsntrj. Pai'onto wore involved in several ways. They 
served as resource speakers for the classroom-s, not only in their child's 
school, but also in schools throushoui: the district. Parents provided 
transportation when bus monios v/'-rs no longer availcble. Parents served 
on a PTA committee to call resourco speakero as the teachers requested 
them. They provided bus monoy for thoir child v;;.on it was not feasible 
to take cars. They helped vrith speci?.! projects such as mass production 
projects or factory projects vvhen tiachors r£quest:.vj It. 

Utilization of Commiinity Rc30_urces. Teachers v^ore encouraged to 
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have resource speakers in their classrooms as it related to subject matter 
content. Tours into businesses and industries to view occupations in the 
field were also encouraged and considered to be a valuable learning experi- 
ence* It was estimated that approximately 2000 community resource 
people and parents have been involved as a result of the career education 
program in the Lawrence community during a 2-1/2 year period. Over 
50 career education related field trips were taken this year alone. 

The Career Education Resource Notebook was developed as the 
immediate need for knowledge of available community resources became 
apparent. Approximately 100 resource speakers and tours were listed in 
the 1971-72 resource notebook. Revision was made during the summer, 
1972, and the completed table of contents v/as listed with up to 35 entries 
under each category. Two of the three-ring, loose-leaf notebooks were 
placed in each elementary school, four in the junior high schools, and 
eight at the high school. One notebook v/as designated to be stationary with 
the others available to be checked out to teachers. Additional tours and 
resource speakers were added as teachavG made recommendations to the 
career education office. 

The Lawrence Chamber of Commorco ha^ cooperated in locating 
particular speakers, or in providing matorials for uso in the schools. 
Also, a listing of Chamber members hc,s boon added to the resource note- 
book for the schools. 

Involvement of Yo uth Groups. The Explorer Scouts of America con- 
ducted a survey of career interests and ncv/ have four active explorer 
posts connected with the hospital, KLWN radio station, the police station 
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and the university engineering department. Also, each high school voca- 
tional program has an active VICA or other related vocational club. 

Involvement of Lay Advisory Committees, A Community/ Parent 
Advisory Council for the senior high Vocational/Practical Arts Program 
has been established. Potential members were contacted through letters 
and personal calls. Plans for their activities have been drawn up and 
tentative meeting dates established. Also, advisory councils for Vocational 
Agriculture and Vocational Auto Mechanics have been eatablished and all 
active. 

Dissemination of Career Educatio n Infoiu\atioii«^ Information about 
the career education prcgra,m was diss^aiinated through a variety of chan- 
nels. Some of these channels \y'Cxe: 

In-district communications prov^^d to be a valuable source of informa- 
tion and incentive for the Lav^rcnce t-.^achorf;. Tl\o dlSwrict newsletter 
entitled Soundtrack gave credit froqucutly to Lav/xencc ttiachers who had 
participated in special career education actlviLico ia th^ir classrooms. 
The elementary newsletter ^'H^:.i.i;iii. ra", -;;}:icL\v: 3 ^er.t to each elementary 
teacher and administrator, contriin^d i .'i ir*.:::, cLAcaiocm news from around 
the district, and current available li-^-t. i ial3 - Tho ''Consumer News" 
contained pertinent information 0.3 vj^W rr; ;jo:^tcd activities for the 
classroom and was sent to each school, p r.a^'^ K'-V/.. 

Lawrence Career Edacation has received oxceliont news media cover- 
age. This has been due in larg..^ part to a cuiic :rn i and involved community 
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as much as to career staff efforts. Over the past 2-1/2 years, over 50 
newspaper articles have been published covering career-related activities 
in the schools. KLWN, the locCwl r^Jlo station, has provided excellent 
coverage of career educr^don Tol:,l^d events. The career staff has been 
repeatedly interviewed on r^-dio shov/s for the purpose of updating the 
listening public on various aspects of career education. The local tele- 
vision station (cablevision) has also, covered career activities in Lawrence, 
. Presentations Outside tha Cornmviaity 

The Lawrence Career Education program has deliberately tried to 
meet its commitments to othexs in the Sccice and nation in helping them 
to become better informed cind mere ir.volved with cc^reer education. 
In the three years of tho program, OTcr 10,000 publications describing the 
prograxn have been dist;cmiiic,i:ed to schoolc? and interested persons. 
The listing of in- service pre^ectt'-tioii.i madii to educators from outside 
the Lawrence school connmx'iAicy are foimd in £:cctiOii II, page 55-57, of 
this report. 

P r e s e nta ti on s W i t hin jjig C c n; rav n ^ t 

Many programs on L^-.v/rv-ince Career ^.Tltrlv.cation have been presented to 
or ate scheduled for ci\ic and ■''urcvit .<^rcu;:o, A co md filnistrip is 
currently in procecs of tclnj djv£j'.oped v/ich the help of the State Depart- 
ment of Educc.ticn in Tc;7r":a. TuOa':; rl.co in c. sUdo-tape presentation 
which can be sent to requ3;;':ing ;i^cLcol dij::i*\cts do JCxibing career education 
activities and philosophy of Ihc La\'/r<v.::co prcorr.m. Pre scntntions 
within the ccinnmnity and the nurAber of p^ruC.ii] iuvolved are listed in 
Section Ily P?-ge 50, cf thit; rs*>ori:. 
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Publications 

Over the three-year period of its existence, the career education 
staff has developed or assisted in developing the publications listed in 
Section II, page 58, of this report. 
Qualitative Process Evaluation 

Included under this category are the criteria which are assumed to 
have improved the career education program. 

The Career Education Information Center . Through the efforts of a 
counselor and a Career Education staff member, most of the secondary 
level instructional materials purchased through exemplary funds were 
moved from the Career Education office to a special room off the high 
school library. This Career Center is open all day and a student aide is 
on duty each hour to assist students or teachers in finding materials. 
Available are a microfiche K-Viewer, a variety of audiovisual and refer- 
ence materials, college and technical school catalogues, and free brochures 
concerning careers and training opportunities which are indexed by 
subject matter in small drav/ers for easy student access. A creative 
art student was enlisted to decorate the center to make it more attractive 
to students. The center has been advertised through the use of wall 
posters, announcements, and individual and group conferences with 
students and faculty. More exemplary monies have gone this spring to 
expand the materials available in the center. 

Group Counseling Sessions. In order to help high school students 
learn more about alternatives open to them after high school and/ or to 
rr.^r>- evaluate their career choices in relation to the work experiences of some- 



one pursuing that career, a Career Seminar Series was begun. The 
speakers this year represented the careers which were the most fre- 
quent choices of students on a survey that has been taken in conjunction 
with the Explorer Scouts of America for the last few years. The series 
was scheduled bimonthly as much as possible with a great deal of flexi- 
bility. The seminars were designed to be small, informal, around-the- 
table sessions of 10 to 15 students, although attendance was sometimes 
up to 20 or 30, As often as possible, the sessions were 

During the week before each session, students who had indicated an 
interest in that particular career on the survey, were informed by per- 
sonal notices about the session. Also, written and public address 
announcements were made. Students who then signed up in the counseling 
office were sent call slips before the session so that they could be excused 
from class. Student response to this very individualized opportunity to 
talk to someone in their field of interest was extremely positive. Seminars 
were scheduled from December to March this year. Reactions of the 
students were very good. They were almost unanimous in rating these 
seminars as excellent or good, 

Curricular Revisions , During the 1972-73 school year, the following 

revisions were made in curricula, 

1, A committee of teachers and principals combined efforts to 
write a career education curriculum for the social studies 
area. This was written to supplement the AUyn-Bacon Social 
Studies series, K-6, The curriculum v^^as ready for field 
testing during the summer of 1973 to include teachers' suggestions 
and ideas. The costs for the 1973 workshop and the printing 
of the revised guide v/ill be funded by district monies in order 
that the curriculum may be in final form for the 1973-74 
school year. 




2. The career education curriculum for the fifth-sixth grade 
science areas was written by a teacher in the district for use 
during the 1972-73 school year. The curriculum was evalu- 
ated and will be available for use by the teachers next year. 

3. An art curriculum which includes career education concepts 
was developed by the district's art consultant. This will be 
in final form and distributed to all elementary teachers for 
the 1973-74 school year. ^ 

4. In industrial arts, two new courses were adopted for the eighth 
and ninth grade. These were the World of Manufacturing an 

I. A. C. P. course and Materials and Processes , a course developed 
by the industrial arts instructors using as a guide the course 
developed by Nelson Parke at Greenwood Laboratory School. 
During the summer of 1973, instructors will be involved in a 
workshop to develop a laboratory manual for this course. 

In the fall of 1971, most of the Home Economics staff was involved 
with approximately 60 other educators in a gre-duate class on Occupations 
Education. Out of this group, five of the junior high school home economics 
teachers were selected to ije^rlicipdite in a follow-up workshop to be held 
during the summer of 1973. The purpose of this workshop was to re- 
write the junior high school home living curriculum. As a result, thi'ee 
courses were adopted in the fall of 1972. These courses were: 

1. Design for Living . A one-year required course for seventh graders. 

2. Topics for Teens, I. An elective one-semester course for eighth 
and ninth grade students, and 

3. Topics for Teens, II . An elective one-semester course for ninth 
grade students. 

Special Student Projects. During the 1972-73 school year several 
student-centered projects were developed and implemented at the junior 
and senior high school level. These projects v/ere: 

South Job Visitation 

In the spring of 1973, 220 ninth grade student£3 from South Junior High 
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School visited a job of their choice for a full day. Businesses were invited 
to participate and job stations were chosen for students on the basis of 
job choice questionnaires completed appro-iZTjnately three months earlier. 
Out of the 220 students participating, 212 stated definitely that this activity 
should be continued. Approximately 50% of the students revised their 
job choices as a result of this on-the-job experience. 

Central Junior High School Career Clas s 
A Career Education Activities pilot program was implemented at the 
Central Junior High School for one nine -week period. The purpose of 
this project was to inform students about procedures to be used in applying 
for a job. Eight freshman students were excused from their social 
studies classes and were given extra credit to iTieefc in the group for one 
hour each week. Employers from the community were invited in for each 
activity. 

Stepping Stones 

A career education slant v^as added to a nev,' program called ^'Stepping 
Stones" at West Junior High School. In this program, approximately 600 
students were placed in intaresc groups and met one hour a week for a 
four week session. Some of the first classes centered around leisure time 
activities and crafts with a sprinkling of career related offerings. One 
four week session in February and March of 1973 was devoted entirely 
to careers. More than 120 speakers and/or tours were included in this 
program. 

As a result of the "Stepping Stones" program at the West Junior High 
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School, 2t similar program called '^Future Reference" was implemented 
at the South Junior High School during the last nine weeks of school. 
Approximately 675 students participated in this program. 

Students as Resource Speakers 

During the spring of 1972, ten high school science students received 
supplementary training in their particular field of interest, from the 
Museum of Natural History at the University of Kansas in Lawrence. 

Each prepared a presentation and specimen which could be used in 
an elementary classroom. Five of the students eventually qualified as 
resource speakers in the classroom. Thirty-two pre:;entations were 
made to 50 classes in grades K-6. Thsse fifty classes involved 1,083 
students. Topics included Snakes, Anipaibians, Spidsrs, Lizards and 
Ornithology. This project offered mutual beuofit to both the elementary 
and high school students. 

Special Staff Projects , Duving tlic 1972-73 school year, the Career 
Education Staff in cooperation with others in the school district, developed 
two projects which should contribute to the improvement of the career 
education program. The projects were: 

Elementary Activities 

This is a handbook of activities which can be used as a guide in imple- 
menting the career education program in grades K-6. It was compiled 
by the Elementary Consultant on the Career Education Staff in Lawrence. 
It contains 30 pages of suggested activitioG, many of which have been tested 
and found successful by the elementary teachers. 
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The Lawrence Model for Career Education 

A model was developed which pictorially shows the sequence and 
philosophy of the career education program in Lawrence. 

The emphases included in thi'^^* model are those which have been adopted 
by the State Department of Education for career education in Kansas. 
These are self, work, resources and leisure. The concepts included in 
this section are to illustrate the sequential development of career education 
as it relates to the three areas of awareness, exploration and preparation. 

The Career Education methods and techniques are general in order 
to allow for individual school creativity. Ongoing vocational education 
programs can be utilized as a part of the Career Education Emphasis. 
Other areas of emphasis include counseling services, industrial arts, 
practical arts, cultural and fine arts and all other academic offerings. 

The model also attempts to shov/ the interrelationship between the 
world of work and the continuous options open to the individual. Later 
stages (11 and 12) will provide skill training and career preparation for 
the student who plans to work before or iramediately after graduation. It 
will provide the exploration and backgiouna for career decision-making 
for all students including those headed for college or further post high 
education and training. It should help students find work that is satisfying 
to their interests and make tham av;are of the mai->y different occupations 
and appreciative of the importance of those occupations. 

In-Service Education. Basic in-service career education classes 
were provided by the Department of Adult and Occupational Education of 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas, under contract with the State 
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Division of Vocational Education. Most of these were offered at the be- 
ginning of the exemplary program. 

As the program projgressed, in-service courses 'Wjre provided by 
Kansas State University, Kansas University in Lawrence and through 
in-service days sponsored by the school district. 

Specific courses available during the 1972-73 year were: 

Simulation Learning \7orkshop ; Twenty-fivo tsachars in grades 5 
through 9 attended a two-week afternoon cession for two hours graduate 
credit during June, 1972. Dr. Richard Schusler, Kansas University, con- 
ducted the activities for this ^^funshop. " The format v;as as follows: 

Week 1: Introduction and rationale fcr games. 

Examination and experixnontr.tion with games 
already developed. 

Week 2: Development oi career education ga.v.es for the 

classroom. 

This particular workshop was sc v;;-ll r.j^ivcd it v;ill be repeated 
during the summer, 1973, 

Economic Education \7cik^ -hop; Duriiig Junrj, 1-)7Z, twenty-four 
teachers received three hours of graduate cr::Ilc for tl.^ three weeks of 
afternoon sessions. This vyoikchop was co-si^oiisore .1 by the Kant^r^s 
Council of Economic Education ano. the Uui'/orsity of Ki:n.sas. The emphasis 
was on the relationship of the economic \vc?rld to tlis v;orld of work and 
the consumer's world. Fcrmac for th-.^ workshop: 

Week 1: Economic CoucepLc:, D:. . Oliion, K. U. 

Week 2: Curricuiam v-clcpva:.!::, E v. John Guenther, K. U. 

Week 3: Curriculum and rAir.t.';ri:. la, Mr.. Vinc-nt Patrick, 

Tulca School Dlccrict, Tel ia, Okl'.aama 

Each teacher developed sfocific ccn?.^ a\..r c-nu ncon^mic uni's for 
their classrooms. Because of the int'3re^:t c v.pr^j:: :iod, this workshop will 
again be available for teachez-c during the surr^Aer, 1973. 

Problems Courssoj S:5vei-al teachers on-collou in i*idependv^nt study 
projects in Career Educa::lon for g-':.±v^t:: - j - ulvf:: o^^ii KStJ this >e?.r. 

In the fall of 1972, Unified School District 497 ho^tid a tv;o day work- 
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shop in cooperation with the State Department of Education, Kansas State 



University and Kansas University. Topics included were: 

Consumer Economics & Career Education 
Simulation Learning in Career Education 
Environmental Career Educa,tion 
Utilizing Community Resources 
Career Education Work Experiences 
Self-Image in Career Education 
Media and Career Education 

Individualized Learning for Career Education 
Mini Courses Related to Career Education 
The School and Public Relations 

Making Career Education Work in Secondary Schools 

Career Education: Content to Process, Support Systems to Core Programs 

Career Ed. 's Evaluation & Accountability 

Language Arts & Foreign Languages 

Social Sciences 

Mathematics 

Practical / Vocational /Indus trial Arts 
Science/Health/Physical Education 
Cultural and Fine Arts 

Administration, Counseling ic Othor General Services 
Elementary Level 

Acquisition of Career Education Materials . Both elementary and 
secondary career educational materials were carefully evaluated to provide 
both quality and a v/id3 variety of instructional materials. Special emphasis 
was given to the acquisition of sound filmstrips as the most popular item 
among teachers. 

Each of the three junior high schools was allotted $500 to purchase 
career education materials. Selection of these materials was the re- 
sponsibility of a depai'tmcntal committee in each school. 

Approximately $600 worth of new elernantary career education materials 
were acquired this year. Additions were made to the Career Center at 
the high school and locally developed materials were distributed. 

The Career Education Library. All elementary and some secondary 
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career education materials are housed at the Career Education Office 
in the Pupil Services Center. Teachers may call and request any materials 
These requests are often general in which case the staff selects materials 
appropriate to the needs of the teacher. 

Interschool mail has proved a convenient and efficient channel for 
forwarding materials to teachers. In some cases, materials are delivered 
personally by the staff as a means of increasing contacts with teachers. 

Most of the secondary materials were moved this year to the Career 
Center in the high school library for easier access by teachers and students 
These materials are still available through the career education staff. 

Product Evaluation 

During the 1971-72 and 1972-73 years of Iho exemplary program, an 
experiment was carried out in this district to evalua.te career education 
at the elementary level. When a search for an established test failed to 
identify any instruments which were fitted to the program in Unified 
School District 479, the elementary consultant on the career education 
staff developed a test designed to measure the knowledge of occupations 
and to show attitudes toward and interest in various occupations. 

This test is shown in Section II, page 67, of this report. 
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Procedures; Schools chosen for the testing were chosen on the basis 

of grade level, socio-economic level, school location, school population 

(class size) and career education activities occurring. Five types of 

schools in Lawrence were chosen for the testing on the basis of the 

above criteria. These socio-economic criteria were* 

High, open space classrooms 
High 

Middle or mixed 

Rural 

Low 

Manhattan, Kansas, was chosen as the control group on the basis of 

the following criteria: 

Community size 

College community 

School district size 

Similar socio-economic levels 

School District's educational philosophy 

Class sizes 

In Manhattan two types of schools were chosen on the basis of socio- 
economic criteria with four grades tested in each setting. The schools 
chosen simply ranked as high and low. 

The schools in Lawrence were further divided into two groups. Certain 

schools had indicated a great deal of career education activity while others 

had only a small amount occurring in this area. Therefore, the schools 

were arranged into two groups: (1) much Career Education; (2) some 

Career Education. Comparisons v/ere then made in the statistics on one 

of the following basis which will be designated each time: 

Career Education activities 
Socio-Economic levels 

Schools chosen for the two groups in Lawrence were matched for 
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comparable class size, socio-economic level, grade level and location 
as in the above criteria. This accounted for two groups at each grade 
level for the groupings in Lawrence. 

The detailed procedure followed in administering the tests and the 
results of the testing appear on pages 59-63 of Section II of this report. 
Tables I and II depict the differences between the testing groups and 
are located on the following pages. 
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TABLE I 



School 


Grade 


Pace One 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Group D 


Student Aca- 
demic Rating 


Student 

Foclal 

Rating 


Pre 


Post 


Pre, 


Post, 


Pre , 


Post, 


Pre 


Post 


Pre, 


Post, 


Pre 


Post , 


Pre , 


Post 


Marlatt 


3 


12.6 


20.7 


4.6 


* 

6.0 


3.9 


4.4 


3.8 


4.1 






2.0 


2.2 


1.2 


l.J 


Woodrow 
Wiison 


3 


14.2 


* 

22.0 


4.3 


4.7 


3.2 


3.8 


2.8 


2.8 






1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.' 


Marlatt 


4 


20.9 


30.6 


5.2 


5.3 


4.5 


5.3 


4.7 


5.0 






2.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.: 


Woodrow 

VV JLXoCIXi 


4 


22.1 


4* 

27.0 


4.9 


4.6 


4.0 


4.7 


3.6 


3.3 






1.8 


1.3 


1.6 


* 

1.: 


Marlatt 


5 


! 28.5 


* 

40.8 


4.8 


5.1 


5.0 


5.3 


3.4 


* 

4.1 


3.1 


3.6: 


2.4 


* 

2.1 


1.6 


1.! 


Woodrow 
Wilson 


5 


1 21.8 


* 

29.3 


4.8 


5.0 


3.8 


* 

4.7 


2.7 


4.3 


2.1 


* 

3.2 


2.6 


2.5 


1.5 


l.i 


Marlatt 


6 


1 35.4 


35.4 


6.6 


7.1 


6.8 


7.0 


5.8 


6.6 


5.5 


6.0 


2.2 


2.1 


1.5 


l.i 


Woodrow 
Wilson 


6 


1 29.7 


* 

38.3 


6.4 


6.5 


I 6.0] 6.2 


5.4 


5.5 


4.7 


5.3 


2.4 


2.1 


1.4 ' 


* "i 

1.: 



* Repeated measures analysis of variance Was used to test whether slgnlflgant different 
existed between pre- and post-test means for the twenty-five groups. These means ind; 
which variables resulted in signifigant difference Jjn pre to post-test level at the A 
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fJroun B 


Grouo C 


Group D 


Student Aca- 
demic RatlnR 


Student 

Social 

Rating 


Teacli 
Acade 
Ratin 


er 
mlc 

R, 


Teacher 

Social 

Rating 


It 


Pre, 


Post 


Pre , 


Post 


Pre, 


Post, 


Pre , 


Post, 


Pre 


Post , 


Pre . 


Post , 


Pre 


Post , 


Pre . 


Post 


.7 


4.6 


* 

6.0 


3.9 


4.4 


3.8 


4.1 






2.0 


2.2 


1.2 


1.2 


28.44 


* 

27.03 


27.51 


25.59 


.0 


4.3 


4.7 


3.2 


3.8 


2.8 


2.8 






1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.3 


25.33 


* 

27.00 


27.50 


27.28 


.6 


5.2 


5.3 


4.5 


5.3 


4.7 


5.0 






2.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.1 


31.34 


30.26 


30.78 


32.09 


.0 


4.9 


4.6 


4.0 


* 

4.7 


3.6 


3.3 






1.8 


1.3 


1.6 


* 

1.1 


23.83 


24.79 


25.00 


25.38 


.8 


4.8 


5.1 


5.0 


5.3 


3.4 


4.1 


3.1 


3.6 


2.4 


* 

2.1 


1.6 


1.5 


27.65 


27.91 


29.78 


28.61 


.3 


4.8 


5.0 


3.8 


■ ■ " 
4.7 


2.7 


* 

4.3 


2.1 


* 

3.2 


2.6 


2.5 


1.5 


1.4 


24.59 


24.77 


26.68 


27.22 


.4 


6.6 


* 

7.1 


6.8 


7.0 


5.8 


6.6 


5.5 


6.0 


2.2 


2.1 


1.5 


1.4 


25.91 


29.20 


26.58 


31.66 


.3 


6.4 


6.5 


6.o) 6.2 


5.4 


5.5 




5.3 


2.4 


2.1 


1.4 


1.2 


25.56] 25.13 


26.09 


25.61 



analysis of variance was used to test whether slgnlflgant differences 
ie- and post-test means for the twenty-five groups. These means indicate 
leulted in slgnlflgant difference ixi pre to post-test level at the .05 level. 
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TABLE I 





School 


Grade 


Page One 


Group A 


Croup B 


Group C 


Group D 


Student Aca- 
demic RatitiR 


Studen 
lal Ra 


t 

ti 


Pre 


Post, 


Pre , 


Post, 


Pre , 


Post, 


Pre, 


Post 


Prej 


Post, 


Pre , 


Post i 


Pre . 


P 




3 


22.6 


* 

32.1 


5.5 


6.0 


5.0 


5.8 


4.0 


4.8 






2.0 


2.2 


1.4 




o 

EF 


PoT*dl PV 


3 


13.6 


* 

17.7 


4.3 


4.8 


3.0 


Ik 

4.1 


3.1 


3.9 






1.6 


2.0 


1.2 




U\Z C 4- ^ w JU w 


3 


19.6 


21.2 


5.0 


4.9 


3.4 


4.0 


2.6 


3.2 


- 




1.5 


1.6 


1.3 






3 


11.3 


11.6 


3.9 


4.1 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


2.0 






1.3 


1.7 


1.4 






4 


29.1 


* 

35.9 


4.6 


5.3 


3.8 


4.0 1 2,8 


3.51 






1.8 


rr. 

2.3 


1.3 






4 


23.1 


25.3' 


4.5 


5.7 


3.95' 


4.3^ 


3.6 


5.1! 




1 2.0 




1.2 




TSm or* f ^ p1 rf^ 


4 


23.9 


33.6 


•5.9 


6.2 


5.0 


5.7 


4.3 






! 1.9 ' 


2.4 


1.4 




East Tlal^lits 


4 


14.91 


28.6 


4.0 


* 

4,8 


2.4 


2.9 


2 -a 5 


D.7| 






2.1 


2.1 


1.3 






5 


23.1 


27.4 


4.5 


4.9 


e. . ..> 


3.4 


2.7 


3 .5 






1.9 


1.6 


1.4 




"HlllerGst 


5 


31.7 


* 

39.3 


6.3 


7.0 


5.2 


i 

6. sis. 9 


&.0 


5.3 


5.3 


2.3 


2.2 


1.4 




Kaw — Va 1 le V 


5 


25.7 


23.5 


4.9 


5.4 


4.5 


4.4 


4.0 


4.2 


2.9 


if 

3.7 


2.1 


2.4 


1.3 




Sunset Hill 


5 


30.0 


* 

40.3 


5.4 


5.8 


5.3 


* 

6.4 


5.3 


6.1 


4.2 


4.2 


2.4 


2.2 


1,4 




Grant 


6 


30.4 


•k 

38.2 


5.1 


* 

5.9 


5.7 


5.7 


5.1 


5.9 


4.8 


4.9 


2-'> 


2.0 


1.5 




Woodlawn 


6 


26.8 


27.9 


5.7 


6.4 


4.2 


* "■ ■ 
5.6 


3.9 


4.8 


3.2 


4.0 


2 


* 

2.1 


t 

1.1 




Hlllcrest 


6 


39.8 


* 

45.2 


7.0 


7.4 


6.7 


7.0 


6.9 


6.5 


6.3 


6.5 


"J 


2.0 


1.5 




Deerf leld 


6 


33.0 


* 

41.8 


6.5 


* 

7.4 


6.8 


7.1 


5.5 


6.7 


5.7 


5.9 




.0 


1.2 




York 


6 


33.3 


30.8 


4.4 


* ■ 
6.6 


4.1 


5.9 


3.8 


*■- " 
4.9 


3.2 


3.5 




.7 


1.5 
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TABLE I 



One \ 


Sroup A ( 


Croup B 


Grou] 


P c 

1 I • - 


Group D < 


Student 
Jemic 1 


: Aca- ! 

latinR ■ 


student 
lal Rat 
Pre 


: Soc- 1 

ting < 
Post . " 


re ache 1 
!emlc 1 
Pre . 


r Aca- 
latlng 
Post 


Teach* 
ial Rj 
Pre 


»r Soc- 
itlnR 
Post , 


i Post ] 

it 

32.1 


Pre 4] 
5.5 


Post ] 
6.0 


Pre V- 
5.0 


PostJ 
5.8 


Pref 
4.0 


Post, 
4.8 




C'OSC. 


Pre 
2.0 


Post 

2.2 


1.4 


1.5 


26.9 


26.85 


28.92 


28.85 


"* 

17.7 


4.3 


4.8 


3.0 


St 

4.1 


3.1 


3.9 






1.6 


2.0 ! 


1.2 


1.4 


?-7,30 


30.20 


28.95 


30.40 


21.2 


5.0 


4.9 


3.4 


4.0 


2.6 j 


3.2 






1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.2 


26,57 


27.52 


27.57 


27.57 


11.6 


3.9 


4.1 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


2.oj 






1.3 


1.7 1 1.4 




27.14 


27.71 


27.43 


29.86 


35.9 


4.6 


5.3 


3.8 j 


A i n 1 


3.5! 






1.3 ; 


i j 
2„3 1 1.3 \ 


1.6 ! 21.46' •?^,34i22.53 


26.61 


25.3! 


A. 5 


^ f 

5.7 


3.95] 
5.0 


i 

A, 3! 

-• ! 

3,7] 


1 






i 2.0 1 2,2 ! 1.2 ! 1.5 125.53! 


2!>.10l27.S5 


27.75 


•die 


5.9 


5.2 


>* > 


5,5 


1 i 0 r "- 4 ' 


1.4 i 1.5 1 


25.69- 


i 

..0, .ij , 


26,19 


26.96 


.-^ ' 

28.6 


4.0 






2.S 


0 /-^ i «^ 7 ) 


: 

i 


0 0 j 0 T 


1,3 1 1.1 \ 


2-2. la 




23,27 


21.45 


27.4 


4.5 




■ill 


. 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4 1 1.3., 


i 

24.05 


25.63 


23.26 


Zo.l|. 


39.3 


6.3 


7.0 


1 ... 

) 

5.2 




6.C!3.3 


3.3 




2..2 


1.4 


1.3 


'?9.43'r 27.57 


32.56 


30*78 


28.5 


4.9 


5.4 


'4.5 


1 

4.4 4.0 


4.2 


i2.9 


3.7 


2,1 


2.4 


1.3 


1.4 


23,62 


23.52 


24.14 


25.57 


•* 

40.3 


5.4 


5.8 


5.3 


6.4 


5.3 


6.1 


^4.2 


4.2 


2.4 


2.2 


1.4 


1.2 


26.24 


28.84 


28.91 


tCk t.9t 

/y .4c 


38.2 


5.1 


* 

5.9 


5.7 


5.7 


5.1 


5.9 


4.8 


4.9 


2-'> 


2.0 


1.5 


1,2 


25.38 


26.33 


25.94 


26.11 


27.9 


5.7 


6.4 


4.2 


5.6 


3.9 


* 

4.8 


3.2 


4.0 


2 


2.1 


j 1.1 


1.7 


30.75 


27.85 


32.80 


29.75 


- * 

45.2 


7.0 


7.4 


6.7 


7.0 


6.9 


6.5 


6.3 


6.5 


i 


2.0 


1.5 


1.3 


27.6? 


28.00 


30.08 


30.29 


* 

41.8 


1 6.5 


* 

7.4 


i 6.8 


7.1 


5.5 


* 

6.7 


' 5.7 


5.9 


■. 


.0 


1.2 


1.3 


32. 6C 


1 32,61 


33.21 


33.09 


0 




- * 

i 6.e 


) 4.1 


* 

5.9 


r 3.8 


■ * 

4.S 


> 3.2 






.7 


1.5 


1.4 


25.53 


\ 25.31 


. 25. 3C 


i 22.SA 


-^o7 


8 
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TABLE II 



Grade 


Year 


Variable 


Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F-Ratlo 


4 


1972 


PaRe One - Recall 


1-46 2=48 
3=47 


31.30 


31.31 


28.77 


1.029 


4 


1973 


Page One - Recall 


1=36 2=52 
3=48 


27.00 


23.12 


26.40 


2.348 


4 


1972 


Group A - Matching 




5.46 


5.52 


4.96 


2.628 


4 


1973 


Group A - Matching 




5.69 


5.38 


5.58 


0.502 


4 


1972 


Group B " Matching 




4.57 


4.44 


4.98 


1.019 


4 


1973 


Group B - Matching 




5.39 


** 

4.38 


5.33 


4.330 


A 


1 

1972 'Group C - Matching 




4.20 


4.75 


4.09 


1.361 


4 


1973 


Group C - Matching 




4.17 


4.10 


4.56 


0.633 


4 


1972 


Student 

Academic Rating 




2.26 


2.27 


** 
1.62 


10.656 


4 


1973 


S. Academic Rating 




2.17 


2.23 


2.08 


0.549 


4 


1972 


Student 
Social Rating 




1.52 


1.35 


** 
1.11 


6.538 


4 


1973 


S. Social Ratine 




1.31 


1.31 


1.25 


0.225 




1972 


Teacher 

Anadetnlc Ratinij 




24.24 


24.77 


27.47 


:^.650 


4 


1973 


T. Academic Rating 




26.92 


25.42 


29.06 


2.989 


4 


1972 


Teacher 
Social Rat in?; 




27.11 


*•* 

24.44 


28.66 


4.203 


4 


1973 


T. Social Rating 




27.83 


** 

26,81 


30.79 


3.752 






— 
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TABLE 11 

t 

i 




ble 


Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F-Ratio 


p 






K|" CV€Cal.i. 


1»46 2«A8 




31.31 


28.77 


1.029 


: 0.3615 




1«36 2«52 


27 00 


23.12 


26. AO 


2.3A8 


0.097 A 


A ria telling 




5 A6 


5 52 


A. 96 


2.628 


O.0739 










S 58 


0.502 


0.6120 


^ MK iLf ^ A 1^ ^ n #v 




H • _? / 


A AA 


A 08 


1.019 


0.36A9 








** 

A '^R 


S 33 


A. 330 


0.01A9 








A 7S 


A 09 


1.361 


0.2586 


L Maccninj» 




A 17 


A 10 


A 56 


0.633 


0.5373 


it 






2 27 


1 62 


10.656 


* 

0.0002 






9 *? 7 


2 2*^ 


2 OS 


0.5A9 


0.5845 


tt 

, Rat in?! 




J. • jA. 


JL « ^ ^ 


'kit 
1 11 


6.538 


* 

0.0023 


[lal Ratine 




i • Jl 






0 225 


0.8017 


r 

tic Ratlni^ 






77 


27 A7 


2 650 


0.0724 


dcTnlc R.atinK 






2S A7 


29 06 


2.989 


0.0522 


r 

; Ratin*^ 




y 7 1 1 


** 

2A AA 


28.66 


A. 203 


* 

0.0166 






27 8*^ 


26 81 


30.79 


3.752 


* 

0.0253 




















— -J 
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TABLE II 



00 



Grade 


Year 


Variable 


Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F -Ratio 


I 


3 


1972 




1«48 3-47 
2-31 


26.08 


** 

18.94 


21.17 


•i.SA7 


* 

(Li 


3 


1973 


Page Onp - Rprall 


1-53 
2»S2 


26.45 , 


*k 

20.40 




8.502 


* ' i 
OA 


3 


1972 


Group A - MatchlnR 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


5.46 


** 

4.61 


5.47 


4.141 


* 


3 


1973 


Group A 


1- 53 

2- 52 


5.09 


5.04 




0.025 




3 


1972 


Group B - MatchlnR 


1- 48 3=47 

2- 31 


5.08 


** 

3.45 


4.17 


9.875 


* 


3 


1973 


Group B 


1- 53 

2- 52 


3.94 


4.02 




0.042 




3 


1972 


Group C - ^latchlne 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


4.42 


** 

2.90 


3t62 


7.680 


* 1 


3 


1973 


Group e 


1- 53 

2- 52 


3.92 


3-48 




1.630 


0.; 


3 


1972 


Student 

Acadeinlf RatltiP 


1=48 3-47 
2=31 


2.10 


** 

1.5? 


2.04 


S.908 


* i 

0.1 


3 


1973 


S. Academic Ratine 


1=53 
2=52 


1.74 


1.79 




0.123 


0.: 


3 


1972 


Student 
Social RatlnR 


1=48 3=47 
2«31 


1.44 


1.19 


1.28 


2.391 




3 


1973 


S. Social patinp 


1- 53 

2- 52 


1.40 


i;53 




0.3S9 




3 


.1972 


Teacher 

/Academic Ratine 


1-48 3-47 
Z-31 


Zo .Z5 




^/ -U^ 






3 


1973 


J". Academir nntinp 


1- 53 

2- 52 


28.06 


29,10 




.0.546 ... 




3 


1972 


Teacher 
Fecial Ratinr: 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


29.50 


28.74 


26.23 


2.992 




3 


1973 


r. Social Rntiii^ 


1=53 
2=52 


28.81 


29.46 




0.227 
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* Repeated Treasures analysis of variance was used to test whether slgnlfigant difference 
existed existed botv-rrj the three specific groups. These means indicate which variabli 
resulted in sl£nifi{: ' - differences at the .05 level. 
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TART F TT 






Su}>Ject8 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F -Ratio 


' ! 




1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


26.08 


** 

18.94 


21.17 


S.S47 


* ! 

0.00'i'^ 






1-53 
2*52 


26.45 


** 

20.40 




8.50? 


* 

0.0046 


latching 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


5.46 


** 

4.61 


5.47 


4.141 


* 

0.0178 




1- 53 

2- 52 


5.09 


5.04 




0.025 


0.8682 


tatchlnR 


1- 48 3=47 

2- 31 


5.08 


3.45 


4.17 


9.875 


* 

0.0003 




1- 53 

2- 52 


3.94 


4.02 




0.042 


0.8332 


4a t chine 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


4.42 


** 

2.90 


3.62 


7,680 


* 

0.0010 




1- 53 

2- 52 


3.92 


3.48 




1.630 


0.2018 




1- 48 3=47 

2- 31 


2.10 


1.55 


2.04 


5.908 


* 

0.0035 


5 Ratine 


1-53 
2=52 


1.74 


1.79 




0.123 


0.7270 




1-48 3=47 
2=31 


1.44 


1.19 


1.28 


2.391 


0.0938 


luting 


1-53 

2=52 


1.40 


, ;.3? 




0.3'iQ 


0.'j'?72 


itlPS - 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


28.25 


28.13 


27.02 


0-4Q4 






1- 53 

2- 52 


28.06 


, 29,10 




0.S4E 






nf' 


1- 48 3-47 

2- 31 


29.50 


28.74 


26.23 


2.992 






Jnt in? 


1- 53 

2- 52 


28.81 


29.46 




Or 227 „„ 


O.tAO'j 




nalysls of variance was used to test whether slgnlfigant differences 
^r-^rn tho three specific groups. Those means indicate which variables 
y-'. differences at the .05 level. 
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TABLE II 



• % 



Grade 


Year - 


Variable 


Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F - Rat 


5 


1972 


Page One - Recall 


1«41 2-46 
3»45 


38.78 


34.93 


35.20 


1.345 


5 


1973 


Paf»e One - Recall 


l'=43 2=50 
3=56 


31.05 


29.78 


31.07 


0.255 


5 


1972 


Group A - Matching 




6.54 


5.61 


5.07 


10.932 


5 


1973 


Group A - Matching 




6.07 


5.94 


5.80 


0.409 


\ 


1972 


Group B - Matching ! 


6-17 


5.52 


5.02 


3.993 


5 


1973 


Group B - Matching 




5.67 


5.42 


5.59 


0.212 ! 




1972 


Group C - Matching 




6.00 


5-24 


4.20 


9.065 


5 


1973 


Group C - Matching 




5.70 


5.34 


A. 68 


3.695 


5 


1972 


Group D - Matching 




5.41 


3.98 


3-40 


9.580 


c 


1973 


Group D " Matching 




2.98 


4,00 


4.11 


3.906 


5 


1972 . 


Student 

Ac^dfinic Rating 




2.10 


2.30 


. 2.29 


0.924 


5 


1973 


S. Academic Rating 




2.14 


2.16 


2.25 


0.391 


5 


1972 


Student 
Social Rating 




1.29 


1.30 


1.44 


1.091 


5 


1973 


S. Social Rating 




1.26 


1.32 


1.39 


0.927 


5 


1972 


Teacher 

Academic Rating 




27.02 


26.41 


26.38 


0.130 


5 


1973 


T. Academic Rating 




29.47 


26.42 


** 
26.02 


3.369 


5 


1972 


Teacher 
Social Rating 




28.73 


27.70 ! 27.93 


0.278 


5 


1973 


T. So.-ial5S^g 




29.93 


28.60 ' 26.43 


'3.469 



o 
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TABLE II 



Lable 


Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F - Ratio 


P j 


)ne - Recall 


1-41 2-46 

3=45 


38.78 


34.93 


35.20 


1.345 


0.2632 


Dne - Recall 


1=43 2=50 
3=56 


31.05 


29.78 


31.07 


0.255 


0.7783 


A - Matching ! 




6.54 


5.61 


** 
5.07 


10.932 


* 

0.0001 


A - Matching 




6.07 


5.94 


5.80 


0.409 


0.6711 


B - Katching ! 


6.17 


5.52 


** 
5.02 


3.993 


0.0203 


1 B - Matching 




5.67 


5.4" 


5.59 


0.21? 


0.8113 


C - Matching 




6.00 


5.24 


•** 


9.065 


* 

0.0004 


C - Matching 




5.70 


5.34 


4.68 


3.695 


0.0264 


D - Matchrn?; 




5.41 


3.93 


3.40 


9.580 


0.0003 


D - Matching 




2.98 4.00 


A. 11 


3.906 


* 

0.0217 


at 

nlc Rating 




2.10 


2.30 


2.29 


0.924 


0.5982 


ademlc Rating 




2.14 


2.16 


2.25 


0.391 


0.6828 


[it 

I Rating 




1.29 


1.30 


1.44 


1.091 


0.3395 


;ial Rating 




1.26 


1.32 


1.39 


0.927 


0.5998 


sr 

nlc Rating 




27.02 


26.41 


26.38 


0.130 


0.8779 


ademlc Rating 




29.47 


26.42 


** 
26.02 


3.369 


* 

0.0360 


;r 

. Ratinp 




28.73 


27.70 I 27.93 


0.278 


0.7618 


'.lalciS^g 




29.93 


28.60 ' 26.43 F 3.469 


0.0327 
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TABLE II 



Grade 


Year 


Variable 


Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F - Ratio 


6 


1972 


Page One - Recall 


1«63 2»35 
3«47 


34.32 


37.74 


0£ DO 

35. o3 


i . J 


6 


1973 


Page One - Recall 


1«69 2«56 
3=45 


37.43 


o/ o*y 

34.27 


33 .lo 




6 


1972 


Group A - Matching 




irk 

6.32 


t AO 

7.vlv 


O .O J 




6 


1973 


Group A - Matching 




6.55 




^ . 7 J 


1 AO 


6 


1972 


Group B - Matching 




** 
5.44 


O.o9 


O . oz 


O.J Iv 


6 


1973 


Group B - Matching 




6.32 


5.vl 






6 


1972 


Group C - Matching 




** 
5.06 


6.11 


6.0o 




6 


1973 


Groyp C - Matching 




5.72 


5.66 


** 
4.71 


oo/. 


6 


1972 


Group D - Matching 




** 
3.76 


5.03 


5.63 


7 1 A9 


6 


1973 


Group D - Matching 




4.75 


4.68 


4.00 


1 9Q/i 
1 • /o*> 


6 


1972 


Student 

Academic Pvating 




1.93 


1.89 2.10 


l.u/o 


6 


j 1973 


3* Academic Rating 




1.81 


2.04 


2.07 


1 A/i 1 


6 


1972 


Student < 
Social Ratinp; 




1.40 


1.34 


1.30 


A CI A 


6 


1973 


S. Social Rating 




1.30 


1.36 


1.38 


A Ol O 


6 


1972 


Teacher 

Academic Ratin<^ 




27.24 


29.71 


27.21 


1 1A9 


6 


! 1973 


T. Acndenic Rating 




27.10 


22.52 1 26.67 


5.345 


1 6 


1972 


Teacher 
Social Rntjn7, 




28.86 


29.03 


28.70 


0.013 


6 


! 1973 


, T. Socinl-rfUjUng 


i 28.32 i 22.93 , 26.69 


, 6.591 1 
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TABLE 11 





Subjects 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


F - Ratio 


P 


r 

- Recall 


1-63 2=35 
3=47 


34.32 


37.74 


36.83 


1.273 


0.2825 


- Recall 


1=69 2=56 
3=45 


37.43 


34.27 


33.18 


2.043 


0.1307 


• Matching 




** 
6.32 


7.09 


6.83 


3.356 


* 

0.0365 


• Matching 




6.55 


6.59 


5.93 


3.160 


* 

0.0436 


• Matching 




** 
5.44 


6.69 


6,62 


8.316 


0.0007 


• Matching 




6.32 


5.91 


5.69 ' 


1.311 


0.2714 


" Matching 




** 
5.06 


6.11 


6,06 


4. 422 


* 

0.0136 


- Matching 




5.72 


5.66 


4.71 


3.994 


0.0197 


^ Matching 




** 
3.76 


5.03 


5.63 


7.142 


* 

0.0015 


- Matching 




4.75 


4.68 


4.00 


1.284 


0.2790 


Rating 




1.93 


1.89 


2.10 


1.078 


0.3437 


^ic Rating 




1.81 


2.04 


2,07 


1.641 


0.1950 


It in?. 




1.40 


1.34 


1,30 


0.516 


0.6040 


. Rating 




1.30 


1.36 


1,38 


0.219 


0.8058 


Ratinf^ 




27.24 


1 29.71 


27.21 


1.162 


0.3157 


lie Rating 




27.10 


22,52 


26,67 


5.345 


* 

0.0059 


it5np, 




28.86 


29.03 


28.70 


0.013 


0,9S74 




i 28.32 i 22.93 . 26.69 


6.591 [ 0.0022 
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Follow-up Study of 1971 Graduates . A five-year follow-up of this 
class has been planned. One of the high school counselors did the 
first-year follow-up as an independent study project at Kansas State 
University. 

In the Spring of 1971, 479 out of 500 seniors completed a short 
questionnaire on their plans after graduation. Their plans as listed by 
the students were: 



Plan to attend a four-year college 


283 


59% 


Plan to attend a two-year college 


23 


5% 


Plan to attend a Business or Trade School 


29 


6% 


Military Service 


15 


3% 


Full-time employment 


115 


24% 


Military Academy 


1 




Not certain 


13 


3% 



92 

ass 



In the fall of 1971, a second questionnaire was sent to members of this 
class. 401 of the students responded. 



The percentages suggest that the students planned rather well. The . 
differences between what the students said they planned to do and what 
they actually did in the fall are surprisingly small. 

The 94 students who were employed full time listed 118 job descriptions 
of their employment which suggests that some of them were holding more 
than one job. The job descriptions listed by these 94 students were* 



Attending a four-year college or university 247 

Attending a two-year college 10 

Attending Business or Trade School 15 

Military Service 10 

Married (Housewife) 14 

Unemployed (looking for work) 11 

Full time employment 94 



62% 
2% 
4% 
2% 
4% 
3% 

23% 



Assembly Line Worker 

Bank Teller 

Barber 

Bell Telephone Service 

Carpenter 

Checker 

Construction 

Cook 

Data Processing 
Farmer 

Heavy Equipment Operator 
Hospital Attendant 
Nurse's Aide 
Parts Supply (Auto) 
Printing 
Railway Service 
Research Assistant 
Repairman Auto 



Reporter (Credit Bureau) 
Sales Clerk 

Secretary, Typist, Receptionist 

Waiter 

Waitress 



Electrical 



3 
3 
1 
5 
3 
3 
8 
5 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

25 
25 
3 
8 



118 



93 
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Analysis of 1972 Graduates . To learn more about the Secondary 
students an analysis was made of the graduating class of 1972. Comparisons 
were made between the potential graduates in 1972 and the same class 
in the ninth grade in 1969. The following information was obtained. 

Total number of students in 9th grade in 1969 588 
Students in this group who did not graduate in 1972 



Moved out of State 


42 


Moved but in State 


25 


Still at LHS 


3 


Dropped 


60 


Correspondence 


3 


Continuing Education 


6 


G. E. D. 


2 


Service 


3 


Deceased 


_4 


Total 


148 



In-migration of students between 9th and 12th 

grade who graduated 78 

Total number of gi*aduates in graduating class 

of 1972 518 

Percentage of dropouts between 9th and 12th grade 11% 

Percentage of out-migration between 9th and 12th 

grade 10% 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 



THE COMMUNITY 



Unified School District 500 at Kansas City, Kansas, was selected as 
a representative metropolitan school district. This district is located 
on the Kansas -Missouri border and is part of a larger metropolitan 
complex which includes Kansas City, Missouri, and numerous suburbs. 

Population 

In 1970, the population of Kansas City, Kansas, was 168, 214. Be- 
tween I960 and 1970, the population increased by 38%. The age distribution 
of the population as reported in the 1970 Census W3is: 

Age , . , „ I,,, ,. ^^ i. '^M F?P^^^^^^^ 
Less than 18 35. 2 

18-65 54.5 

Over 65 10. 3 



Ethnic Distribution 

The ethnic distribution among the population of Kansas City, Kansas, 

shows a relatively large percentage of Negro3S with very few from other 

minority groups. The following table shows the ethnic distribution as 

reported in the 1970 Census: 

Ethnic Group N urn h e % of Population 

White 131,663 78.3% 

Negro 34,840 20.7% 



ERLC 




Ethnic Group 



Number 



% of Population 



American Indian 



589 



0.3% 



Japanese 



171 



0.1% 



Chinese 



122 



0.1% 



Filipino 



138 



0.1% 



All others 



691 



0.4% 



Totals 



168, 214 



100. 0% 



Educational Characteristics 

The median years of education completed was 11. 6 for both males 
and females. The median years of education completed by the population 
of the State was 12. 3 for both sexes. 

The number of persons 25 years of age or older who had completed 
8 years of education or less was 15. 6%. This matched almost exactly 
the statewide average of l6%. 

Economic Characteristics 

The occupational profile for Kansas City, Kansas, shows smaller 
percentages in the professional, managerial and sales categories and 
larger percentages in the clerical, craftsman, and operators categories 
than the percentages reported in the occupational profile for the State. 
The occupational distribution for Kansas City, Kansas, And the State of 
Kansas as reported in the 1970 census is shown in the following table. 



221 



Occupational Category 



Percent of Work Force in 
Each Category 



Professional, Technical and Kindred 

Managers and Administrators, except 
Foremen 

Sales Workers 

Clerical and Kindred 

Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindrad 

Operators, except Transportation 

Transportation Equipment V/'orker 

Laborers, except Farm 

Farmers and Farm Managers 

Farm Laborers and Foremen 

Service Workers, except Private 
Hous ehold 

Private Household Workers 

Totals 



Kansas City 



Kansas 



11.4 

5.7 

5.2 
22.4 
15. 4 
13. 9 

5.3 

6.7 

0.2 

0.2 

12.7 
0.9 

100. 0% 



14. 3 

9.4 
7. 5 

16. 6 

13. 3 
9.7 

3. 5 

4. 2 
6.4 
1.8 

12. 0 
1. 3 
100. 0% 



Major Industries 

Manufacturing predominates the economy of the community with 
approx-mately 23% of the woi'k force cxnployed in this industry. Other 
industries -which employ 5% or more of the work force are: 

6. 5% 



Wholesale Trade 
Cons truction 
Public Administration 
Retail Trade 
Hospitals 

Elementa.ry, Secondary 
Schools and Colleges 



6. 0% 
5. 6% 
5. 2% 
5.2% 



5. 2 



% 
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Miscellaneous Economic Data 



The following miscellaneous economic indicators help to describe 
this community. Corresponding data for the total State are shown for 
comparison. 

Economic Indicator Kansas City Kansas 

Median Income/Family $9, l65 $8, 693 

Percent of families reporting income 

below the poverty level 10. 0% 9. 7% 

Percent of families reporting income 

above $15,000 13.8% 15.9% 

The unemployment rate in 1970 was 3. 6% for males and 4. 0% for 
females. Six and two -tenths percent of the families reported that they 
received some welfare or public assistc-nce. 

Unified School District 500 at KansrvS City, Kc.nsasjcan be described 
as a typical urban community with an economy centered around 
business and industry. The economy r,ppe3^rs to be well balanced with 
manufacturing as the predominant ind^-iotry. 

Compared with statewide da,ta, Xantias City, Kansas, appears to 
be a middle income community. The inOvllr.u Income per family is a 
little higher than is found throughout the Ctate and the percentage of 
families with incomes above $15,000 is sllslitly lov/er. 

The educational achievement among the population is lower on the 
upper end of the scale, but the percentage of parsons 25 years of age 
or over who have completed 8 years of ec^icacicn or less is very close 
to the statewide average. 

l: 391 
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The population has grov/n rather steadily at a rate of about 4% per 
year and approximately one out of five persons in the community is Negro. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM, 

Unified School District 500, Kansas City, Kansas, is officially organ- 
ized as a K-6-6-3 school system. 

Because of unification in recent years and to make maximum use of 
facilities, some of the junior and senior high schools in this district do 
not follow the typical K-6-3-3 organization. The number of schools and 
their enrollment are 



Level 


No. of Schools 


Enrollment 


Senior High (10-12) 


2 


3, 338 


-enior High (9-12) 


1 


, o t ■,' 


Junior -Senior High (7-12) 


2 


2, 485 


Junior High (7-8) 


2 


1, 858 


Junior High (7-9) 


4 


4, 051 


Elementary- 


50 


16, 143 


Kindergarten 


(43)1 


2, 480 
34, 004 



;r- Included in elementary schools 

Source of Data: Annual Statistical Report, 1 972-^73, K-n.^as S^ate Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Accreditation 

All of these schools are accredited by the Kan£;a3 Sl^xto Department 
of Education. The five senior high schools are accredited as coinpre- 
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hensive high schools by the State Department of Education and by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Student/ Faculty Ratio 

In 197Z-.73, the student/ faculty ratios in these schools were: 

Senior High 2Z 

Junior High 22 

Elementary 20 

Kindergarten 34^^^ 
(1) Per two session day 

Enrollment Trends 

To assess the trends in enrollment in Unified School District 500, 



data for the past four years 


v/cii'C CO rap. 5.:. 


■jd. Ths 


ae enrolln-ients were 


Level 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Senior High School 


8, 134 


9, 076 


9,483 


9,472 


Junior High School 


6, 895 


6, 009 


5, 943 


5, 909 


Elementary 


16, 974 




16, 002 


16, 143 


Totals 


32, 003 


31, 377 


31, 428 


31, 524 



These data shovv' that the 3urolhno:it in this district is relatively 
stable. The overall enrollment shov/s a decline of approximately 500 
students over the four -year poi*iod. Deciir.as at the elementary and 
junior high level have been offscit to some o:rteait by g^^ins in the senior 
high schools. 

Special Schools 

In addition to the regular school^: cf this district, there are two 
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speci f] ochools which must be included to givo a cotr.pr chensive picture 
of t?ie educational structure in this area. These two £:chool3 are: 

Thy I<ansa.s City Area Vocation :d-T ;^^;!r:^l^.:^':^■l S^^^ This school is 

pr.r^ oC tre ICansas City, Kansari, school district r.'id o ::crat..:f- under the 
saine board of trustees and adniinic trc-cion. Sixte^^n proj^rams cf voca- 
tional-technical education are offered at LhlG echool for high school, 
post hiqh school, and adult ctudonts. As of Gaptembo'; 15, 19'^1, this 
school enrolled a total of 812 studcntc from isix counties and employed 
4i inc^tructors. There wore 523 secondr.ry studciits enrolled r.nd 289 from 
the pos. high school and adult levels, 

Th-.^ Kansas City Corximuni!'y Junio r Coll-:;'<r?, Thl^> j'.ir.ior college 
:jerv ;,::. vhn Kansas City, Kansas, area and cp.vratu.3 -'..:ucr i^o ovv'n board 
•r-^: wiz'-.cas and administraticn. It is uo. a v^art of Lhe i^''.ni-/in Tiitv. Kansas, 
^^chor-i. -lystem, but serves students Uu'c ;i(;v^.out V/y." adoti: Ccu.^ty in which 
Ka:::.---.s City, "^Kansas, i£> the raajor .mw-ti* ollt^.n area, 

TW>' is a compr ehciioivo ju:iiur cullj^; " L:'r;'xl.' .. ,*c c,r;.vn^o of lower 
div-i-*^ jn Cvollege courses, ^ c • • icn, and o?.c,:>alinTiai r;ducation 

--r f:e'^ondary and addt 1 Th::;:;- i ■; - Inn % I'-n; nrocram 

• ^-:i-:hool youth and adult J ''.vh'j •^./l. h ';r> cr..r}r\ .-^ ; r -n^ ^'rnaents 
- .:v.^''.oI graduation or t3\'^c h.\r\c r-.-'.^ \\ -r^^:,: : 

'^Vo ^-ar.cias City Kansas Cor.\r:\'\''r*:y J^r .■'■'-v Co'l'"";-^ ' • ■ -^i' - ".-credited 
Iv:* Sv^ Vorth Central Association of CclJo;-?:: " and 

hy ^'n^ yo--^T^as State Board of Educa!-*"n. In i07i'«-';^, **'^ ■ S'-;^^;. 
port-id an enrollment of 1, 867 sti.:dCxi*c. 
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Retention of Students 

The Annual Statistical Reports of the State Department of Education 

lists the following incidence of dropouts in the Unified School District 

500. This dropout rate is fairly high among Kansas schools, but 

still relatively low for urban centers throughout the Nation. The number 

of dropouts and the percentage Of the 10th, Uth, and 12th grade student 

population that this number represents is shown in the following table: 

% of 10th, 11th, & 
Year Dropouts 12th j^rade ^st udents 

1968- 69 665 9. 397o 

1969- 70 740 10.40% 

1970- 71 567 7.95% 

Unified School District 500, KaiiGC-j City, Kanae;?, includes 59 
square miles. Practically all of this is urban recideiitial area with a 
considerable amount of heavy industrial dcvelcpmcnt. In 1970, the 
assessed valuation of thic dijcrict vyaa 334. 9 million dollars. In this 
same year, the operating budget per average daily attendance in this 
district was $860 compared uith a t.^tat.:;v/ide aver^.go of $812. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 



Purpose 



The purpose of the career education program in Unified School 
District 500, Kansas City, Kansas, was to develop a model career 
education program which could be used in similar metropolitan school 
districts. 

Philosophy 

The exemplary program in this district started approximately six 
months after the exemplary programs in the other participating districts. 
In effect then, this report covers approximately the second year of the 
program's operation. 

The program stresses broad concepts of career education and 
occupations at the elementary level. The emphasis is on occupational 
awareness, the development of a positive self-image for the student, the 
need for dignity and respect for all types of work and the stimulation of 
a broad range of interests on the part of the student, in occupations. 

At the junior high school level, the emphasis shifts to "hands on" 
experience in the exploration of occupational clusters. Students have an 
opportunity to explore their interests and aptitudes and to begin a 
realistic appraisal of themselves. They are encouraged to begin long 
range vocational plans and to choose curricular offerings in keeping 
with these plans. At this level, the emphasis is still on concept develop- 
ment rather than specific skill training. 
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At the senior high school level, the emphasis is on the development 
of specific salable skills through enrollment in existing vocational 



are tailored to fit the needs of special groups such as dropouts, potential 
dropouts and students who have just finished high school but have had no 
previous vocational experience. 

There is an intensive guidance and counseling program in the last 
years of high school to assist students in finalizing their career choices, 
with initial job placement and with enrollment in training programs to 
obtain job entry skills where necessary. 

Objectives of the Program . These statements are located on pages 18-20 
in Section I of this report. 
The Career Education Staff 

The career education staff was organized as a service unit. The 
members served as innovators and catalyzers to orient and inform teachers 
and administrators about the career education program. They compiled 
curricular materials; provided media materials to teachers; obtained 
resources needed by teachers; arranged tours, and performed various 
other services to assist classroom teachers and to promote career edu- 
cation activities. 

The following organization chart shows the placement of this unit within 
the organizational framework of the district. 



classes or through work experience and cooperative programs. Programs 
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Dire 
Secoi 
EducJ 
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Secondary- 
Schools 



Board 
of 

Education 
U,S. D. 500 



Superintendent 
of 

Schools 



Asst. Superintendent 
for 

Special Projects 



Asst. Superintendent 
for 
Instruction 



C 



Director 
Elementary 
Education 



Elementary 
Schools 



Career Education 
Staff 



During the 1972-73 school year, the following positions were assigned 
to the career education staff in Unified School District 500. 

Percent of Time 



Position 
Director 

Elementary Program Specialist (2) 
Secondary Program Specialist (2) 
Media Specialist 



in this Position 

100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 



In addition directors of elementary and secondary education, district 
supervisors and consultants are involved and used as needed. 

The qualifications of persons assigned to these positions during 
the 1972-73 school year were: 

Dr. Bertram Caruthers is assigned as Director of the program 
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with the title of Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools. Dr. Caruthers 
holds a doctorate from the University of Nebraska with specialization 
in administration and science. He has been a teacher and administrator 
in elementary and secondary schools and has taken special courses 
in adult, occupational and career education. Dr. Caruthers is respon- 
sible for the overall planning and implementation of the career education 
exemplary program and has been Zj years in this position. 

Mr. James L. Tinsley is employed as a program specialist at the 
secondary level. Mr. Tinsley holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota,and has taken special courses 
in career education. He has been 1 year and 3 months in this position. 

Mrs. Rathel Housewirth is employed as a program specialist at 
the secondary level. Mrs. Housev/irth holds a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Home Economics Education from Delta State College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi, and has taken special courses in career education. She 
has been 1 year and 4 months in this position. 

Mrs. Lois Crabtree is employed as a program specialist at the 
elementary level. Mrs. Crabtree holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Northeastern State College, Tablequa.b, Oklahoma^ ard has completed 
special cou^/es in career education. She has had extensive teaching 
experience and has served in this position for 2 years. 

Mr. Jack M. Gipson i s employed as a program specialist at the 
elemerxtary level. Mr. Gipson holds a Bachelor of Science degree in 
* elementary education from Sacred Heart College, 7/ichita, Kansas, and 
has taker special courses in career education. Mr. Gipson has served 



in this position for 2 years. 

Mr. Carroll S. Anderson is employed as a media specialist. Mr. 
Anderson holds a Master of Science degree in instructional media from 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas, and has had special train- 
ing in the selection, production and use of media materials. Mr. 
Anderson has served 1 year and 10 months in this position. 

Career Education, Grades K-6 

The approach in Unified School District 500, to developing a cur- 
riculum in career education at the elementary level, was different from 
those used in the other participating districts. 

Elementary teachers were oriented to the objectives which career 
education hoped to achieve, and were encouraged to identify experiences 
which would contribute to these objectives and which were feasible and 
practical to use in their own classroom. 

The career education staff assisted teachers to identify films and 
other resource materials and to organize the unit for clastroom presenta- 
tion. After the materials v/ere presented, teachers completed an evaluation 
sheet and discussed the project to determine its feasibility and contri- 
bution to career education. These evaluations were compiled and those 
judged to be most successful were made into a career education guide 
for grades K-6. These materials were then available for use by elementary 
teachers throughout the district. 

It was felt that this method provided the best means for curriculum 
development in career education at the teacher level and prevented any 
semblance of a curriculum imposed on the classroom by administrative 
decree. 
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Career Education, Grades 7-9 

At the junior high school level, the career education program has 
developed primarily in the areas of indur^ trial arts, home economics and 
health. 

All of the experiences at this level were designed to expand the 
students knowledge of occupations and to provide exploratory experiences 
through *'hands on" activities. 

Industrial arts classes were revised to include the industrial arts 
curriculum project (lACP). The programs v/ere the "World of Construction" 
and the "World of Manufacturing. " Special workshops were offered to 
orient teachers in the use of those concev-ts. 

The home economics progra^m used resource speakers and demonstra- 
tions of career occupations. For exaniplo, in one junior high school, 
professional models demonstrated their techniques and explained the re- 
quirements of their occupation to studcntc. In another junior high school, 
a professional chef demonstrated the cuts of tneat used by hotels and 
res taurants. 

Exploratory experiences in health occupr.tlons have been made avail- 
able in several of the junior high schools. Clubs for students interested 
in health careers have been established and resource speakers and visits 
to hospitals have been used. A Health Careers Day was held in three 
junior high schools for ninth graders. Approximately 1,000 students par- 
ticipated. 

A testing program is provided at the junior high school level. All 
eighth grade students are given the Differential Aptitude Test. This becomes 
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a part of their permanent record for use in guidance and counseling 
activities. 

Career Education , Grades 10-12 

At the senior high school level, the emphasis changes to skill develop- 
ment and preparation for entry into employment. Whenever possible, 
students are channeled into existing vocational programs through an in- 
tensive program of counseling and guidance. 

There is considerable emphasis on serving the needs of special 
groups of students particularly the disadvantaged and handicapped. Special 
classes have been established in cooperation with the Area Vocational- 
Technical School and other local agencies to deal with potential and actual 
dropouts, under-achiever s and economically disadvantaged students. 
Some examples of these special classes are: 

Office Education. This class was planned for the summer of 1972 and 
involved approximately 50 economically disadvantaged students. These 
students were enrolled 6 hours por day for six weeks in the Area Vocational- 
Technical School to explore various facets of office occupations. This 
exploration included experiences on a wide variety of office machines and 
some work in bookkeeping, filing and other similar office activities. 
Students selected for this class v;ere high school seniors in the fall of 1972. 

Disadvantaged Students in AV TS Classes. Approximately 25 econo- 
mically disadvantaged students liave attended the Auto Mechanics and the 
Automotive Body and Fender classes at the Area Vocational-Technical 
School, and another 18 are enrolled in Drafting, Electronics and Printing 
classes. 



Service Station Management . This program vvas designed for poten- 
tial dropouts and was organized and operated through the Kansas City 
Area Vocational -Technical School. Fourteen students were enrolled to 
acquire the entry job skills necessary to find and hold employment in 
service stations. 

_ Health Occupations . The career education program works closely 
with the Kaw Valley Medical Society to provide interested high school 
students with opportunities for experiences in health occupations. 

The Kaw Valley Medical Society is a professional organization of 
black medical doctors. This Society has a director of health careers and 
holds periodic seminars on various aspects of career training in the 
health field. 

Arrangements are made by the career education staff for interested 
high school students to attend these seminars on a voluntary basis. In 
addition students who are eligible for the Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
who are interested in a health career, may work in affiliated hospitals 
under this program, and are counseled to take courses allied to their in- 
terest in a health career. A health careers club has been established in 
two of the senior high schools. 

The exemplary program in Unified School District 500 has enjoyed 
strong support from the community and good cooperation from other com- 
munity agencies. The Kansas State Employment Service cooperates in the 
placement of students on permanent jobs. The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
works closely with the schools in this district to help students eligible 
under this program. 



Other Related Programs 

In addition to the career education projjram there is an ongoing 
program of vocational and occupa tional lol^.tw^d class ea in this district. 
These are not a part of the exemplary program and no attempt has been 
made to evaluate them in this report. They are included here however, 
to help describe the opportunities available in this district for senior high 
school students to acquire additional occupational skills. 

The Kansas C ity Area Vocational-Technical S chool. This school offers 
a comprehensive program of vocational-technical education for senior 
high school students. The following vocatio:ial-technical programs are 
available to high school junior and senior students. 



Office Education 
Distributive Education 
Air Conditioning and 

Refrigeration 
Practical Nursing 
Restaurant Cook 
Auto Body Repair 
Appliance Refrigeration 

Service 



Cosmsfcology 

Eiecti'onics 

Machi'i.? Shop 

P/intiug 

Radio-TV 

Welding 

Drafting 

Carpentry 

Auto Mechanics 



Other Occupationally Oricntc:^ Clans^s. This District offers a sub- 
stantial number of classes in the & onioi- h'l;^h t.chools which are occupationally 
oriented but not necessarily voca-tional in nature. Inherent in each of these 
classes is the opportunity to further the ctudont^s occupational preparation 
and to develop some salable skills. Some of those classes are: 

Business Education 



Business Law 
Business English 
Bookkeeping I, II 
Record Keeping 
Shorthand I 



Secretarial Trainin£( 
Clerical Office Tj-ainin^ 
Office Work Experience 
Duplicating 
Business Machines 
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Home Economics 



Chef's Class 

Industrial Arts 



Power Mechanics 
Auto Mechanics I, II, III 
Drafting I, II, III, IV 
Printing I, II, III 
Carpentry 



Electricity I, II 
Electronics I, II, III 
Metals I, II, III, IV 
Welding 

Woodwork I, II, III, IV 



V 
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EVALUATION 

The items which reflected the acti^'ities of the career education staff 
during the 1972-73 school year are summarized under (1) quanitative 
evaluation, (2) qualitative evaluation and (3) product evaluation, 

Quanitative Evaluation 

Included in this category are those activities which indicate an exten- 
sion of the program or which involved more people in career education. 
Some of these activities were: 

Increases in Student and/or Teachsr Participation . The career 
education program in Unified School District 500 began in the fall of 
1971 in 13 elementary schools* During the year, the program expanded to 
include 5 junior high schools, and numerous classes for special groups 
at the senior high schools. During 1972-73 at the elementary level, there 
was an increase of approximately 6, 000 students in career education. At 
the junior high school level, the lACP programs were continued in 22 
classrooms and involved apprcximatoly 2, 000 more pupils. At the senior 
high school level, approximately 40 staff members initiated career educa- 
tion activities in their classrooms. In addition career education was 
initiated in the home economics progv^/ina of the new middle schools. 

Utilization of Community R esouvcen. Basad on records in the 
career education office, it is estimated that approximately 1, 312 different 
individuals from the community wore involved in career education programs 
as resource persons and approximately 577 field trips and 116 walking 
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tours were made to centers of interest in the community by career 
education students. 

Program-Community Interaction . An Advisory Committee of Com- 
munity leaders is organized and active. This committee includes members 
from labor, management, the Chamber of Commerce and interested 
public agencies such as the Employment Service. 

Cooperation by the news media has been excellent as judged by the 
coverage given career education activities. In addition, the District 
sponsors a radio program on school activities once a month and the 
exemplary program has been able to disseiTilnate career education informa- 
tion through this. 

The Director of the program has been especially active at the State 
and local level. At the State level he is a tncinber of the Manpower Advisory 
Committee of the Master Pl^.nning Coirirai:"^i on for Education, the Kansas 
State Advisory Council f or Junior Collej^^ aLid the Community Service a nd 
Continuing Education Advioo rY Commit:v^e . At t^ie local level, he is a 
member of the CAMPS Committee and Chairman of the Mayor ' s Committee 
on Student Work. 

In addition, the Director and the c^r^-^v education staff made presenta- 
tions on career education to 6 service clubs and 26 faculty and 

parent-teacher association groups. 

Indicative of the community support v/iiich this program enjoys was 
the designation by the Mayor of one v/eek ia th^ spring of 1973 as '^Career 
Education Week. 

Career Education N ews_ Letter, A caresr education newsletter was 
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published once a month by the staff to facilitate intra-school communications, 
This newsletter entitled "VEEP" (Vocational Education Exemplary Program) 
was inserted into the regular newsletter distributed to teachers by the 
school district. 

This newsletter served to disseminate information about the c'areer 

education program and to keep teachers throughout the district informed 

about new projects and ideas. 

Career Days . During the 1972-73 year, 3 career-oriented activities 

were held in Unified School District 500, These were: 

L Career Education week between February 11 and 

February 17th, 1973, Approximately 11, 000 elementary 
students and 2, 000 secondary students participated, 

2, Health Careers Day sponsored by three junior high 
schools for ninth graders. Approximately 1,000 
students participated. 

3, Career day sponsored by Washington Senior High 
School, Approximately 3, 500 students in grades 
9-12 participated. 

Involvement of Youth Groups, The Boy Scouts in Kansas City, Kansas, 
conducted a career interest survey in the middle schools, and Health 
Career Clubs formed in one senior high and two junior high schools. 

Visitations from Outside G r oups , The exemplary program in Unified 
School District 500 was visited by representatives from the following 
agencies and institutions during the 1972-73 school year, 

1, U. S, Office of Education 

2, Regional Office of p'ducation 

3, Kansas State College, Pittsburg, Xr.nsas 

4, Emporia State Teachers Collogo, Emporia, Kansas 

5, Central State College of Missouri 

6, Kansas State University, ivianhattan, Kansas 

The staff presented the Career Education Program of U.S. D. #500 
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to institutions within and without the State of Kansas# Among those out- 
side of the State are the following: Sam Houston State College, Grambling 
College, Houston, Texas School District, Northeastern Oklahoma 
University, Denver, Colorado Consortium, State Superintendents Associa- 
tion of Colorado Annual Meeting, Nebraska State Teachers Association 
Annual Meeting, Central State College of Missouri, University of 
Missouri at Kansas City, Four State Regional Meeting in Kansas City, and 
the Annual Meeting of the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
in Washington, D. C. 

Qualitative Evaluation 

Included in this category are those activities which are assumed to 
have improved the quality cf career education in this District. These 
activities were: 

In-Service Education, In-service education through specific career 
education classes was provided by the Division of Adult and Occupational 
Education of Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas under contract 
with the Division of Vocational Education, State Department of Education. 

These classes were designed to (1) examine the philosophical bases 
of career education, (2) design means by which career education concepts 
could be integrated into the total school curriculum and (3) plan curriculum 
materials for immediate use in the classroom. 

In these classes, teachers v/ere introduced to the development of 
careerpacs. These are teacher-designed materials which can be used for 
individualized instruction or as resource units. At least one class in 
career education has been offered each semester starting with the spring 
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of 1971 and one is planned for the summer of 1972. Three units of credit 
were earned by participants. 

During the 1972-73 school year classes in Career Education and 
Problems in Adult and Occupational Education were held in this district. 
Approximately 150 teachers attended these in-service activities* 

Faculty workshops were conducted by grade in the elementary school 
and by subject area in the secondary schools. Career education shared 
in these workshops along with other educational topics. 

Career Education Materials . Twenty- &ix slide tape presentations of 
career education activities have been developed by the career education 
staff, and made available for use in the classrooms. 

A career education library has been established. Career education 
materials are available to teachers through the school mail and directly 
by the staff in emergencies. 

The K-VIEW (Kansas Vocational Information for Education and Work) 
has been established in each high school. This is an automated system 
which permits students to obtain up to 4 pages of occupational information 
from a data card. The student can also obtain a print-out of those 
occupations in which he is interested. This equipment is not a part of 
the exemplary program but is a counseling tool which bears directly on 
the career education program. 

Policy Revisions . During the past year, a policy revision has been 
made to include career education activities in the ongoing currricula of 
the district. It is estimated that approximately 75% of the career education 
activities carried out under the exemplary program will be continued by 

the district without supplementary Federal funds. 
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Product Evaluation 

Included in this section are studies relating to student growth in 
one or more of the career education objectives. 

The following is abstracted from a doctoral dissertation developed 
by Dr. David K. Clapsaddle. This dissertation was for partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the doctor of philosophy degree at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas, The subjects were students in the 
exemplary program of Unified School District 500. 

This study was conducted to determine the relationship between career 
education teacher in-service preparation and the vocational development 
of sixth grade school children. 

There were two groups of sixth grade children involved in this 
study. 

The experimental group, consisting of 122 sixth grade children en- 
rolled in one elementary school, received instruction frorn teachers who 
did not participate in the career education teacher in-service preparation. 

Data from school records were received for each child in both groups 
with respect to sex; intelligence as measured by Otis Lennon's Elementary 
Form J; reading achievement as measured by the mean raw score of word 
meaning and paragraph mcaiiing in the Stanford Achievement Teal Inter- 
mediate II Form W; heads* of household occupation and educational level. 
Subjects were classified as to socio-economic status by HoUingshead's 
The Two Factor Index of Social Position. 

The Vocational Development Inventory (VDI) was administered as a 
pre-test to each child in the study early in the spring semester of 1972. 
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The VDI was administered as a post-test to each child in the study near 
the close of the same semester. 

The analysis of covariance, simultaneously controlling for sex, intel- 
ligence, residing achievement, socio-economic status, and VDI pre-test 
scores, \yas applied to VDI post-test scores to determine if there were 
any significant differences between the two groups (p<« 05)« 

The analysis of covariance on VDI post-test scores revealed a signi- 
ficant difference between the adjusted means of the two groups, yielding 
an F of 17. 50 (df=l/180: p<.05). 

The test of homogeneity of regression revealed no significant difference 
between the two groups (F=^0. 41, df=5/175: p >. 05). 

More Realistic Decision-Making. Vocational enrollment in all schools 
except one have increased since the advent of career education and there 
has been an increase in the requests to attend the area vocational-technical 
school. While other variable© are operating in this situation, there is 
evidence that students are making more realistic occupational choices. 

Attendance in all junior high school classes involving career education 
has improved and elementary students are more knowledgeable about the 
world of work, what people do at work, and why people work. This assess- 
ment was made by oral interviews with students. 

Staff Perceptions of the Program 

The career education staff in Unified School District 500 was asked 
to respond to an open-ended questionnaire about the acceptance of career 
education and the strengths, weaknesses and problems of the programs as 
they saw them. A-^k^ 
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It is emphasized that these are perceptions of the staff and may be 
influenced by the individual's own personal bias. These perceptions are 
important however because they indicate how the staff felt about the pro- 
gram. 

Acceptance of Career Education, The career education staff was 
asked to rank eight groups of co-workers^ as to extent that the staff felt 
these groups accepted career education. 

A five point rating scale was used with the following categories. 

1. Not at all 4. Considerable 

2. A little bit 5. Enthusiastically 
3- About average 

The eight groups are ranked below according to their perceived 

acceptance of career education. The numbers in parentheses is the score 

for the group and the distribution of replies is shown at the right. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

X 
X 
X 

Administration (4. 9) x x 

n 1 1 1 T" 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Counselors (4. 5) x 

"T 1 1 1 n 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Senior Vocational Teachers (4. 5) x 

"T 1 ""n 1 1" 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Community (4. 0) x 

^ ^ T" 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



Jr. High Teachers (3. 5^ 
Parents (3.2) 

Elementary Teachers (3.1) 
Senior Academic Teachers (2. 8) 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



"T 1 I 1 t 

X X 
XXX 


1 1 

X 
X 




\ 

X 


1 1 

X 
X 


1 1 

X 


X 


1 

X 

X X 


1 1 



Perceived Strengths of the Prog;ram. The career education staff be- 
lieved that they had a strong career education program in Unified School 
District 500. Specific items singled out for comment were: 

1. The enthusiastic support of the program by the local board of 
education and the administration of the district. 

2. The extensive participation in the program by parents and 
community leaders. 

3. The cooperation received froivx the area vocational-technical 
school, the Kansas City Community College and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

4. The strong support given by the local advisory committee. 

5. The extent and availability of career education materials. 

6. The good working relationships that have developed among the 
career education staff. 

7. The outstanding pre-service and in-service career education 
program. 

8. The contribution made by the career education staff to better 
relationships among the community, parents and school 
district. 
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Perceived Weaknesses of the Program* 



1. Uncertainty as to the level of funding. This is the third year of 
the exemplary program and the end to cupplementary funds 

for career education. 

2. Insufficient time to develop writ!;on curricula and a guide 
of suggested activities. 

3. Three years is not sufficient time to orient all teachers in 
a large school district. There is a need for continued in- 
service education. 

4. Insufficient time to dev3lop long range evaluation plans which 
will yield reliable objective data on student growth and develop- 
ment. 

Perceived Problencis . The career education staff felt that there were 

relatively few problems involved in the career education programs of 

this district. Specific commsnts were: 

L No significant problems. Anticipated problems as the career 
education program ^xogcj^es were (1) placement of students, 
(2) follow-up and (3) funding. 

2. There was not sufficient time in the three year period to ade- 
quately orient all ol the 1, 600 sta.if members of the district. 

3. There is a need for moie in-depth orientation of counselors in 
regard to jobs and career inforYnalion. 

Other Pertinent Studies 

Several studies were conduct2d by the staff of Unified School Districl 
500. The purpose of thess studies was to gain insight into how various 
groups felt about the career education program. 

Student Interest Survey. This survey involved approximately 1, 100 

junior and senior high school students in the district. 

1. Student replies to the question, ''Is your present school work 
preparing you for the World of Work? ^' were: 
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For students involved in career education 



Yes 
No 

Uncertain 



Junior High 
62% 
31% 
7% 



Senior High 
61% 
30% , 
9% 



For students not involved in career education 



Yes 

No 

Uncertain 



Junior High 
63% 
35% 
2% 



Senior High 
46% 
49% 
1% 
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The feelings of students not involved in career education, toward 
their school work changed drastically between the junior and senior 
high school, 

2. Students split by levels on how they felt career education 
should be presented. Sixty-five percent of the junior high 
school students wanted career education as a separate unit. 
Seventy-five percent of the senior high school students pre- 
ferred a daily session. 

3. Students sought career information from the following sources 
ranked according to frequency mentioned. 

Parents (612) 

Counselors (532) 

Library (356) 

Teachers (200) 

Other (170) 

4. Students felt that the schools should provide the following to help 
them with their career planning. These activities are ranked 

in order of student preference. 

Visits to places of employment (713) 

Resource speakers in the classroom (658) 

More vocational counseling (328) 

More resource materials (295) 

More vocational interest tests (138) 

All others (138) 

Survey of Parents . A sampling of 507 parents were surveyed. In- 
formation pertinent to the career education program was: 

1. Slightly more than half of the parents did not feel that the 
school was providing adequate information upon which their 
child could base a career decision. » 
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A majority of the parents did not feel that a college degree 
was essential to a successful career. The parents' replies 
we re : 



Yes Z12 
No 324 
Uncertain 31 

3. In reply to the question, ^'What is your child's present career 
plans after high school? ^' parents gave the following plans 
ranked in order of reqaency. 



Go to college 


260 


Undecided 


172 


Find a job 


113 


Learn a trc.de 


75 


Military Service 


41 


Gp to AVTS 


39 



Plans for Cont?r>^T?^ tion 

This is the third year fcr the axomil'iry prograiU in Unified School 
District 500, and the end of s"'a;;jplGrncn;:ary support from Federal funds. 
Information regarding the continuation of the career education 
in this district has been subnulLed to the Director of Exemplary Programs, 
Kansas State Department of ^"r!ii cation, and is stated in Section I, p^ge 32, 
of this report. 



